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PKEFACE. 



In this volume we oflfer to the public the first part of what 
we hope may serve as a systematic introduction to the study 
of Embryology. Some apology is perhaps necessary for the 
separate publication of a part only of the whole subject; but 
we trust that the following reasons will justify the course we 
have adopted. 

Those who have paid attention to recent embryological 
researches must be aware of what we may venture to call 
the tumultuous condition of many parts of the subject, and 
of the extreme difficulty in many cases of forming a clear 
and decided judgment without the aid of independent 
observations. It is this necessity of having repeatedly to 
work over contested points with a view to reconcile 
diametrically opposed statements, or to verify startling 
announcements, which has rendered so laborious the task 
we have undertaken, and which so much delays its com- 
pletion. 

On the other hand, whoever wishes to have a sound 
foundation of embryological knowledge cannot do better 
than gain a thorough insight into the development of the 
bird. The practical advantages offered \yj \Jcife \i^\^^ ^ — 
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altogether outweigh the theoretical objections to beginning 
with the avian type. In many respects, it might be thought 
desirable to commence with a holoblastic ovum; but the 
large food-yolk of the bird's egg is in many ways a great 
assistance to the study of changes going on in the blasto- 
derm. The chick is of all embryos the best to begin with ; 
when its history has once been mastered, the subsequent 
study of other forms becomes an easy matter. 

We venture to hope therefore that we shall meet with 
general approval, in having described at considerable length 
the history of the chick, and in hastening the publication of 
our account, by bringing it forward in a separate form. 

In the earlier chapters, especially, we have gone into 
very considerable detail ; and in order to make the account 
intelligible to the beginner, have not been deterred by the 
fear of wearying our readers with elementary and recapitu- 
latory statements. Debated matters and details of minor 
importance have been put in small print; these may be 
omitted by the student in reading the book for the first 
time. Though we have sometimes introduced names in 
connection with important observations, we have not thought 
it necessary to do this systematically. For recent or debated 
statements however, the authorities are always cited. 

The worth of such a book as this will be very small if 
the student simply contents himself with reading what is 
written; and to facilitate the only really useful mode of 
study, that of actual observation, a few practical instructions 
have been added in an appendix. 

The readiness with which the development of the skull 
m he studied in the chick renders it, in spite of obvious 
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objections, a suitable introduction to the important subject 
of cranial morphology. It is with this view that we have 
given a separate chapter on the skull, which we hope may 
serve as an introduction to the study of Mr Parker's elaborate 
memoirs. 

In the remaining parts, which we shall do our best to 
complete as soon as possible, the several histories will be 
treated with much greater brevity, and much more space will 
be given to theoretical considerations. 

The figures, whose source is not acknowledged in the 
text, were drawn by Miss A. B. Balfour, except a few by 
ourselves. 

The drawing on wood was executed partly by Mr Allchin, 
but chiefly by Mr CoUings ; and all the drawings were cut 
by Mr Cooper. We have to thank those gentlemen for the 
trouble they have taken in a matter in which, for many 
reasons, the result never seems commensurate with the 
labour. We are much indebted to Professor Huxley for 
having kindly looked over the proofs of the Chapter on the 
Skull. 

The work took its origin in a course of lectures delivered 
by myself, but many causes prevented my taking the task 
seriously in hand, until I was joined by my friend and 
former pupil Mr F. M. Balfour, whose share in the matter 
has, to say the least, been no less than my own. 

M. FOSTER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Every living being passes in the course of its life through a 
series of changes of shape and structure. These changes 
may, in their completest form, be considered as constituting 
a n^iorphological cycle, beginning with the ovum and ending 
with the ovum again. 

Among many living beings and especially among verte- 
brate animals by far by the greater part of the life of the 
individual is spent in one particular phase, which is not only 
of longer duration than the rest, but also of much more 
importance, inasmuch as during it the greater part of the 
* work * of the living being is done. This is generally spoken 
of as the adult stage, and in most cases immediately precedes, 
or is peculiarly associated with, the completion of the morpho- 
logical cycle in the appearance of a new ovum. 

The word embryology may be generally taken to mean 
the study of the successive morphological phases through 
which a living being passes from the ovum to the adult 
stage, or the study of the gradual 'development' of the ovum 
to the adult form ; though, especially among some of the so- 
called lower forms of life, its meaning must be so extended 
as to embrace all the morphological phases of an individual 
life.' Embryology is thus a part of and a necessary intro- 
duction to the wider study of ' Generation*' Aa «i»xckau\X»"et <i 
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2 ON EMBRYOLOGY. 

history we find that the study of it sprang out of the various 
attempts to solve the problems of why and how living beings 
come into existence. 

It would be beyond the scope of this work to enter at 
all fully into any account of the earlier of these inquiries 
from those of Aristotle downwards ; but it may be of some 
use to point out the chief steps by which in modern times 
embryology has been established as a distinct branch of 
knowledge. 

From the very first, incubated bird's eggs, and especially 
hen's eggs, owing to their abundance at all seasons, and the 
ease with which they could be examined, became special 
objects of study. Aristotle examined the growing chick 
within the egg, and gave the name of punctum saliens to the 
'bloody palpitating point,' which marks the growing heart in 
the early days of incubation. Since his time all observers 
have had recourse to the hen's egg] and though it may be 
urged that the highly specialised characters of the avian 
type unfit it for so general a purpose as that of serving as 
the foundation of embryology, the practical advantages of the 
bird's egg over either the mammalian or any other ovum, are 
so many, that it must always continue to be, as it has been, 
a chief object of study. 

From the time of Aristotle down to that of Fabricius of 
Aquapendente so little progress in real observation of facts 
had been made, that we find the latter anatomist {De Forma- 
tione Ovi et Fulli, 1 621) describing the chick as being formed 
out of the chalazae of the white of the egg; a view which 
lived long afterwards, and whose influence may still be 
recognized in the names * tread' or 'treadle' which the 
housewife sometimes gives to those portions of thickened 
albumen. 

Harvey was the first to clearly establish that the essential 
part of the hen's egg, that out of which the embryo pro- 
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ceeded, was the cicatricula. This Fabricius had looked upon 
as a blemish, a scar left by a broken peduncle. In his 
Anatomical Exercises on the Generation of Animals (1651J, 
Harvey describes the little cicatricula as expanding under 
the influence of incubation into a wider structure, which 
he calls the eye of the egg ; and at ,the same time sepa- 
rating into a coUiquamentum. In this coUiquaraentum, 
according to him, there appears, as the first rudiment of 
the embryo, the heart or punctum saliens, together with 
the blood-vessels. These gradually gather found them 
the solid parts of the body of the chick. Harvey clearly 
was of opinion that the embryo arose, by the successive 
formation of parts, out of the homogeneous nearly liquid 
coUiquamentum. He was an early advocate of the doctrine 
of epigeyiesis. * 

Notwithstanding the weight of Harvey's authority, the 
doctrine of epigenesis subsequently gave way to that of 
evolution^ according to which the embryo pre-existed, even 
though invisible, in the ovum, and the changes which took 
place during incubation consisted not in a formation of 
parts, but in a growth, i, e. in an expansion with concomitant 
changes, of the already existing germ. Of this theory 
Malpighi is frequently said to have been the founder. In 
a limited sense this is true. In his letter to the Royal 
Society of London, De Formations Pulli in Ovo (1672), he 
confesses himself compelled to admit that even in unincu- 
bated eggs an embryo was present (Quare pulli stamina in 
ovo pre-existere, altioremque originem nacta esse fateri 
convenit). Yet he evidently struggled against such a con- 
clusion, and instead of developing a consistent theory of 
evolution, left the earliest stages of the embryo as too 
mysterious to be profitable objects of study, and contented 
himself with tracing out the events of later days. From his 
descriptions it is clear that his so-called unincubated e^<^ 
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had under the warmth of summer already made considerable 
progress in development. 

The man who first logically worked out a theory of 
evolution and became its most distinguished and zealous 
advocate was Haller {8ur la Formation du Cosur da/ns le 
Povlet, 1758, and Elementa Physiologice, Liber xxix. 1766). 

This great anatomist insisted that the embryo existed 
even in the unincubated egg though in a rudimentary form, 
and indeed invisible. He supposed that it was a vermiform 
structure composed of all the essential parts of a full-grown 
animal in an undeveloped state, and that the effect of incu- 
bation was to educe or evolve these undeveloped organs into 
an adult condition. The same views were urged with cha- 
racteristic extravagance by Bonnet {ConsidSrations sur lea 
corps organises, 1762). 

This doctrine of evolution or praedilineation, as it was 
called at the time, was doomed to be overthrown even in 
Haller's own day. 

In an inaugural dissertation entitled Theoria Generationis, 
published 1759, Casper Frederick Wolff laid the foundations 
of not only modem Embryology, but modem Histology. He 
shewed that the cicatricula of the unincubated hen's egg con- 
sisted of a congeries of particles (such as we now call cells) all 
alike, or divisible into groups only, and that anything like 
distinct rudiments of an embryo were wholly absent. Out of 
these particles the embryo was built up by means of a series of 
successive changes (several of which he described in detail, 
especially in his work on the Formation of the Alimentary 
Canal, 1768), part being added to part, and parts once formed 
being modified into fresh parts. Thus the old imperfect 
theory of evolution was supplanted by a view, which, under 
the term of epigenesis, was in reality a more complete and 
truer theory of evolution. Wolff also shewed that all the 
parts as well of plants as pf animals could be conceived of 
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as being arrangements of these particles or cells variously 
modified, and that all the phenomena of the form and 
structure of living beings were to be regarded as the results 
of a variable nutritive energy, to which he gave the name 
vis essentialis. 

Haller complained of WolflF, that he had attempted to 
make a great leap instead of being contented with small on- 
ward steps. Wolff's leap proved too great for his time. While 
his insight into the fundamental doctrines of histology re- 
mained for the most part without fruit till the next century, 
so also the way he opened up in embryology was successfully 
followed by no one for many years after. 

In 1816 that admirable teacher Dollinger, of Wiirzburg^ 
induced Pander to take up the study of the incubated hen's 
egg. We owe to Pander {Dissertatio Inaibguralis sistens 
Historiam Metamorphoaeos quam Ovum Incubatum prioribus 
quinque diebus auhit, and Beitrdge zur Bntwickeltrngsge-^ 
schichte des Hilhnchens im Me) a clear and excellent descrip- 
tion of many of the changes which take place during the 
early days of incubation. It was he who introduced the term 
blastoderm. He too first drew attention to the distinction of 
the three layers, serous, mucous, and vascular. But his 
greatest merit perhaps consisted in the fact of his studies 
having been the exciting cause of those of Von Baer. 

Coming to Wurzburg to study under Dollinger, and finding 
Pander busily engaged in his embryological work. Von Baer 
enthusiastically took up the same subject, and thenceforward 
devoted the greater part of his life to it. 

Of the results of his labours, which are embodied in his 
Eritwichelungsgeachickte der Thiere, 1828, 1837, this simply 
may be said. Von Baer found the true line of inquiry already 
marked out by Wolff. He followed up that line so sedulously 
and with such success, that nearly all the work which has 
been done since his day up to the present time»in.V^xl^\st^^ 
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Embryology, may be regarded as little more than an ex- 
tension, with corrections, of his observations. Were it de- 
sirable to re-publish Von Baer's work, the corrections and 
expansions of matters of fact necessary to bring it up to the 
present time, as the phrase goes, would, with some few 
exceptions, be of minor importance, though they might be 
many. The theoretical considerations embodied in his 
Scholia through which he interprets the morphological sig- 
nificance of embryological facts are of great and lasting 
importance, though they need some modifications in order to 
bring them into harmony with the theory of natural selection. 
Since Von Baer's time, the advances made in Vertebrate Em- 
bryology, through the elaborate work of Remak, the labours of 
Rathke, Allen Thomson and others, the admirable lectures of 
KoUiker, and the researches of more recent inquirers, though 
many and varied, cannot be said to constitute any epochs in 
the history of the subject, such as that which was marked by 
Von Baer, and before him by Wolflf. We may perhaps make 
an exception in favour of the discovery by Purkinje, of the 
germinal vesicle in the fowl's ovarian ovum (1825). This led 
to Von Baer*s discovery of the mammalian ovum (1827), which 
first rendered possible a consistent view of mammalian gene- 
ration. 

The study of invertebrate embryology has, on the other 
hand, during the last few years produced the most striking 
results. 

In the following pages we propose to follow in the path 
thus marked out by the history of the subject. We begin 
with the chick as being the animal which has been most 
studied, and the study of which is easiest, and most fruitful 
for the beginner. The first part accordingly will be devoted 
to a description of the changes undergone by an incubated 
hen's egg, especially during the early days of incubation. We 

^l endeavour to explain, with such details as are necessary, 
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the manner in which the embryo is formed, and the way in 
which the rudiments of the most important organs of the 
chick arise. We shall follow a chronological order, tracing out 
the changes day by day (or with even shorter periods), during 
the first few days. We are convinced that this method 
(adopted by Von Baer) is on the whole the one which most 
commends itself to the learner. It has of course its disad- 
vantages ; and in several instances we have found it desirable 
when describing, at its appropriate date, the most striking 
phase in the development of an organ, at once to follow up 
the subsequent history, instead of giving it piecemeal after- 
wards. But the general advantages of the chronological 
method, especially when the reading of such a book as this 
is rendered really useful by an accompanying actual exami- 
nation of incubated eggs, are so great that they far outweigh 
the evil of any such slight irregularities. After tracing out 
the history of the several organs, no farther than is necessary 
to give a clear idea of the general course of events in each 
case, we propose to treat the changes and incidents of the 
latter days of incubation with great brevity, not attempting 
any special account of avian development, except in the case 
of the skulL And even this will be treated summarily. The 
First Part will therefore really be an introduction to the 
general facts of vertebrate embryology, the chick being taken 
as an example. 

In the Second Part we purpose to consider the embryonic 
histories of other vertebrates, in so far as these diflfer from that 
of the bird ; and then to treat of the development of special 
organs in a more complete manner. 

The Third Part will be devoted to an exposition of the 
main facts of invertebrate embryology, and to the discussion 
of general morphological considerations. 
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The reader will scarcely fail to notice that the First Part 
especially is entirely confined to a simple description of 
observed facts, no attempt whatever being made to interpret 
their meanings. We have purposely pursued this course, 
because any interpretation of the facts of the bird's develop- 
ment is impossible, or at least illusory, till the history of other 
animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, has been studied. 
When all the facts are before him the reader will be in a 
position to judge of the interpretations oflfered. 



PART I. 



THE HISTORY OF THE CHICK. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE HEN'S EGG, AND THE CHANGES 
WHICH TAKE PLACE UP TO THE BEGINNING OF INCUBATION. 

1. In a hen's egg quite newly laid we meet with the 
following structures. Most external is the shell (Fig. 1, s.), 
composed of an organic basis, impregnated with calcic salts. 
It is sufficiently porous to allow of the interchange of gases 
between its interior and the external air, and thus the 
chemical processes of respiration, feeble at first, but gradually 
increasing iii intensity, are carried on during the whole 
period of incubation. 

Accordins^ to Nathusius, ZeiUch. f, Witt. Zool. VoL xvin. p. 22$ — 270, 
XIX. 322 — 348, XX. 106 — 120, XXI. 330 — 355, the egg-shell of birds conHists 
of an outer thinner and an inner thicker layer. The outer layer yaries con- 
siderably in its consistency in different species. It is soft and pliant in the hen, 
bu£ in many other birds, as for instance the ostrich, is hard and friable. It is 
frequently striated both vertically and transversely. Pigment when present is 
confined to this layer. The inner layer is thicker ; and its internal surface is 
marked with munded processes more or less separated from one another, whose 
blunt extremities are sunk into the shell-membrane. The presence of these pro- 
cesses must be considered as universal amongst birds. Vertical sections shew 
that this layer is composed of alternating horizontal laminae of transparent and 
opaque material, the opaque laminee being composed of exceedingly minute par- 
ticles of an organic nature imbedded in a matrix impregnated with calcic salts. 

Both layers of the shell are pierced by vertical canals, which are simple in 
Carinate but ramified in Katite birds. These canals open freely on the exterior 
surface and also on the interior surface in the pits between the blunt processes 
of the inner layer. It is probable that the outer openings of these canals 
become closed by tho presence of moisture, so that when the shell is wet neither 
air nor water can pass through it. If the shell is dry, air will penetrate easily ; 
and if the upper layer with the free ends of the tubes be rubbed off, both. v(«.Vfc 
and air will pass through it without difficulty. In 6g%% m^ q^iAunxc^ ^^^ 
the colouring matter frequently parses into the causAa. 
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2. Lining the sbell, is the shell-memhrane, which is 
double, being made up of two layers; an outer thicker 
(Fig. 1, 8. m.), and an inner thinner one (i. s. m.). Both of 
these layers consist of several laminae of felted fibres of 
various sizes, intermediate in nature between connective 
and elastic fibres. 




IhioiuMKAiTa Seotioh a? ah Untkcdbated Fovl'b Ego 

(modified from Allen Thomaon). 
U. blsatndeTTn. w. y, white yolk. This connietn of a centml lla«k-ah&p«<il 
muss )Lnd > number of lajrere concentncnll; arrange around this. 
y. y. yellon yolk. v. t. ntelline membmne. x. layer of innre fluid 
slbumen immediately aurrounding the jolk. w. albumen conaiating of 
alternate deuaer and more fluid Uyera, eh. t. chalaza. a. fh. air-ohamber 
at the timB'] end of the egg;. This chamber is merely a space left between 
the two laysra of the sbefl-membrane. i. t, m. ioteraal layer of shell- 
membraae. i. m, external layer of shell-membrane. (. obeli. 

Over the greater part of the egg the two layers of the 
shell-membrane remain permanently in close apposition 
to each other; but at the broad end they tend to separate, 
and thus to develope between them a space into which air 
finds its way. This air-chamher, as it ie called, is not to be 

ud in perfectly fresh eggs, but makes its appearance in 
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eggs which have been kept for some time, whether incubated 
or not, and gradually increases in size, as the white of the 
egg shrinks in bulk by evaporation. 

3. Immediately beneath the shell-membrane is the white 
of the egg or albumen (Fig. 1, w.), which is, chemically 
speaking, a mixture of various forms of proteid material, 
with fatty, extractive, and saline bodies. 

Its average composition may be taken as 
i2'o p. c. proteid matter, 
1*5 p. c. fat and extractives, 
*5 p. c. saline matter, chiefly sodic and potassic chlorides, with phos- 
phates and sulphates, 
86*o p. c. water. 

The white of the egg when boiled shews in section 
alternate concentric layers of a transparent and of a finely 
granular opaque material. In the natural condition, the layers 
corresponding to these opaque layers are composed of more 
fluid albumen, while those corresponding to the transparent 
layers are less fluid, and consist of networks of fibres, con- 
taining fluid in their meshes. The outer part of the white, 
especially in eggs which are not perfectly fresh, is more fluid 
than that nearer the yolk. The innermost layer, however, 
immediately surrounding the yolk (Fig. 1, x,), is of the more 
fluid finely granular kind. 

In eggs which have been hardened a spiral arrangement 
of the white may be observed, and it is possible to tear off 
laminae in a spiral direction from left to right, from the 
broad to the narrow end of the egg. 

Two twisted cords called the Chalazce (Fig. 1, ch, Z.), com- 
posed of coiled membranous layers of the less fluid albumen, 
run from the two extremities of the egg to the opposite 
portions of the yolk. Their inner extremities expand and 
merge into the layer of denser albumen surrounding the 
fluid layer next the yolk. Their outer extremities are free, 
and do not quite reach the outer layer of the white. Thus 
they cannot serve to suspend the yolk, although they may 
help to keep it in position, by acting as elastic pads. The 
interior of each chalaza presents the appearance of a suc- 
cession of opaque white knots; hence the name chalazae, 
grandines (hailstones). 

4. The yolk is enclosed in the vitelline inenvilyratvA 
(Fig. 1, V, t), a transparent somewhat eVaatic TCi^xc^yc^\l<^ ^"wsicj 
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thrown into creates and wrinkles. It might almost be called 
structureless, but under a high power a fine fibrillation is 
vifrible, and a transverse section has a dotted or punctated 
appearance; it is probably therefore composed of fibres. 
Its affinities are with elastic rather than connective tissue. 

The vitelline membrane of most yertebrates is perforated by fine pores. 
These are large^tt in OMeoos fishes and much finer in mammaU; thej have not 
been founrl in the vitelline membrane of birds. 

5. The whole space within the vitelline membrane is 
occupie^l by the yoUc, To the naked eye this appears toler- 
ably uniform throughout, except at one particular point of 
its surface, at which may be seen, lying immediately under 
the vitelline membrane, a small white disc, about 4 mm. in 
diameter. This is the blastoderm, or cicatricula. 

A tolerably typical cicatricula in a fecundated egg will 
shew an outer white rim of some little breadth, and within 
that a circular transparent area, in the centre of which, 
again, there is an opacity, varying in appearance, sometimes 
uniform, and sometimes dotted 

The disc is always found to be uppermost whatever be 
the position of the egg, provided there is no restraint to 
the rotation of the yolk. The explanation of this is to be 
sought for in the lighter specific gravity of that portion of 
the yolk which is in the neighbourhood of the disc, and the 
phenomenon is not in any way due to the action of the 
chalazaB. 

A section of the yolk of a hard-boiled egg will shew that 
it is not perfectly uniform throughout, but that there is a 
portion of it having the form of a flask, with a funnel- 
shaped neck, which, when the egg is boiled, does not become 
so solid as the rest of the yolk, but remains more or less fluid. 

The expanded neck of this flask -shaped space is situated 
immediately underneath the disc, while its bulbous enlarge- 
ment is about the middle of the yolk. We shall return to 
it directly. 

6. The great mass of the yolk is composed of what is 
known as the yellow yolk (Fig. 1, y, y). This consists of 
spheres (Fig. 2, A,) of from 25/>t to 100/t* in diameter, never 
containing a nucleus, but filled with numerous minute highly 
•"^fractive granules ; these spheres are very delicate and easily 

^ /A='ooi mm. 
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destroyed by crushing. When boiled or otherwise hardened 
ill situ, they assume a polyhedral form, from mutual pressure. 
The granules they contain seem to be of an albuminous 
nature, as they are insoluble in ether or alcohol. 

Chemically speaking the yolk is characterized by the presence in large 
quantities of a proteid matter, having many affinities with globulin, and called 
viUllin. This exists in peculiar association with the remarkable body Lecithin. 
(Compare Hoppe-Seyler, HcU). Phys. Chem. Anal.) Other fatty bodies, 
colouring matters, extractives (and, according to Dareste, starch in small quan- 
tities), &c. are also present. Miescher (Hoppe-Seyler, Chem. Untersuch. p. 502) 
states that a considerable quantity of nuclein may be obtained from the yolk, 
probably from the spherules of the white yolk. 

Fig. 2. 



©or 
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A. Yellow yolk-sphere filled with fine granules. The outline of the sphere 
has been rendered too bold. 

B. White yolk-spheres and spherules of various sizes and presenting different 
appearances. (It is very difficult in a woodcut to give a satisfactory repre* 
sentation of these peculiar structures.) 

7. The yellow yolk thus forming the great mass of the 
entire yolk is clothed externally by a thin layer of a diflferent 
material, known as the white yolk, which at the edge of 
the blastoderm passes underneath the disc, and becoming 
thicker at this spot forms, as it were, a bed on which the 
blastoderm rests. Immediately under the middle of the 
blastoderm this bed of white yolk is connected, by a narrow 
neck, with a central mass of similar material, lying in the 
middle of the yolk (Fig. 1, w. y.). When boiled, or otherwise 
hardened, the white yolk does not become so solid as the 
yellow yolk; hence the appearances to be seen in sections 
of the hardened yolk. The upper expanded extremity of 
this neck of white yolk is generally known as the "nucleus of 
Pander." 

Concentric to the outer enveloping layer of white yolk 
there are within the yolk other inner layers of th^ ^^axs:^^ 
substance, which cause sections of tbe Yxax^^w^^ ^^5^ ^-^ 
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appear to be composed of alternate concentric thicker laminae 
of darker (yellow) yolk, and thinner laminae of lighter (white) 
yolk (Fig. 1, w, y). 

8. The microscopical characters of the white yolk are 
very diflferent from those of the yellow yolk. It is composed 
of spheres (Fig. 2, JB.) for the most part smaller than those of 
the yellow yolk (4/a — 75/>t), with a highly refractive nucleus- 
like body often as small as Ifi in the interior of each; and 
also of larger spheres, each of which contains a number of 
spherules, similar to the smaller spheres ; these latter appear- 
ing to have passed into the larger spheres, by a process of 
inclusion. 

There has been a considerable amount of controversy as to whether these 
elements possess a membrane ; there is little doubt however that there is no 
membrane present. 

It has also been disputed as to whether they should be considered as true 
cells or not. If by definition a cell must contain a nucleus, they can hardly 
be considered as such, since the characters of the highly refractive bodies con- 
tained in them have nothing in common with nuclei. We shall give later on 
reasons for thinking that they may however, as a result of incubation, become 
veritable cells. 

Another feature of the white yolk, according to His, is 
that in the region of the blastoderm it contains numerous 
large vacuoles filled with fluid ; they are suflSciently large to 
be seen with the naked eye, but do not seem to be present in 
the ripe ovarian ovum. 

9. It is now necessary to return to the blastoderm. In 
this, as we have already said, the naked eye can distinguish 
an opaque white rim surrounding a more transparent central 
area, in the middle of which again is a white spot of variable 
appearance. In an unfecundated cicatricula the white disc 
is simply marked with a number of irregular clear spaces, 
there being no proper division into a transparent centre and 
an opaque rim. 

The opaque rim is the commencement of what we shall 
henceforward speak of as the area opaca ; the central trans- 
parent portion is in the same way the beginning of the area 
pelludda. At this stage the distinction between these two 
areas depends entirely on the disposition of the white yolk 
beneath them, for the blastoderm when lifted up from the 
white yolk on which it rests appears imiform throughout. 
Tn the part corresponding to the area opaca the blastoderm 
its immediately on the white yolk, which here forms a . 
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somewhat rused ring, often spoken of as the germinal wall ; 
underneath the area pelhuada is a shallow space containing 
a nearij dear fluid, to the presence of which the central 
traDsparency seems to be due. The white spot in the middle 
of the area pellacida appears to be the nucleus of Pander 
shining through. 

Vertical sections of the blastoderm shew that it is formed 
of two lajersL The upper of these two layers is com- 
posed, see Fig. 3, q!>, of a single layer of cells, with their 
long axes arranged Yertically, adhering together so as to 
form a distinct memlN'ane, the edge of which rests upon 
the white yolk. After staining with silver nitrate, this 
membrane viewed fix>m above shews a mosaic of uniform 
polygonal ceUs. 

Each cell is composed of granular protoplasm filled with 
highly refractive globules; in most of the cells an oval 
nucleus may be distinguished, and is most probably present 
in alL They are of a uniform size (about 9fjb) over the 
opaque and the pellucid areas. 

The under layer (Fig. 3, l), is composed of cells which 
vary considerably in diameter ; but even the smaller cells of 
this layer are larger than the cells of the upper layer. 

They are spherical, and so filled with granules and highly 
refractive globules, that a nucleus can rarely be seen in tlH^rri : 
in the larger cells these globules contain a highly refractive 
body very similar to that present in the white yolk Hjiheres, 
from the smaller kinds of which indeed they are scarcely 
distinguishabla 

The cells of this layer do not form a distinct membrane 
like the cells of the upper layer, but lie as a somewhat 
irregular network of cells between the upper layer and the 
bed of white yolk on which the blastoderm rests. The 
lowest are generally the largest; in addition we find a 
few still larger cells generally separated by a small interval 
from the remainder of the cells of the lower layer, and 
resting directly upon the white yolk (Fig. 3, b). These are 
frequently spoken of dA formative cells; they are however 
similar in character and indeed connected by gradations 
with the larger cells of the lower layer. Their mode of 
formation during segmentation will be subsequently de- 
scribed* 
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JO. To r^tapimlaw : — In the normal 
u:JLicijliaT.ei Leu's egg ire reoctgnize the 
bija.'?v>i<;nLi. cvLi-is^tiDg of a cviopleTe upper 
laytr ^A fcTnall-r itudeai-e-i granii^ cells and 
a uiore *jt \^^> iuo.'mpleie imder laver of 
lar;f«-r cv:]L^. fijle^i -wiih lanrer iiranales: in 
tli<:M>e ]ow«.T celk nuclei are raielv visible. 
'J'L«3 thin flat di>c so formed rests, at the 
upp<:^mo}^t part of the entire yolk, on a bed 
of white yolk so di^posed as to give rise to 
the appearauce in the blastodermic disc it- 
>M^lf of an area opaca and an area pellucida. 
The great iiiass of the entire yolk consists of 
the )>o- called yellow yolk composed of gra- 
nular spheres. The white yolk is composed 
of Ktnaller spheres of peculiar structure, and 
exiiits, iu small part, as a thin coating around, 
aiid as thin coDcentric laminae in the sub- 
stance of the yellow yolk, but chiedy in the 
form of a flask-shaped mass in the interior 
i the yolk, the upiier somewhat expanded top of the neck 
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of which forms the bed on which the blastoderm rests. The 
whole yolk is invested with the vitelline membrane, this 
again with the white ; and the whole is covered with two 
shell-membranes and a shell. 

11. Such an egg has however undergone most important 
changes while still within the body of the hen ; and in 
order to understand the nature of the structures which have 
just been described, it will be necessary to trace briefly the 
history of the egg from the stage when it exists as a so-called 
ripe ovarian ovum in the ovary of a hen up to the time when 
it is laid. 

If one of the largest capsules of the ovary of a hen which 
is laying regularly be opened, it will be found to contain a 
nearly spherical (or more correctly, ellipsoidal with but 
slightly unequal axes) yellow body enclosed in a delicate 
membrane. This is the ovarian ovum or egg. Examined 
with care the ovum, which is tolerably uniform in appearance, 
will be found to be marked at one spot (generally facing the 
stalk of the capsule and forming the pole of the shorter axis 
of the ovum) by a small disc differing in appearance from 
the rest of the ovum. This disc is known as the germinal 
disc or discus proligerus. It consists of a lenticular mass of 




Section thbouoh the Germinal Disc op the ripe Ovarian Ovuh of a 
Fowl while tet enclosed in its Capsule. 

a. Connective-tissue capsule of the ovum. h. epithelium of tbe capsule, at the 
surface of which nearest the ovum lies tbe vitelline membraoe. c. granular 
material of tbe germinal disc, ^hich becomes converted into the blastoderm. 
(This is not very well represented in the woodcut. In sections which 
have been hardened in chromic acid it consists of fine granules. ) w, y, 
white yolk, which passes insenHibly into the fine granular material of the 
disc. X, germinal vesicle enclosed in a distinct membrane, but shrivelled 
up by the action of the chromic acid. The material enclosed in the 
membrane of the vesicle is in the hardened specimens finely j^^nular. 
y, space originally completely filled up by the germinal vtB\d«>,\i^lwsi ^<t 
latter was shrivelled up by the action of the chroinic acv^. 
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protoplasm (Fig. 4, r), imbedded in which is a highly refrac- 
tive globular or ellipsoidal body (Fig. 4, x), about 310;* in 
diameter, called the germinal vesicU, in the interior of which 
again is a small body, the germinal spot 

The rest of the ovum is known as the yolk. This consists 
of two elements, the white yolk- and the yellow yolk-spheres, 
which are distributed respectively very much in the same 
way as in the laid egg, the yellow yolk forming the mass of 
the ovum, and the white yolk being gathered underneath and 
around the disc (Fig. 4, w. y), and also forming a flask- 
shaped ma&s in the interior of the ovum. The delicate 
membrane surrounding the whole is the vitelline membrana 

OeUacher*! {Cntemckung aber dU Furchung und Blaiierbildung in H^K* 
nertie, Studitn au$ dan Jtutitute fur experimeniaie patkoiogie in Wien aui 
dem Jakrt 1869, pt. i) account of the ovarian ovum differs considerably 
from that given above. He finds in the ndghbourhood of the blastoderm 
a fiineiy granular material, within which lies a body appearing drcular when 
viewed from above, but having in section a somewhat quadrilateral shape; 
its side-walli), however, are curved, with their convexity turoed inwards. At 
the bottom of it lies an oval cavity with doubly contoured walls, and at its 
upper surface placed somewhat excentrically a semicircular space filled with 
clear material. 

Oellacher believes that the quadrilateral body which he thus describes is 
the germinal vesicle which has commenced to undergo a retrogressive meta- 
morphosis. For the further stages in the metamorphosip, and for further par- 
ticulars, vide Section 13. The circular hole beneath the vesicle is probably 
merely filled with fluid and is due to the contractions of the germ. 

12. When the ovarian ovum is ripe and about to be dis- 
charged from the ovary, its capsule is clasped by the dilated 
termination of the oviduct. The capsule then bursts, and 
the ovum escapes into the oviduct, its longer axis corre- 
sponding with the long axis of the oviduct, the germinal disc 
therefore being to one side. At the time of the bursting of 
the capsule the germinal vesicle disappears. 

In describing the changes which take place in the 
oviduct, it will be convenient, following the order previously 
adopted, to treat first of all of the formation of the accessory 
parts of the egg. These are secreted by the glandular walls 
of the oviduct. This organ therefore requires some descrip- 
tion. It may be said to consist of four parts ; — 1st. The 
dilated proximal extremity. 2nd. A long tubular portion, 
opening by a narrow neck or isthmus into the 3rd portion, 
^ch IS much dilated, and has been called the uterus; the 
part is somewhat narrow, and leads from the uterus 
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into the cloaca. The whole of the mucous membrane lining 
the oviduct is largely ciliated. 

The accessory parts of the egg are entirely formed in the 
2nd and 3rd portions. The layer of albumen which imme- 
diately surrounds the yolk is first deposited ; the chalazae are 
next formed. Their spiral character and the less distinctly 
marked spiral arrangement of the whole albumen is brought 
about by the motion of the egg along the spiral ridges into 
which the interior bf the second or tubular portion of the 
oviduct is thrown. The spirals of the two chalazae are in 
difiFerent directions. This is probably produced by their 
peripheral ends remaining fixed while the yolk to which 
their central ends are attached is caused to rotate by the 
contractions of the oviduct. During the formation of the 
chalazaB the rest of the albumen is also deposited; and 
finally the shell-membrane is formed in the narrow neck 
of the 2nd portion, by the fibrillation of the most external 
layer of albumen. The egg passes through the 2nd portion 
in little more than 3 hours. In the 3rd portion the shell is 
formed. The mucous membrane of this part is raised into 
numerous flattened folds, like large villi, containing follicu- 
lar glands. From these a thick white fluid is poured out, 
which soon forms a kind of covering to the egg, in which 
the inorganic particles are deposited. In this portion of the 
oviduct the egg remains from 12 to 18 hours, during which 
time the shell acquires its normal consistency. At the time 
of laying it is expelled from the uterus by violent muscular 
contractions, and passes with its narrow end downwards 
along the remainder of the oviduct, to reach the exterior. 

13. We have now to trace out the changes which take 
place in the germinal disc, during the passage of the egg 
down the oviduct. 

By the time when the egg becomes clasped by the expanded extremity of 
the oviduct the germinal vesicle has, according to Oellacher (loo cit. and also 
Archiv, fiir Micr. AnaJt. Vol. vni. 1872. p. 18), undergone still further 
retrogressive changes. It has now become very much flattened and closely 
applied to the vitelline membrane. Both this and former stages, if we may 
judge from the analo^j^y of osseous fishes, are preparatory to the whole germinal 
vesicle being bodily ejected from the germinal disc. For further particulars 
vide Oellacher, Arckiv.fiir Micr. Anat, Vol. vm. pp. i — 26. 

Impregnation occurs in the upper portion of the oviduct ; 
the spermatozoa being found actively moviiig in a ^vsai^l N^\iY^ 
is there contained. 
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It is not certain whether impregnation takes place previous to the depositkni 
of the albumen, or wbetuer the spermatozoa bore their way through the albumen. 
The former would appear to be the more probable view, though the fact thai 
Oeilacber has found Hpermatozoa in the albumen, speaks in favour of their being 
involved in the deposiiing albumen, and so being brought in contact with the 
blastoderm. 

According to Coste, ffittoire du dSvehppement des corpi organizU, the access 
of the cock to the hen once in seven days is sufficient. 

We have no positive evidence that the spennatozoa make 
their way through the vitelline membrane and so gain access 
to the germinal disc; but, as will be seen in a later part of 
this work, analogy renders such an event probable. 

14. At about the time when the shell is being formed 
round the egg, the germinal disc undergoes a remarkable 
change, known as segmentation. We shall have occasion to 
treat more fully of the nature of segmentation when we 
come to consider the amphibian ovum in which the various 
steps of the process may be more easily and satisfactorily 
traced. Meanwhile, inasmuch as the segmentation of the 





Surface Views of the early Stages of the Seqmehtatiom in a 

Fowl's Eoo. (After Coste.) 

A represents the earliest stage. The first furrow {h) has begun to make its 
appearance in the centre of the germinal disc, whose peiiphery is marked by 
the line a. In B, the first furrow is completed right across the disc, and a 
second similar furrow at nearly right angles to the first has appeared. The disc 
thus becomes divided somewhat irregularly into quadrants by four (half) furrows. 
In a later stage (C) the meridian furrows h have increased in number, from 
four, as in B, to nine, and cross furrows have also made their appearance. The 
disc is thus cut up into small central (c) and larger peripheral {d) se^gments. 
Several new cross furrows are seen just beginning, aaex, gr. close to the end ci 
the line of reference d. 
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germinal disc of a hen's egg diGfers materially tiom the 
segmentation of the entire ovum of an amphibian, the former 
may briefly be described here. 

Viewed from above, a furrow is seen to make its appear- 
ance, running across the germinal disc and dividing it into 
two halves (Fig. 5, A). This primary furrow is succeeded 
by a second at right angles to itseUl The surface thus 
becomes divided into four segments or quadrants (Fig, 5, B). 
Each of these is again bisected by radiating furrows, and 
thus the number of segments is increased from four to 
eight (it may be seven or nine). The central portion of 
each segment is then, by a cross furrow, cut off from the 
peripheral portion, giving rise to the appearance of a number 
of central smaller segments, surrounded by more external 
elongated segments (Fig. 5, 0). 

Division of the segments now proceeds rapidly by means 
of furrows running apparently in all directions. And it is 




SuBFACB View of the Gebhikal Disc or a Hsn'h Eaa Dciinio tHB Utu 

St^qes of SeqheHtaTIoH. (Chromic Acid FreparalJOD.) 
At c ia the cimtre of the disc the segmeDtation mtMwe* are ver7 ranall and 
niimeroiiB. At h, nearer the edge, they ore larger and fewer; while those at 
the extreme margin a are largest and feweiit of all. It will be noticed that the 
radinting fnirowa marldng off the Beginenla a do not ae jet reach to the extreme 
iDBrein ( of the diic 

The drawing u oompleted in one qnadrant only, il'm . 

•toad that tb* whoJs ointte ought to b« filled up in ii pi«aaB\3 Koi^Bx ii 
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important to note that the central s^menta divide more 
mpi<lly than the peripheral, and consequently become at once 
Htuallcr anil more numerous (Fig. 6), 

Moanwhile sections of the hardened blastoderm teach m 
that (tcgmentatioa is not confined to the surface, but extends 
throu{;li tho mass of the blastoderm; they shew us moreover 
thai (livisiun takes place by means of not only vertical, but 
rilMii horizontal furrows, i.e. furrows parallel to the surface <rf 
thi] disc (Fig. 7). 

Fw, 7. 






Beotiok op the Okbional Diso or a Fowl dubiho thb Later Staqis 
OF Seohehtatioh. 
The (eotioD, wbich nprsaenU rsCher more than hilf the bmulth of the 
blMtodenn (the middle line being sbewn at e), shews that the upper and central 
pnrti of the disc segment fimter than tlione betow and towardu the periphery. 
At the peripheiy thu nBjfniBnti are utill very large. One of the larger segmeuta 
ia ibewQ at a. In the majority of legmenta a nucleui can be 9e«D ; and it seenu 
probable that a nucInUH i* present in them all. Most of the se^entB are filled 
with highly rofranting «iiherul««, but thane are more numerous in some cella 
(aapecially the larger oalt* near the yolk) than ia others. In the central part of 
the blaHtoderm the up|ier cells hare commenced to form a diatinot layer. Ko 
ragmentatiim-cavlty is prpnent. 

a. large peripheral cell, b, larger cells of the loner parts of the blastoderm. 
c. middle line of blnstoderm. e. edge of the blaatoderm adjoining the white 
yolk. u. whltu yolk. 

In this way, by repeated diviBion, or segmentation, the 
original germinal disc is cut up into a large number of small 
rounded innsHes of protoplasm, which are smallest in the 
centre, an<l increase in size towards the periphery. The 
segments lying uppermost are moreover smaller than those 
beneath, and thus the establishment of the two layers of 
the blastoderm is foreshadowed. 
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According to Oellacher, Studien aua dem Ins, f, Exper, PathoL Yien. 1869, 
p. I, sections taken through the centre of the germinal disc at the beginning 
of segmentation shew a somewhat uneven vertical furrow, ending below in a 
small trianguhir space, where it joins a nearly horizontal furrow which meets 
the surface of the egg at some little distance on either side of the vertical 
furrow. It seems certain that these first-formed furrows do not include the 
inrhole of the germinal disc, whose limits at this stage are however imcertain; 
In the later stages of segmentation not only do the first-formed segments 
become further divided, but segmentation also extends into the remainder of 
the germinal disc. Goette, Archiv. Micr, Anat. x. 145, indeed maintains that 
segmentation (at a later period) even involves material which is undoubtedly 
white yolk. He describes nuclei as making their appearance in the upper 
surface of the bed of white yolk, and the substance round them as rising up in 
the form of papillse, which are subsequently constricted off and set free as 
supplementary segmentation masses. It is these, according to him, which give 
rise to the formative cells spoken of in the next paragraph. He states that they 
continue to be formed long after the commencement of incubation. We shaU 
return to this subject, when we come to discuss more fully the nature of the 
process of segmentation, in describing the ova of other classes of vertebrates. 

Between the segmented germinal disc, which we may 
now call the blastoderm, and the bed of white yolk on which 
it rests, a space containing fluid makes its appearance. This, 
gradually increasing in all dimensions, may be called the 
segmentation-cavity. 

15. As development proceeds, segmentation reaches its 
limits in the centre, but continues at the periphery, and 
thus eventually the masses at the periphery become of the 
same size as those in the centre. 

The distinction however between an upper and a lower 
layer becomes more and more obvious. 

The masses of the upper layer arrange themselves, side 
by side, with their long axes vertical; their nuclei become 
very distinct. In fact they form a membrane of columnar 
nucleated cells. 

The masses of the lower layer, remaining larger than 
those of the upper layer, continue markedly granular and 
round, and form rather a close irregular network than a 
distinct membrane. In them nuclei are either wholly absent 
or at least not readily visible. 

It seems more probable that the nucleus is hidden than that it is really 
absent. In the earliest stages of segmentation which we have examined when 
the segments were still few in number, a very large proportion of both great 
and small segments contained large weU-fornied nuclei. These nucleated 
segments, which were found in both the superficial and deeper portions of the 
disc, were invariably those in which the granules were for some reason or other 
few and fine ; in fact, wherever the granules were not sufficiently numerous tA 
render the body of the segment too opaque, thexe a ii\iQ\<&\]& co\i\!i\^ ^<&\a^\^. 
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W0 werA thii« led to the oonolamon that a nnoleas really existed in alL It u 
of course quite poHsible that the clearer nucleated maaeee eventnallj oome to 
the larface and leave the more (granular and opaque maues to form the lower 
layer; but it is much more likely that they do not, and that the granular con- 
ditinn of the cells of the lower layer of the fully formed blastoderm is on the 
one hand the result of their being in immediate contact with the exoessiydy 
frranular white yolk-cells, and on the other the cause of their nuclei not being 
seen. We have a somewhat analogous case in the invisibility of the nndeos in 
the early stages of the amphibian blood-corpuscle. 

At the time when the Regmentation-spheres in the centre 
are smaller than those at the periphery, and those above 
are also smaller than those below, a few large spherical 
masses begin to separate from the remainder (or to arise 
by a continued process of segmentation from the bed of 
white yolkj, and to rest directly on the white yolk, at the 
bottom of the shallow segmentation-cavity. They contain 
either numerous small nucleated spherules, or fine granules ; 
the spherules precisely resembling the smaller spheres of 
white yolk. These loose spherical masses are the for-mdHve 
cells already spoken of. 

Thus the original germinal disc of the ovarian ovum, 
its germinal vesicle having disappeared, becomes, by the 
process of segmentation, converted into a blastoderm such as 
is met with in the egg when laid, into an upper layer of 
columnar nucleated cells, and into a lower layer of irregularly 
disposed rounded masses which have not yet definitely ac- 
quired the character of cells, accompanied by a few stray 
" formative '* cells lying loose in the segmentation-cavity. 



CHAPTER II. 



A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE HISTORY OF INCUBATION. 

1. Step by step the simple two-layered blastoderm de- 
scribed in the previous chapter is converted into the complex 
organism of the chick. The details of the many changes 
through which this end is reached will perhaps be rendered 
more intelligible if we prefix to the special history of them 
a brief summary of the general course of events from the 
beginning to the end of incubation. 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind that the 
embryo itself is formed in the area pellucida, and in the 
area pellucida alone. The area opaca in no part enters 
directly into the body of the chick; the structures to 
which it gives rise are to be regarded as appendages, which 
sooner or later disappear. 

2. The blastoderm at starting consists of two layers* 
Very soon a third layer makes its appearance between the 
other two. These three layers, the establishment of which 
is a fact of fundamental importance in the history of the 
embryo, are called respectively the upper, middle and lower 
layers, or epiblast, mesobldst and hypoblast. 

This triple division corresponds roughly, though not exactly, to the old 
division into serous, vascular and mucous layers. 

3. The blastoderm which at first, as we have seen, lies 
like a watch-glass over the segmentation-cavity, its margin 
resting on the circular germinal wall of white yolk, spreads, 
as a thin circular sheet, over the yolk, immediately under 
the vitelline membrane. Increasing uniformly at all points 
of its circumference, the blastodermic expansion covers more 
and more of the yolk, and at last, xeaciimg \\j& OY^^^sXfc ^^^ 
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completely envelopes it. Thus the whole yolk, instead of 
being enclosed as formerly by the vitelline membrane alone, 
comes to be also enclosed in a bag formed by the blafitoderm. 

It is not however until quite a late period that the 
complete closing in at the opposite pole takes place, so 
that the extension of the blastoderm must be thought of as 
going on during nearly the whole period of incubation. 

Both the area opaca and the area pellucida share in 
. this enlargement, but the area opaca increases much more 
rapidly than the area pellucida, and plays the principal 
part in encompassing the yolk. 

4. The mesoblast, in that part of the area opaca which 
is nearest to the area pellucida, becomes the seat of peculiar 
changes, which result in the formation of blood-vessela 
Hence this part of the area opaca is called the vascular area. 

5. The embryo itself may be said to be formed by a 
folding off of the central portion of the area pellucida from 
the rest of the blastoderm. At first the area pellucida is 
quite flat, or, inasmuch as it forms part of the circumference 
of the yolk, slightly but uniformly curved. Very soon, how- 
ever, there appears at a certain spot a semilunar groove, at 
first small, but gradually increasing in depth and extent ; this 
groove, which is represented in section in the diagram (Fig. 
8, A), breaks the uniformity of the level of the area pellucida. 
It may be spoken of as a tucking in of a small portion of the 
blastoderm in the form of a crescent. When viewed from 
above, it presents itself as a curved line (the hinder of the 
two concentric curved lines in front of A in Fig 11), which 
marks the hind margin of the groove, the depression itself 
being hidden. In a vertical longitudinal section carried 
through the middle line, we may recognize the following 
parts (Fig. 8, A, or on a larger scale Fig. 9, which also 
shews details which need not be considered now). Beginning 
at what will become the posterior extremity of the embryo, 
(the left-hand side of the figure in each case), and following 
the surface of the blastoderm forwards (to the right in the 
figures), the level is maintained for some distance, and then 
there is a sudden descent, the blastoderm bending round and 
pursuing a precisely opposite direction to its previous one, 
running backwards instead of forwards, for some distance. 

)n however turns round again, and once more running 
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Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8, il to iV forms a series of purely diagraniinatic representations in- 
troduced to ficilitatH the comprehension of the mnnner in which the body of 
the embryo is formed, and of the various relations of the yolk-sac, anmion 
and allantois. 

In all vt is the vitelline membrane, placed, for convenience sake, at some 
distance from its contents, and represented as persisting in the later stages ; in 
the actual ^^;g it is in direct contact with the blastoderm (or yolk), and early 
ceases to have a separate existence. In all t indicates the embryo, ;pfp the 
general pleuro-peritoneal space, af the folds of the amnion, a the amnion proper, 
oe or cu; the cavity holding the liquor amnii, al the allantois, ci the alimentary 
canal, y or yB the yolk or yolk-sac. 

A^ which may be considered as a vertical section taken longitudinally along 
the axis of the embryo, represents the relations of the parts of the e%g at 
the time of the first appearance of the head-fold, seen on the right-hand side 
of the blantoderm e. The blastoderm is spreading both behind (to the left 
hand in the figure), and in front (to right hand) of the head-fold, its limits 
being indicated by the shading and thickening for a certain distance of the 
margin of the yolk y. As yet there is no fold on the left side of t correspond- 
ing to the head-fold on the right, while therefore the front limit of the embryo, 
as distinguished from the blastoderm, is marked out by the head-fold, there 
is at present no tail-fold, and therefore no hind limit. 

^ is a vertical transverse s 'ction of the same period drawn for convenience 
sake on a larger scale (it should have been made flatter and less curved). It 
shews that the blastoderm (vertically shaded) is extending laterally SA m«lV «s^ 
fore and aft, in fact in all directions; but there are no XsAAXtSi. lo\&&^ v(A'^^\^- 
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foro DO latcml limiti to tha bodj of tba embrjo u dlsttngnlabBd from tin 

IncidenMlIj it ih'wa the fonnklinn of ths mednllkTy gmove hy the aaaf 
ap of the UmLiiie daruilei. BeneHth tha aection of the grnoTe ia aeeii Ac 
rudiment of the niitnchiirrt. On either urte a line iodicktea the clekvaga <i 
the meaobUit junt commencing. Thii cieavnge, it will ba acen, doea not eiiit 
in tha mure cenlinl pvta of the embrjo. 

In Cwhioh repreirnta ■ vrrticiil longitudinal apctioti of later Aain, both 
heul-foM {on the right) and tail-fold (on the Ivft) have aijialiced ooniddcnU^ 
Ths alimentary canid is tht-refora cioaed in both, in front and behind, but ia m 
middle atill widely opan to the jolli y below. Though tha axial parta (rf tba 
embrjo have become thickened by growth, tba body-walla are ittall tbin; in 
tbem however in seen the cleavage of the mraoblast, and the divergenee of 
the aomatiipleure and splanchnopleuce. The splanchnoplenre both at the head 
and at the tail ia taldMl in to a greater extent than t^e aomatoplenre, and 
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forms the still wide splanchnic stalk. At the end of the stalk, which is m yet 
short, it bends outwards again and spreads over the top of the yolk. The 
somatopleure folded in less than the splanchnopleure to form the wider somatic 
stalk, sooner bends round and runs outwards again. At a little distance from 
both the head and the tail it is raised up into a fold, a/, a/, that in front of the 
head being the highest. These are the amniotic folds. Descending from either 
fold, it speedily joins the splanchnopleure again, and the two, once more united 
into an uncleft membrane, extend some way downwards over the yolk, the 
limit or outer margin of the opaque area not being shewn. All the npace 
between the somatopleure and the splanchnopleure is shaded with dots, pp. 
Close to the body this space may be called the pleuroperitoneal cavity; but 
outside the body it runs up into either amniotic fold, and also extends some 
little way over the yolk. 

D represents the tail-end at about the same stage on a more enlarged 
scale, in order to illustrate the position of the allantois al (which was for the 
sake of simplicity omitted in C), shewn as a bud from the pplanchnopleure, 
stretching downwards into the pleuroperitoneal cavity pp. The dotted area 
representing as before the whole space between the splanchnopleure and the 
somatopleure, it is evident that a way i<t open for the allautois to extend from 
its present position into the space between the two walls of the amniotic 
fold af. 

Ef also a longitudinal section, represents a stage still farther advanced. 
Both splanchnic and somatic stalks are much narrowed, especially the former, 
the cavity of the alimentary canal being now connected with the cavity of the 
yolk by a mere canal. The folds of the amnion are spreading over the top of 
the embryo and nearly meet. Each fold consists of two walls or limbs, the 
space between which (dotted) is as before merely a part of the space between 
the somatopleure and splanchnopleure. Between these arched anmiotio folds 
and the body of the embryo is a space not as yet entirely closed in. 

F represents on a different scale a transverse section of E taken through 
the middle of the splanchnic stalk. The black ring in the body of the embryo 
shews the position of the neural canal, below which is a black spot, marking 
the notochord. On either side of the notochord the divergence of somato- 
pleure and splanchnopleure is obvious. The splanchnopleure, more or less 
thickened, is Komewhat bent in towards the middle line, but the two sides do 
not unite, the alimentary canal being as yet open below at this spot; after 
converging somewhat they divei^e again and run outwards over the yolk. 
The somatopleure folded in to some extent at first to form the body-walls 
(which are here made too thick), soon bends outwards again, and almost im- 
mediately is raised up into the lateral folds of tie amnion af. The conti> 
nuity of the pleuroperitoneal cavity within the body with the interior of the 
amniotic fold outside the body is evident; both cavities are dotted. It will 
of course be understood that this is a purely diagrammatic representation, 
the various cavities, &c., being exaggerated in order to shew their relations more 
clearly. 

G, which corresponds to 2) at a later stage, is introduced to shew the 
manner in which the aUantois, now a distinctly hollow body, whose cavity is 
continuous with that of the alimentary canal, becomes directed towards the 
amniotic fold. 

In H 8k longitudinal, and I a transverse section of later date, great changes 
have taken place. The several folds of the amnion have met and coalesced 
above the body of the embryo. The inner liiubs of the several folds have 
united into a single membrane (a), which encloses a space {ae) round the eti\bT^c\. 
Thid membrane a is the amnion proper, and the oavity m\iVi\ii\\i, ve.\^V9«>ift\L 
it and the embryo^ is the cavity of the amnion oonta^mtkcr t\\.Q Ylc^ot ^»tcv\vv\. 
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It will ba Men that ths unnion a now forma in erory diractiaii tha tMmaa- 
tion nf till HiiiiBtuiilvure ; the periijhRnl porciom of tha aoBuUapleimb tta 
nnitail outer it d«M»nil)i>B HnibB or walU of the folda of 'm C, D, P, Q hnin| 
bran out virift, kniI now torniiug ui independent contmn 
tkorim, imnieil lately undcrneMh the vitelliue niuDibnuie. 

In / tliB RplniichnnplDUrB ia aaen convergiajf to compeHi hid cuiawa 
of tlie ■limeiitAiy oiiial u', even at the Btalk (sbewhere the canal baa of eoona 
Inng bean cloned in), and then ipreading outwards ■■ oiual over tha jotL 
Tlie j>nint at which it uiiitei with the loniatopleure, markiog tbe axbema 
limit nf tlie clea*aj;a of tha meaoblait, ia now much neanr the lowar pula 
of the ditniniahed v»lk. 

Ai a reHult of llieite aereral changea, a great increase in the dotted apaoa 
had taken place. It ia now poaxibie tu paea from the actual peritoneal cavitf 
within the IhkIi^, on the one band round a great portion of tha circmnferenee 
of the yolk, and on the otlter hand aUove the amnion a, in the q>ao« betweaa 
it and the chorion. 

Into thi» apace tha ollantoia ia aeen apreading in £' at oj. 




In L the apTanchnopleniv has completelj invested tbe yolk-iao, but at the 
lower pole of the yolk is atill continuom with Uiat peripheral remnant of the 
■omatoplpure now called the chorion. In other words, clearage of the meao- 
blast has boec carried all round the yolk (j/i) except at tiie very lower pole. 

In M the cleavage has been carried through the pole itself; the peripheral 
portion of the splnnchncpleure forms a complete investment of the yolk qoite 
unconnected with the peripheral portion of the somatopleure, which now exiata 
aa a continuona membrane lining the interior of the ahell. The yolk sao (yi) i« 
therefore quite loose in the pleumperitoneal cavity, being connected only with 
lie atinientwy canal (a') by a solid pedicle. 
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Lastly, in iV the yolk sao (ys) is shewn being withdrawn into the cavity 
of the body of the embryo. The allantois is as before, for the sake of 
simplicity, omitted ; its pedicle would of course lie by the side of ys in the 
somatic stalk marked by the usual dotted shading. 

It may be repeated that the above are diagrams, the various spaces being 
shewn distended, whereas in many of them in the actual egg the walls have 
collapsed^ and are in near juxtaposition. 
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DiAGBAMMATIO LONGITUDINAL SECTION THBOUGH THE AxiS OF AH EHBBTO. 

The section is supposed to be made at a time when the head-fold has com- 
menced but the tail- fold has not yet appeared. 

F. So, fold of the soroatopleure. F. Sp, fold of the splanchnopleure. 

The line of reference F. So. is placed in the lower bay, outside the embryo. 
The line of D is placed in the upper bay inside the embryo; this will remain as 
the alimentary canal. Both folds {F. So., F. Sp,) are parts of the head-fold, and 
are to be thought of as continually travelling onwards (to the left) as develop^ 
nient proceeds. 

pp, space between somatopleure and splanchnopleure : pleuroperitoneal cavity. 
Am. commencing (head) fold of the amnion. 

A fuller explanation is given under Fig. 16. 

forward, with a gentle ascent, regains the original level. As 
seen in section, then, the blastoderm at this spot may be said to 
be folded up in the form of the letter 8. This fold we shall 
always speak of as the head-fold. In it we may recognize 
two limbs : an upper limb in which the curve is directed for- 
wards, and its bay, opening backwards, is underneath the 
blastoderm, i.e, as we shall ^ee, inside the embryo (Fig. 9, D) \ 
and an under limb in which the curve is directed backwards, 
and its bay, opening forwards, is above the blastoderm, i.e. 
outside the embryo. If an g like the above, made of some 
elastic material, were stretched laterally, the effect would be 
to make both limbs longer and proportionallj T^Tto^^t^^vsA* 
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their bays, instead of being shallow cups, would become more 
tubular. Such a result is in part arrived at by the growth 
of the blastoderm ; the upper limb of the 8 is continually 
growing forward (but, unlike the stretched elastic model, in- 
creases in all its dimensions at the same time), and the lower 
limb is as continually lengthening backwards ; and thus both 
upper and lower bays become longer and longer. This we 
shall hereafter speak of as the travelling backwards of the 
head-fold. 

The two bays do not however both become tubular. The 
section we have been speaking of is supposed to be taken 
vertically along a line, which will afterwards become the axis 
of the embryo ; and the lower bay of the 8 is a section of the 
crescentic groove mentioned above, in its middle or deepest 
part. On either side of the middle line the groove gradually 
becomes shallower. Hence in sections taken on either side 
' of the middle line or axis of the embryo (above or below the 
plane of the figures), the groove would appear the less marked 
the farther the section from the middle line, and at a certain 
distance would disappear altogether. It must be remembered 
that the groove is at first crescent-shaped, with its concavity 
turned towards what will be the hind end of the embryo 
(Fig. 11). As the whole head-fold is carried farther and farther 
back, the horns of the crescent are more and more drawn 
in towards the middle line, the groove becoming first semi- 
circular, then horse-shoe-shaped. In other words, the head- 
fold, instead of being a simple fold running straight back- 
wards, becomes a curved fold with a central portion in front 
running backwards, and two side portions running in towards 
the middle line. The effect of this is that the upper bay of 
the 8 (that within the embryo) gets closed in at the sides 
as well as in the front, and thus speedily becomes tubular. 
The under bay of the 8 (that outside the embryo) remains 
of course open at the sides as in front, and forms a sort of 
horse-shoe-shaped ditch surrounding the front end of the 
embryo. 

We have dwelt thus at length on the formation of the 
head-fold, because, unless its characters are fairly grasped, 
much difficulty may be found in understanding many events 
in the history of the chick. The reader will perhaps find the 
matter easier to comprehend if he makes for himself a rough 
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model, which he easily can do by spreading a cloth out flat 
to represent the blastoderm, placing one hand underneath it, 
to mark the axis of the embryo, and then tucking in the 
cloth from above under the tips of his fingers. The fingers, 
covered with the cloth and slightly projecting from the level 
of the rest of the cloth, will represent the head, in front of 
which will be the semicircular or horse-shoe-shaped groove 
of the head-fold. 

At its first appearance the whole 8 may be spoken of as 
the head-fold, but later on it will be found convenient tc^ 
restrict the name chiefly to the lower limb of the 8. 

Some time after the appearance of the head-fold, an 
altogether similar but less conspicuous fold makes its ap- 
pearance, at a point which will become the posterior end of 
the embryo. This fold, which travels forwards just as the 
head-fold travels backwards, is the tail-fold (Fig. 8, G). 

In addition, between the head- and the tail-fold two lateral 
folds appear, one on either side. These are simpler in cha- 
racter than either head-fold or tail-fold, inasmuch as they 
are nearly straight folds directed inwards towards the axis of 
the body (Fig. 8, F), and not complicated by being crescentic 
in form. Otherwise they are exactly similar. 

As these several folds become more and more developed, 
the head-fold travelling backwards, the tail-fold forwards, 
and the lateral folds inwards, they tend to unite in the 
middle point ; and thus give rise more and more distinctly 
to the appearance of a small tubular sac seated upon, and 
connected, by a continually-narrowing hollow stalk, with that 
larger sac which is formed by the extension of the rest of the 
blastoderm over the whole yolk. 

The smaller sac we may call the ''embryonic sac," the 
larger one "the yolk-sac." As incubation proceeds the smaller 
sac (Fig. 8), gets IsPrger and larger at the expense of the yolk- 
sac (the contents of the latter being gradually assimilated by 
nutritive processes into the tissues forming the growing walls 
of the former, not directly transferred from one cavity into 
the other). Within a day or two of the hatching of the 
chick, at a time when the yolk-sac is still of some consider- 
able size, or at least has not yet dwindled away altogether, 
and the development of the embryonic sac is nearly com- 
plete, the yolk-sac (Fig. 8, N) is slipped m\.o \)cvft \iQ$JL^ ^1 
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the embryo^ so that ultimately the embryonic sac alone re- 
mains. 

6. The embryo, then, is formed by a folding oflF of a 
portion of the blastoderm from the yolk-sac The general 
outline of the embryo is due to the direction and shape of 
the several folds which share in its formation ; these^ while 
preserving a nearly perfect bilateral symmetry, present marked 
diflferences at the two ends of the embryo. Hence from the 
very first there is no diflBculty in distinguishing the end which 
will be the head from that which will be the tail. 

In addition to this, the tubular sac of the embryo, while 
everywhere gradually acquiring thicker and thicker walls, 
undergoes at various points, through local activities of growth 
in the form of thickenings, ridges, buds or other processes, 
many modifications of the outline conferred upon it by the 
constituent folds. Thus bud-like processes start out from 
the trunk to form the rudiments of the limbs, and similar 
thickenings and ridges give rise to the jaws and other parts 
of the face. By the unequal development of these outgrowths 
the body of the chick is gradually moulded into its proper 
outward shape. 

7. Were the changes which take place of this class only, 
the result would be a tubular sac of somewhat complicated 
outline, but still a simple tubular sac. Such a simple sac 
might perhaps be roughly taken to represent the body of 
many an invertebrate animal; but the typical structure of a 
bird or other vertebrate animal is widely different. It may 
very briefly be described as follows. 

First there is, above, a canal running lengthways along 
the body, in which are lodged the brain and spinal cord. 
Below this neural tube is an axis represented by the bodies 
of the vertebrae and their continuation forwards in the 
structures which form the base of the stull. Underneath 
this, again, is another tube closed in above by the axis, 
and on the sides and below by the body-walls. Enclosed 
in this second tube, and suspended from the axis, is a 
third tube, consisting of the alimentary canal with its 
appendages (liver, salivary glands, lungs, &c., which are 
fundamentally mere diverticula from one simple canal). 
The cavity of the outer tube, which also contains the 
^eart and other parts of the vascular system, is the general 
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body cavity ; it is divided into a thoracic or pleural, and an 
abdominal or peritoneal cavity; these two cavities are, how- 
ever, from their mode of origin, portions of one and the same 
tube. Thus a transverse section of a vertebrate animal 
always shews the same fundamental structure: above a single 
tube, below a double tube, the latter consisting of one tube 
enclosed within another, the inner being the alimentaiy 
canal, the outer the general cavity of the body. Into suca 
a triple tube the simple tubular embryonic sac of the chick 
is converted by a series of changes of a remarkable character. 

The upper or neural tube is formed in the following way. 
At a very early period the upper surface of the blastoderm 
in the region wkch wiU beSme the embiyo, is raised up 
into two ridges or folds which run parallel to each other at a 
short distance on either side of what will be the long axis of 
the embryo, and thus leave between them a shallow longitu-* 
dinal groove (Fig. 8, B, also Figs. 11, 12, mx). As these ridges^ 
which bear the name of medullary foldsy increase in height 
they arch over towards each other and eventually meet 
and coalesce in the middle line, thus converting the groove 
into a canal, which at the same time becomes closed at either 
end (Fig. 8, F, 7, also Fig. 13.— -.if.). The cavity so 
formed is the cavity of the neural tube, and eventually 
becomes the cerebro-spinal canal. 

The lower double tube, that of the alimentary canal, and 
of the general cavity of the body, is formed in an entirely 
diflferent way. It is, broadly speaking, the result of the yinc^ 
tion and coalescence of the fundamental embryonic folds, the 
head-fold, tail-fold, and lateral folds ; in a certain sense the 
cavity of the body is the cavity of the tubular sac described 
in the last paragraph. 

But it is obvious that a tubular sac formed by the folding 
in of a single sheet of tissue, such as we have hitherto con- 
sidered the blastoderm to be, must be a simple tubular sac 
possessing a single cavity only. The blastoderm however 
does not long remain a single sheet, but speedily becomes a 
double sheet of such a kind that, when folded in, it gives rise 
to a double tube. 

Very early the blastoderm becomes thickened in the 
region of the embryo, the thickening being chiefly due to asi 
increase in tb^ middle layer or meso\)\asl, ^VWj^ ^\» XXxfe ^ajox^ 
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time it becomes split or clcfb horizontally over the greats 
part of its extent into two leaves, an upper leaf and a lower 
leaf. In the neighbourhood of the axis of the bodj, beneath 
the neural tube, this cleavage is absent (Fig. 8, B; also Piga 
13 — 20), in fact, it begins at some little distance on either 
side of the axis and spreads thence into the periphery in all 
directions. It is along the thickened mesoblast that the 
cleavage takes place, the upper part of the mesoblast uniting 
with epiblast to form the upper leaf, and the lower part with 
the hypoblast to form the lower leaf. 

In the fundamental folds both leaves are involved, both 
leaves are folded downwards and inwards, both leaves tend 
to meet in the middle below; but the lower leaf is folded in 
more rapidly, and thus diverges from the upper leaf, a space 
being gradually developed between them (Fig. 8). In course 
of time the several folds of the lower leaf meet and unite to 
form an inner tube quite independently of the upper leaf, 
whose own folds in turn meet and unite to form an outer 
tube separated from the inner one by an intervening space. 
The inner tube is the alimentary canal which is subsequently 
perforated at both ends to form the mouth and anus; the 
walls of the outer tube are the walls of the body, and the 
space between the two tubes is the general *' serous cavity,** 
which being subsequently divided into pleural and peritoneal 
portions, may be spoken of as the pleuroperitoneal cavity. 

Hence the upper (or outer) leaf of the blastoderm, from 
its giving rise to the body-walls, is called the somatopleure^ ; 
the lower (or inner) leaf, from its forming the alimentary 
canal and its tributary viscera, the splanchrwpieure*. 

This horizontal splitting of the blastoderm into a somato- 
pleure and a splanchnopleure, which we shall hereafter speak 
of as the cleavage of the mesoblast, is not confined to the region 
of the embryo, but gradually extends over the whole of the 
yolk-sac. Hence in the later days of incubation the yolk- 
sac comes to have ' two distinct coats, an inner splanchno- 
pleuric and an outer somatopleuric investment, separable 
from each other all over the sac. We have seen that, owing 
to the manner of its formation, the ' embryonic sac ' is con- 
nected with the 'yolk-sac' by a continual narrowing hollow 

< ^ Soma, body, pleurorkt side, ^ SplanchniCt viscus, pUunm, aido. 
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stalk ; but this stalk must, like the embryonic sac itself, be 
a double stalk, and consist of a smaller inner stalk within a 
Jarger outer one, Fig. 8, EJS. The folds of the splanchnopleure, 
as they tend to meet and unite in the middle line below, 
give rise to a continually narrowing hollow stalk of their 
own, a splanchnic stalk, by means of which the walls of the 
alimentary canal are continuous with the splanchnopleuric 
investment of the yolk-sac, and the interior of that canal is 
continuous with the yolk inside the yolk-sac. In the same 
way the folds of the somatopleure form a similar stalk of 
their own, a somatic stalky by means of which the body- 
walls of the chick are continuous (for some time; the con- 
tinuity, as we shall see, being eventually broken by the 
development of the amnion) with the somatopleuric invest- 
ment of the yolk-sac ; and the pleuroperitoneal cavity of the 
body of the chick is continuous with the narrow space be- 
tween the two investments of the yolk-sac. 

At a comparatively early period the canal of the splanch- 
nic stalk becomes obliterated, so that the material of the 
yolk can no longer pass directly into the alimentary cavity, 
but has to find its way into the body of the chick by absorp- 
tion through the blood-vessels. The somatic stalk, on the 
other hand, remains widely open for a much longer time ; but 
the somatic shell of the yolk-sac never undergoes that thick- 
ening which takes place in the somatic walls of the embryo 
itself; on the contrary, it remains thin and insignificant. 
When accordingly in the last days of incubation the greatly 
diminished yolk-sac with its splanchnic investment is with- 
drawn into the rapidly enlarging abdominal cavity of the 
embryo, the walls of the abdomen close in and unite, without 
any regard to the shrivelled, emptied somatopleuric invest- 
ment of the yolk-sac, which is cast off as no longer of any 
use. (Fig. 8. Compare the series.) 

8. Very closely connected with the cleavage of the meso- 
blast and the division into somatopleure and splanchnopleure, 
is the formation of the amnion, all mention of which was, for 
the sake of simplicity, purposely omitted in the description 
j.ust given. 

The amnion takes its origin from certain folds of the 
somatopleure, and of the somatopleure only, in the following 
way. . 
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At a time when the cleavage of the mesoblast has some^ 
what advanced, there appears, a little way in front of the semi* 
lunar head-fold, a second fold (Fig. 11, also Fig. 8,' (7.), running 
more or less parallel or rather concentric with the first and 
not unlike it in general appearance, though differing widely 
from it in nature. In the head-f jld the whole thickness of the 
blastoderm is involved ; in it both somatopleure and splanch- 
nopleure (where they exist, i,e. where the mesoblast is clefts) 
take part This second fold, on the contrary, is limited entirely 
to the somatopleure. Compare Figs. 8 and 9. In front of 
the head'fold, and therefore altogether in front of the body 
of the embryo, the somatopleure is a very thin membrane, 
consisting only of epiblast and a very thin layer of mesoblast; 
and the fold we are speaking of is, in consequence, itself 
thin and delicate. Rising up as a semilunar fold with its 
concavity directed towards the embryo (Fig. 8, G, af,)^ 
as it increases in height it is gradually drawn backwards 
over the developing head of the embryo. The fold thus 
covering the head is in due time accompanied by similar 
folds of the somatopleure, starting at some little distance be- 
hind the tail^ and at some little distance from the sides (Fig. 8, 
Cy D, H, F). In this way the embryo becomes surrounded 
by a series of folds of thin somatopleure, which form a 
continuous wall all round it. All are drawn gradually over the 
body of the embryo, and at last meet and completely coalesce 
(Fig. 8, H, I)y all traces of their junction being removed* 
Beneath these united folds there is therefore a cavity, within 
which the embryo lies (Fig. 8, jH", ae). This cavity is the 
cavity of the amnion. The folds which we have been 
describing are those which form the amnion. 

Each fold, of course, necessarily consists of two limbs, both 
limbs consisting of epiblast and a very thin layer of mesoblast; 
but in one limb the epiblast looks towards the embryo, while 
in the other it looks away from it. The space between the two 
limbs of the fold, as can easily be seen in Fig. 8, is really part 
of the space between the somatopleure and splanchnopleure; 
it is therefore continuous with the general space, part of which 
afterwards becomes the pleuroperitoneal cavity of the body, 
shaded with dots in the figure and marked {p p). So that it 
is possible to pass from the cavity between the two limbs of 
each fold of the amnion into the cavity which surrounds 
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the alimentary canal. When the several folds meet and 
coalesce together above the embryo, they unite in such a 
way that all their inner limbs go to form a continuous inner 
membrane or sac, and all their outer limbs a similarly con- 
tinuous outer membrane or sac. The inner membrane thus 
built up forms a completely closed sac round the body of the 
embryo, and is called the amniotic sac, or amnion proper^ 
(Fig. 8, ZT, /, &c. a.), and the fluid which it afterwards con- 
tains is called the amniotic fluid, or liquor amnii. The space 
between the inner and outer sac, being formed by the united 
cavities of the several folds, is, from the mode of its forma- 
tion, simply a part of the general cavity found everywhere 
between somatopleure and splanchnopleure. The outer sac 
over the embryo lies close under the vitelline membrane, 
while its periphery is gradually extended over the yolk as 
the somatopleuric investment of the yolk-sac described in the 
preceding paragraph. 

9. If the mode of origin of these two sacs (the inner 
or true amnion, and the outer or false amnion, as Baer 
called it) and their relations to the embryo be borne in mind, 
the reader will have no diflSculty in understanding the course 
taken in its growth by an important organ, the allantois, of 
which we shall hereafter have to speak more in detail* 

The aJlantois is fundamentally an appendage of the 
alimentary canal, and may be regarded as a bud thrown 
out by the splanchnopleure close to its junction with the 
somatopleure at the hinder end of the embryo (Fig. 8, D, 
al.). From thence it grows first into the pleuroperitoneal 
cavity of the embryo, and thence very rapidly pushes its 
way by the development of a long stalk into the space 
between the true and false amniotic sacs (Fig. 8, Q, K), 
Curving over the embryo, it comes to lie over, the embryo 
and the amnion proper, separated from the shell (and vitelline 
membrane) by nothing more than the thin false amnion. 
In this position it performs its functions as a respiratory 
organ, it is evident that though now placed quite outside 
the embryo, the space in which it lies is a continuation of 
that peritoneal cavity in which it took its origin. 

It is only necessary to add, that the false amnion either 
coalesces with the vitelline membrane, in contact with which 
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it lioR, or else replaces it, and in the later days of incuba- 
tion in known as the cliorion. 

In tlie above account we have described the somatopleure as consifltiBg 
*of mesoblast an well as epiblast even in its moet peripheral portions. The ioner 
limbs of tho amniotic folds undoubtedly contain mesoblastio element*, since 
the amnion proper contains plain muscular fibres. Some authors however 
regard tbo outer limbs of the amniotic folds (giving rise to the false amnion) 
and the 8umatu2)leurc beyuud them as being compotied of epiblast only. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE DURING THE FIRST 

DAY OF INCUBATION. 

1. During the descent of the egg along the oviduct, 
where it is exposed to a temperature of about 40® C, the 
blastoderm, as we have seen, continues to undergo im- 
portant changes. When the egg is laid and becomes cold 
these changes all but entirely cease, and the blastoderm 
remains inactive until, under the influence of the higher tem- 
perature of natural or artificial incubation, the vital activities 
. of the germ are brought back into play, the arrested changes 
go on again, and usher in the series of events which we have 
now to describe in detail. 

The condition of the blastoderm at the time when the 
egg is laid is not exactly the same in all eggs, in some the 
changes being farther advanced than in others, though the 
differences of course are slight ; in some eggs, especially in 
warm weather, changes of the same kind as those caused by 
actual incubation may take place, to a certain extent, in the 
interval between laying and incubation ; lastly, in all eggs, 
both under natural and especially under artificial incubation, 
the dates of the several changes are, within the limits of 
some hours, very uncertain, particularly in the first few days ; 
one egg being found, for example, at 36 hours in the same 
stage as another at 24 or 30 hours, or a third at 40 or 48 
hours. When we speak therefore of any event as taking 
place at any given hour or part of any given day, we are to 
be understood as meaning that such an event will generally 
be found to have taken place at about that time. We 
introduce exact dates for the convenience $>£ d^9»(itYgV»\sycu 
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The changes which take place during the first day will be 
most easily considered under three periods : from the 1st to 
the 12th, from the 12th to the 20th, and from the 20th to the 
24th hour. 

2. From the let to about the lith hour. — ^During this 
period the blastoderm when viewed from above is found to 
have increased greatly in size. The pellucid area, which at 
the best is but obscurely marked in the unincubated egg; 
becomes very distinct (the central opacity having dis- 
appeared), and contrasts strongly with the opaque area, 
which has even still more increased both in distinctness 
and size. 

For the first few hours both the pellucid and opaque 
areas remain circular, and the only change, besides increase 
in size and greater distinctness which can be observed in 
them, is a slight ill-defined opacity or loss of transparency! 
which makes its appearance in about the middle of the 
pellucid area. This is known as the embryonic shield. 

3. Slight as are the changes which can at this stage bo 
seen from surface views, sections taken from hardened 
specimens bring to light many most important changes in 
the nature and arrangement of the constituent cells. 

It will be remembered that the blastoderm in the un- 
incubated egg is composed of two layers, an upper (Fig. 3, ep) 
and an under layer; that the upper is a coherent membrane 
of columnar nucleated cells, but that the lower one (Fig. 3,/.) 
is formed of an irregular network of larger cells in which 
the nuclei, if present, are rarely visible ; and that in addition 
to this there are certain still larger cells, called ' formative 
cells ' (Fig. 3, 6), lying at the bottom of the segmentation* 
cavity. 

Under the influence of incubation changes take place 
very rapidly, which result in the formation of the three 
layers of the blastoderm. 

The upper layer, which we shall henceforward call the 
epibhst (Fig. 10, A), takes but little share in these changes. 

In the lower layer, however, certain of the cells begin 
to get flattened horizontally, their granules become less 
numerous, and a distinct nucleus makes its appearance in 
them ; the cells so altered cohere together and form a mem- 
brane (Fig. 10, C), The membrane thus formed, which 14. 
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first completed in the centre of the pellucid area, we shall 
henceforward speak of as the hypoblast 

Between it and the epiblast many of the cells of the 
original lower layer are enclosed, and in addition some of the 
formative cells (migrating by help of amoeboid movements 
after the fashion of white-blood corpuscles) begin to travel 
round the edge of the hypoblast, and to pass in between it 
and the epiblast. 

The cells, whether originally ''formative" cells or celld 
from the lower layer, thus gathered between the epiblast and 
hypoblast, undergo a process of endogenous cell-formation,*by 
which the whole of the interior of each becomes converted 
into a number of new cells. These new cells, spherical in 
form, and possessing a large nucleus with a distinct nucleolus, 
are first formed in the centre of the pellucid area and sub- 
sequently in its periphery. They constitute the third layer 
or mesoblast (Fig. 10, B). 

The epiblast is the Bomhlatt (corneal layer), and the hypoblast the Darm- 
driisenblatt (epithelial glandular layer) of the Germans, while those parts of the 
mesoblast which take part in the formation of the somatopleure and splanchno- 
pleure correspond respectively to the Haut-mualcel-plaite and Darm-fuser-platte. 

All blood-vessels aiise in the mesoblast. Hence the vascular layer of the 
older writers fall entirely within the mesoblast. 

The serous layer of the same authors includes the whole of the epiblast, but 
also comprises a certain portion of mesoblast; for they speak of all the organs of 
animal life (skin, bones, muscle, &c. ) as being formed out of the serous layer, 
whereas the epiblast proper gives rise only to the epidermis and to certain 
parts of the nervous system. In the same way their mucoiLS layer corresponds 
to the hypoblast with so much of the mesoblast as takes part in liie formation of 
the organs of organic life. Their vascular layer therefore answers to a part only 
of the mesoblast, viz. that part in which blood-vessels are especially developed. 

It is worthy of notice that the cells of the epiblast are themselves the 
direct results of segmentation ; but that the hypoblast and mesoblast are 
formed at a subsequent period, and are therefore only indirectly the results of 
segmentation. The true difference between the hypoblast and mesoblast lies 
in the mode in which each layer is formed, and not in any essential differ- 
ence in the segmentation-spheres from which each is derived. 

At about the time when the hypoblast is completely 
formed as a distinct membrane, the mesoblast cells form a 
somewhat thick mass in the centre of the blastoderm, and 
cause the central opacity spoken of above as the embryonic 
shield. 

4. Soon after this, between the 8th and 12th hours, the 
hitherto circular pellucid area becomes oval (the opaque 
area remaining circular). The oval is, with remarkable re^- 
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larity, so placed that its long axis forms a right angle, or 
very nearly a riglit angle, with the Ions axis of the egg 
itself. Its narrow end corresponds with the future hind end 
of the embryo : and we may henceforward speak of it as the 
hind end. If an egg be placed with its broad end to the 
right hand of the observer, the head of the embryo will in 
Bearly all cases be found pointing away from him. 

At about the time when the pellucid area is beginning 
to undergo this change of shape, there appeal's in surface 
views, along a line corresponding with the long axis of 
the oval, and occupying not, as might perhaps be expected, 
its front but its hinder two-thirds, a narrow opaque streak, 
much more opaque, and therefore distinct, than the em- 
bryonic shield, but still shadowy and ill-defined. This is 
known as the pHmitive streak. 

Fig. io. 




Section of a Blastodebm at bight angles to the long axis of thb 
Embryo afteb eight hours' Incubation. 

(Taken about midway between front and hind end.) 

A, epiblast. B, mesoblast. C. hypoblast, pr, primitive groove. /. fold in 
the blastoderm, probably produced by the action of the chromic acid, 
m. c. mesoblast cell; the line points to one of the peripheral mesoblast 
cells lying between epiblast and hypoblast, hd, formative cells. 

The following are the chief points represented in the section, (i) The 
thickening of the mesoblast underneath the primitive groove pr., even when 
it is hardly at all present at the sides of the groove. (2) The hypoblast, C, early 
formed as a single layer of spindle-shaped cells. (3) The so-called segmentation- 
cavity, in which coagulated albumen is present. On the floor of this are the 
large formative cells bd. 

The line of separation between the epiblast and mesoblast underneath the . 
primitive groove is too strongly marked in the figure. 

The primitive streak is no sooner formed than it becomeff 
marked on its upper surface by a delicate shallow furrow^ 
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running along its axis. In fresh specimens viewed with 
transmitted light, this furrow appears as a linear trans- 
parency, but in hardened specimens seen under reflected 
light may be distinctly recognized as a furrow or narrow 
groove, the bottom of which being thinner than the sides 
appears more transparent when viewed with transmitted 
light. It is known as the primitive groove. The nature of 
the changes by which it is brought about can only be learnt 
by the study of vertical sections (Fig. 10). These teach us 
that the opacity which marks out the primitive streak is 
chiefly due to a thickening of the mesoblast. In the for- 
mation, however, both of the primitive streak, and especially 
of the primitive groove, the epiblast also plays an important 
part. 

During these twelve hours the epiblast has been spreading 
rapidly, much more rapidly than the other two layers. Over 
the white yolk in the region of the opaque area it forms a 
layer one cell deep, but at the same time has become .two or 
three cells deep in the centre of the pellucid area. In the 
pellucid area its constituent cells have become narrower [Qfj) 
and more columnar, but over the opaque area flatter and 
broader (12 ii) than they were at first. At the 12th hour 
therefore we find a distinct histological diflference between 
the epiblast cells of the pellucid and those of the opaque 
area. 

Over the thickening of the mesoblast, which forms the 
basis of the primitive streak, the epiblast is also thickened ; 
the hypoblast, however, remains here, as in the rest of the 
blastoderm, a flat sheet consisting of a single layer of flat- 
tened (seen in sections as a single row (Fig. 10, C) of spindle- 
shaped) cells, which become larger and more irregular at the 
periphery. The thickening of the mesoblast and epiblast 
in the region of the primitive streak causes the upper 
outline of the blastoderm as seen in sections to rise above 
the general surface in a gentle curve (Fig. 10). 

The primitive groove is formed almost entirely by a 
pushing in or depression of the epiblast at the summit of 
this curve. 

The thickness of the epiblast remains about the same on the sides as at the 
bottom of the groove. The mesoblast, on the contrary, is thinner immediately 
beneath the bottom of the groove than at the two sides/ where it is decidedly ^ 
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thicker than in the rest of the pellucid area. It if apparently this mediiii 
thiDniDg of the meeobhist which ffives rise to the linear traosparency seen in 
Bpecunens viewed with transmitted light The hypoblast* it may be renouutked, 
is generally cunred downwardfl beneath the primitive streak and groove^ thooj^ 
not to the same extent as the epiblast. Thus the whole blastoderm is some- 
what curved in this region. Immediately beneath the groove a kind of fusion 
takes place between the epiblast and mesoblast, though on olose examinatioa 
the line of junction between them can generally be made out. This aj^tarent 
fusion His {Ueber die Ertte Anlctge det Wirbdtkeirleibi) regarded as an event 
of great importance, and gave the name of axis-cord to Uie part in which it 
occurs. In fresh specimens a narrow (opaque) streak can be seen running 
down the centre of the groove; but it is not represented by any atrocture 
which can be seen in sections. 

The chief events then which occur .during the first twelve 
hours of incubation are the establishment of the three layers 
of the blastoderm, and the appearance of the embryonic 
shield, of the primitive streak and of the primitive groove. 

5. From the 12th to the 20th hour, — During this period 
the pellucid area rapidly increases in size, and from beiog 
oval becomes pear-shaped. The primitive groove grows even 
more rapidly than the pellucid area; so that by the 16 th hour 
it is not only absolutely, but also relatively to the pellucid 
area, longer than it was at the 12th hour. The interval 
between its end and the circumference of the pellucid area 
continues to be greater in front than behind. 

At about the 16th hour, or a little later, a thickening of 
the mesoblast takes place in front of the primitive groove, 
giving rise to an opaque streak ending abiiiptly in front 
against a semicircular fold, which appears at this time near 
the anterior extremity of the pellucid area (Fig. 11), and 
is known as the head-fold. In fresh specimens this streak 
looks like a continuation from the anterior extremity of the 
primitive groove ; but in hardened specimens it is easy to 
see that the connection is only an apparent one. 

Along the new streak a groove (Fig. 11, m. c.) is very soon 
formed, which, narrow in front, but widening very much 
behind, embraces between its diverging walls the anterior 
extremity of the primitive groove. This new groove, by the 
conversion of which into a tube the medullary canal will be 
formed, is known as the medullary groove. 

On each side of it the mesoblast is thickened, and the 
surface of the blastoderm raised up in the form of two longi- 
tudinal folds, known as the lamtnce dorsales, or the medullary 
folds (Fig. 11, u4), Immediately beneath the bottom of the 
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nearlj parallel walla, fading away buhind, but curvitig round and meeting in 
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Above the primitive groove is fleen the mudnllary groove m. c, witb the 
medulUirf faldg A. These diverging behind, slope away on either side of the 
primitive groove, wbile in front they curve round and meet each other close 
upoD a curved line which repreaeiitis the head-fold. 

Tbe seoond curved line in front of and concentric with tbe first is the com- 
mencing fold of tbe amnion. 

groove, however, the mesoblast is thinned out and very soon 
the cella in this position, separating from the lateral masses, 
■ adhere together in the middle hne, and thus form between 
the epiblaat and the hypoblast a flattened circular rod known 
as the notochoyd, seen in section as au eUiptical aggregation 
, of cells (Fig. 12, cA{) ' - ^ - ■ 
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The medullary fp-ooye difTen in many important partioalani from tbe primi- 
tive groove. Beneath the primitive groove the mesoblaat always fusea moct 
or less with the epiblast ; this is never the case under the medullary groom 
Under the primitive groove the mesoblast never shews any signs of diflRer 
entiation into any organ ; under the metlullary groove the notocbord is foriMd 
out of the mesriblast cells. The epiblast lining the bottom of the medullary 
groove frequently becomes very much thinner than at its sides ; this seemi 
never to be the case with the primitive groove. 

The primitive groove reaches its maximum growth before the afypeanmee 
of the medullary groove ; an<l after the appearance of tbe latter li^radually 
becomes less and less conspicuous, and finally dis:ippears without leaving a 
tface. A curved remnant ol' it is to be tound at the hind end of the medal- 
lary canal between the 30th and 40th hours, but by the 50th not a trace of it 
Remains. 

By the earlier observers the primitive groove was supposed to bec*ome con* 
Terted into the medullary canal. Dursy {^Der Primilivitreif dfs ffUhneheiu) 
Was the first to give a correct account of its disappearance ; and the distinction 
between it and the medullary groove has since been fully recognized by many 
ob'iei-vers. Goette {Archiv. Micr, Anat. Vol. x. 1873, pp. 145 — 199) describes 
the medullary groove as always appearing to the left of the primitive groove, 
and having its floor continuous with the left wall of the latter. He states that 
beneath this left wall the unsvmmetncally placed axis-cord is found ; indeed 
he considers that the notochord is a forward continuation of the axis-cord, and 
that the latter, as the primitive groove recedes before the medullary groove, 
becomes coiitinuously converted into the former. 

The primitive groove then is a structure which appears early, and soon 
disappears without entering directly into the formation of any part of the 
future animal. Apparently it has no function whatever. We can only sup- 
pose that it is the ruJinient of some ancestral feature. 

6. By the 20th hour the meihiUary groove or canal, with 
its medullary folds or laminae dorsales, is fully established. It 
then presents the appearance, towards the hinder extremity 
of the embryo, of a shallow groove with sloping diverging 
walls which embrace between them the remains of the 
vanishing primitive groove. 

Passing forwards towards what will become the head of 
the embryo the groove becomes narrower and deeper with 
steeper walls. On reaching the head-fold (Fig. 11), which 
continually becomes more and more prominent, the medul- 
lary folds curve round and meet each other in the middle 
line, so as to form a somewhat rounded end to the groove. 
In front therefore the canal does not become lost by the 
gradual flattening and divergence of its walls as is the case 
behind, but has a definite termination, the limit being 
marked by the head-fold. 

In front of the head-fold, quite out of the region of 
the medullary folds, thqre is usually another small fold 
which-1i^jJiet)eginiSmg of the^crmdozi (F%. 11). 
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We must now go back, and say a few words about the 
changes which the cells of the various layers undergo from 
the 12—20 hours. 

Fig. 12. 




Thansyebse Section of a Blastoderm incubated fob i8 hours. 

The section passes through the medullary groove mc., at some dintanc^ 
behind its extreme front, and shews some of the chief points in which it differs 
from the primitive groove. 

The chief of these are, (i) the presence underneath it of the notochord ch., 
(2) the absence of any apparent adhesion between the epiblast and the meso* 
blast, (3) the thickening of the mesoblast underneath the medullary folds, mf. 

A, epiblast. B. mesoblast. C. hypoblast. 
f». c. medullary groove, m.f. medullary fold. ch. notochord : the small group 
of mesoblast cells separated by a narrow gap from the thicker mass of 
mesoblast on either side. 

It is to be noticed that the cells of the hypoblast become more columnar as 
they approach the edge of the pellucid area, and finally pass, without any strong 
line of demarcation, into the white-yolk spheres. 

Only one half of the section is represented — if completed the section would 
be symmetrical about the line passing through the centre of the medullary 
canal, mc. 

The hypoblast (Fig. 12, C) continues to be only one cell 
deep ; the cells being, during the whole of this period, flatter 
in the centre, and larger and more irregular towards the peri- 
phery of the blastoderm. At about the 12th hour they are 
very irregular in size; shewing very great variations over 
a very small space. This probably implies that they are 
rapidly undergoing division. Later, however (about the 
18th hour), they are fairly uniform over particular regions, 
though they vary considerably in size at different parts of 
the pellucid area. In no case does the hypoblast extend 
beyond the edge of the pellucid area. 

The hypoblast cells along the central axis of the pellucid area, and for some 
little distance on each side, are smaller than elsewhere over the blastoderm. 
Over a small district just outside the embryo, and at about one-third of the 
way ftx>m the posterior extremity of the blastoderm, they are, from the iSth — 23rd 
hour, considerably larger than anywhere else. Tlxe i^msatiiii^ \i^'^^^aa^ ^id^ 

A— ^ 
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are intermediate in lize between these very large celli and the amsllcr eaDi 
in the centre. During the whole of tbia period the hypoblast Gella contanM 
to be granular and filled with highly refractive suherules, ezhibitiiig in tUi 
respect a marked contrast to their appearance at a later time. 

Their mode of increase is partly by division, but the layer grows duely 
io a manner which is very different and somewhat remarkable. Before the 
13th hour the hypoblast at its margin ended abruptly against the white-yolk 
cells ; but after that hour its relation to the white yolk becomes altered. Ai 
they approach the white yolk the cells of the hypoblast become more snd 
more filled with white-yolk spherules, and at the extreme edge of the pellodd 
area it is very difficult to say where the white yolk ends, and where the 
hypoblast begins. This is somewhat diagrammatically shewn in Fig. la. The 
white-yolk spheres near the edge of the pellucid area have generally acqoired 
nuclei, thoui^h it is frequently difficult to see them owii^ to the numerous 
highly refractive spherules which the spheres contain. The ne-irer they are 
to the edge of the pellucid area the fewer spherules they contain, and at the 
very edge it is almost imposAible to say whether they ought to be called white- 
yolk spheres or hypoblast cells. The chief increase of the hypoblast therefore 
seems to take place through the conversion, cell for cell, of the white yolk 
into the hypoblast. 

During this period the mesoblast (Fig. 12, B) cells do 
not undergo any marked change. The layer itself enlarges 
to a certain extent through the multiplication of cells by 
the division of old ones; but the chief increase in bulk is 
probably due to the formative cells, which are continually 
passing round from the bottom of the segmentation-cavity 
to the mesoblast, and there become converted, in the way 
described (§ 3) above, into mesoblast cells. 

These formative cells are more numerous at the bottom of the segmentation- 
cavity at the 18th hour than they were at the first hour. This acceraion to 
their number is probably due to fresh ones being formed ixom. the floor of white 
yolk. They appear to grow in size by absorbing the white-yolk sphemles, 
with which indeed they are completely filled. 

The epiblast cells (Fig. 12, A) probably increase entirely 
by division, and seem to derive their nourishment from the 
white yolk on which the peripheral cells rest, and perhaps 
also from the albuminous fluid which fills the segmentation- 
cavity and occupies all the interstices between the cells of 
the various layera. 

The cells near the edge of the opaque area are the largest and flattest 
of the epiblast cells ; those in the middle of the pellucid area are smaller than 
those at its edge. 

Outside the blastoderm there are to be seen on the surface of the yolk 
alternating transparent and opaque white rings. These are known as the 
halones, and frequently appear at the commencement of incubation. It is 
stated by His that they are to be explained by the white-yolk spheres nnder- 

ing changes of two kinds. In the one case the spherules they contain 
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dissolved and give place to vacaoles ; where this occurs to a large extent an 
opaque ring is formed. In the other case a solution of the protoplasm of the 
spheres takes place, and the spherules are let loose in large numbers ; where 
this occui-8 a transparent ring is formed. 

The chief events then of the second part of the first day, 
are the appearance of the medullary folds and groove, the 
formation of the notochord, the beginning of the head-fold 
and amnion, and the histological changes taking place in the 
several layers. 

7. From the 20th to the 2Uh hour. The head-fold en- 
larges rapidly, the crescentic groove becoming deeper, while 
at the same time the overhanging margin of the gi'oove (the 
upper limb of the 8, Chap. IL § 5), rises up above the level of 
the blastoderm ; in fact, the formation of the head of the 
embryo may now be said to have definitely begun. 

8. The medullary folds, increasing in size in every di- 
mension, but especially in height, lean over from either side 
towards the middle line, and thus tend more and more to 
roof in the medullary canal, especially near the head. 
About the end of the first day they come into direct contact 
and completely coalesce with each other at a point which 
lies at some little distance behind the head-fold, in the 
region which will afterwards become the neck. Union, having 
begun at this spot, rapidly runs forward till (early in the 
second day) the head-part is completely closed in ; and then 
passes more slowly backwards. The whole of the anterior 
portion of the groove is closed in before the union has ad- 
vanced more than a very short distance towards the tail. In 
this way a tubular canal is formed, ending blindly in firont, 
but as yet open behind. This is the medullary or neural 
canal (Fig. 13, M, Fig. 20, J/c). It is not completely 
closed in at the tail till a period considerably later than 
the one we are considering. 

9. Meanwhile important changes are taking place in 
the axial portions of the mesoblast, which lie on each side of 
the notochord beneath the medullary folds. 

In an embryo of the middle period of this day, examined 
with transmitted light, the notochord is seen at the bottom 
of the medullary groove between the medullary folds, as a 
transparent line shining through the floor of the groove when 
the embryo is viewed from above. On. eM[iex «»\!iLa qI ^<^ 
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notochord the body of the embryo appears somewhat opaque, 
owing to the thickness of the medullary folds ; as these folds 
slope away outwards on either side^ so the opacity gradually 
fades away in the pellucid area. There is present at the sides 
no sharp line of demarcation between the body of the embryo 
and the rest of the area ; nor will there be any till the lateral 
folds make their appearance ; and transverse vertical sections 
shew (Fig. 12) that there is no break in the mesoblast, firom 
the notochord to the margin of the pellucid area, but only a 
gradual thinning. 

10. During the latter period of the day, however, the 

Elates of mesoblast on either side of the notochord begin to 
e split horizontally into two layers, the one of which attach- 
ing itself to the epiblast, forms with it the somatopleure (Fig. 
13, compare also Fig. 20, /So.), while the other, attaching itself 
to the hypoblast, forms with it the splanchnopleure (Fig. 13, 
Bcy Fig. 20, sp). By the separation of these two layers from 
each other, a cavity (Fig. 13, pp, and Fig. 20, pp), containing 
fluid only, and more conspicuous in certain parts of the 
embryo than in others, is developed. This cavity is the be- 
ginning of that great serous cavity of the body which after- 
wards becomes divided into separate cavities. We shall speak 
of it as the jyleuro-peritoneal cavity, 

1 1 . This cleavage into somatopleure and splanchnopleure 
does not extend quite up to the walls of the medullary canaL 
Hence there is left along either side of the canal, between it 
and the line along which the cleavage begins, a tract or plate 
of uncleft mesoblast, which receives the name of vertebral 
plate, the more external mesoblast being called the lateral 
plate. 

At first each vertebral plate is not only unbroken along 
its length but also continuous at its outer edge with the 
upper and lower layers of the lateral plate of the same side. 
Very soon, however, clear transverse lines are seen, in surface 
views, stretching inwards across each vertebral plate from the 
lateral plate towards the notochord ; and not long after a 
transparent longitudinal line makes its appearance on either 
side of the notochord along the line of junction of the lateral 
with the vertebral plate. 

These transparent lines are caused by the appearance of 
vertical clefts, giving rise to nanow spaces containing nothing 
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but clear fluid ; and traDsverse s^tions shew that they are 
due to breaches of contiDuity in the mesoblast oaly, the 
epiblast and hypohlaat having no share in the matter. The 
first transverse hnes which appear are two in number, one a 
little behind the other, about opposite the spot where the 
medullary folds first coalesced to form the neural tube. The 
longitudinal lines begin at about the Same place and run thence 
backward, parallel to the notochord, as far as the closure of 
the medullary canal extends. Behind the first two transverse 
lines other parallel transverse lines in course of time make 
their appearance. 

Thus each vertebral plate appears in surface views to be 
cut up into a series of square plots, bounded by transparent 
lines. Each square plot is the surface of a corresponding 
cubical mass (Fig. 13, P. v.. Fig. 20, P. v.). The two such 
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cubical masses first formed, lying one on either side of the 
notochord beneath, and a little to the outside of the medul- 
lary folds, are the first pair of proiovertebrce. Behind this 
firat pair, but otherwise similarly situated, a second and third 
pair make tbeir appearance during the first day. 
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The TertAbnJ plate, while still continaoaR with the latenil piftte (the din- 
tinctioQ between the two being indicated solely by the cleavage o# the latter), 
consists of several layers of cells ; but of these only the oppermoet layer, tbife 
immediately under the epiblast, appears to be continued into the somatopleaie; 
the whole of the remainder, including those cells which will eveotaally farm the 
so-cnlled nucleus of the protovertebne, seem to pass directly into the aplanchno- 
pleure. 

All these changes except the formation of the pleuro-peri- 
toneal cavity can be seen in surface views of fresh trans- 
parent specimens, but their nature is best shewn in sections. 

12. Since the commencement of incubation the area 
opaca has been spreading outwards over the surface of the 
yolk, and by the end of the first day has reached about the 
diameter of a sixpence. It appears more or less mottled 
over the greater part of its extent, but this is more particu- 
larly the case with the portion lying next to the pellucid 
area ; so much so, that around the pellucid area an inner ring 
of the opaque area may be distinguished from the rest by 
the diflference of its aspect 

At about the 20th — 24th hours an increasing number of 
formative cells make their way from the segmentation-cavity 
to the edge of the area opaca, and there, immediately under- 
neath the epiblast, quickly become converted into a rather 
thick and somewhat irregular network of mesoblast cells. The 
mottled appearance of the inner ring spoken of above is due 
to changes taking place in this mass of mesoblast^ changes 
which eventually result in the formation of what is called the 
vascular area, the outer border of which marks the extreme 
limit to which the mesoblast extends. 

During the whole of this period the medullary groove has 
been growing rapidly backwards, so that the primitive groove 
appears to be pushed further and further back, and at the 
same time becomes smaller and less conspicuous. The 
amniotic fold is at the end of the first day very noticeable. 

13. The changes then which occur during the first day 
may thus be briefly summarized : 

(1) The hypoblast and mesoblast are formed from the 
segmentation-spheres, so that by the 6th to ^he 8th hour the 
three layers of the germ — the epiblast, the mesoblast, and the 
hypoblast — are definitely established. 

(2) The primitive streak is formed by a thickening of 
the mesoblast. 
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(3) The primitive groove is formed along the centre of 
the primitive streak. 

(4) The pellucid area becomes pear-shaped, the broad 
end corresponding with the future head of the embryo. Its 
long axis lies at right angles to the long axis of the egg, 

(5) The medullary groove makes its appearance in front 
of the primitive groove, and below it the notochord is formed 
out of mesoblastic cells. 

(6) The development of the head-fold gives rise to the 
first definite appearance of the head. 

(7) The medullary folds rise up and coalesce in the 
region of the neck to form the neural tube, the primitive 
streak and groove disappearing. 

(8) One or more pair of protovertebrce make their ap- 
pearance, 

(9) By the cleavage of the m^eaohlast, the somatopleure 
separates from the splanchnopleure. 

(10) The first trace of the amnion appears in front of 
the head-fold. 

(11) The vascular area begins to be be distinguished 
from the rest of the opaque area. 

It may be well to remark, before passing on to the second 
day, that out of the protovertebrae are formed not only the 
permanent vertebrae, but also the superficial dorsal as well 
as certain other muscles and the spinal nerves ; that the pair 
of protovertebrae first formed corresponds not with the first 
cervical vertebra of the adult chick, but rather with the third 
or even fourth ; for though the majority of the protovertebrae 
are formed regularly behind the fii*st pair, two or even three 
pair may make their appearance in front of it ; and lastly, 
that in the part of embryo which forms the head, the meso- 
blast is never cut up into protovertebrae, and never under- 
goes cleavage to form somatopleure and splanchnopleure. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE DURING THE SECOND 

DAY. 

1. The First Half of the Second Day. In attemptisg 

to remove the blastoderm from an egg which has undergone 
from 30 to 36 hours' incubation, the observer cannot fail to 
notice a marked change in the consistency of the blastodermic 
structures. The excessive delicacy and softness of texture 
which rendered the extraction of an 18 or 20 hours' blasto- 
derm so difficult, has given place to a considerable amount of 
firmness; the outlines of the embryo and its appendages are 
much bolder and more distinct; and the whole blastoderm 
can be removed from the egg with much greater ease. 

In the embrvo itself viewed from above one of the fea- 
tures which first attracts attention is the progress in the 
head-fold (Fig. 15). The upper limb or head has become 
much more prominent, while the lower groove is not only 
proportionately deeper, but is also being carried back benealji 
the body of the embryo (Chap. Ii. § 5.) 

2. The medullary folds are closing rapidly. In the region 
of the head they have quite coalesced, a slight notch in the 
middle line at the extreme front marking for some little time 
their line of junction. The open medullary groove of the first 
day has thus become converted into a tube, the neural canal, 
closed in front, but as yet open behind. For a brief period 
the cahbre of this tube is uniform throughout; but very 
speedily the front end dilates into a small bulb, whose cavity 
remains continuous with the rest of the neural canal, and 
whose walls, like those of the canal, are formed of epiblast. 
This bulb is known as the jirst cerebral vesicle, Fig. 14, FB, 
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The spUnchnopleore fold eitende ss far baclc as tp. Along- its divergnng 

limbs are seen the conspicunua venous rooti or omphalo-mesaraic veins, nnitiTig 

to form the heart h, which contiauiug forward as the bulbus arteriosos ha, ia 

luat in the suliatance of he»d juet in front of the gomalopleure fold. 

Lying <in this position of the embryo) uoder the heart ia seen the broad 
foregut d, the wide creacentie oponing into which at the hind limit of the 
Spl^cbnopleure fold ia very onspicuoits. Bem^atb the foregut are faintly seea 
tiie hind brain HB. and higher up and more diatinetly the mid brain MB. 
lliese are not yet completely differentiated, and tbuir limits are in conaeqaeDoa 
very obtconly iudioattld: 
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Behind the RpUnchnopIeure fold, marking the hind limHs of tlie fartgat, 
are seen the two rows of protovertebiv, the dark line between which m. e, 
indicates the positioD both of the line of junction of the medullary folds and of 
the notochord. The front end of the notochord is seen at ch. underneath the 
forebrain; its hind end is indistinct. Towards the tail the protovertebrB 
become indistinct and give place to the vertebral plates v. pL Still further 
back, at the commencing tail, all the parts become indistinct, the remains of 
the primitive groove pv, being as conspicuous as anything else. 

and makes its appearance in the early hours of the second 
day. Behind it a second and a third bulb, the second and 
third cerebral vesicles, are successively formed in a similar 
manner; but the consideration of these, though they begin 
to make their appearance soon after the formation of the 
first cerebral vesicle, may be conveniently reserved to a later 
period. 

3. The number of protovertebraB increases rapidly. 
The one or two pairs which are seen at the end of the firat 
day have by the middle of the second day multiplied to five, 
or eight, or even more, Figs. 14, 15, p.v, each being formed in 
the same way as the first. As was mentioned previously, 
the chief increase takes place from before backwards, the 
new protovertebrae appearing behind the old ones; but one 
pair at least is probably formed in front of that which was 
the very first to appear. 

, In the early part of this day the formation of new proto- 
vertebrae keeps pace with the closing in of the medullary folds, 
so that that part of the canal which is already closed in is 
always flanked by protovertebrae; but later on the formation 
of protovertebrae lags behind, so that for some distance to- 
wards the hinder extremity the closed medullary canal is 
unprotected by protovertebrae, Fig. 15. At the extreme end 
the medullary folds become shallower, diverge from each 
other, and afterwards meet again, thus forming a lozenge- 
shaped open depression known as the sinus rhomboida^Us, 
Fig. 15, s. n 

Behind the sinus rhomboidalis there may generally be seen a small and 
usually curved remnant of the primitive groove. Fig. 15, p, r. 

4. In a former chapter it was pointed out (Chap. Ii. § 5) 
that the embryo is virtually formed by a folding or tucking 
in of the limited portion of the blastoderm, first at the anterior 

tremity, and afterwards at the posterior extremity and at 
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Ekbbto or IBI Chick at 36 houbs tibwes fboh abovi ab av oPAitva 

OBJECT. (Chromia aoid preparation.) 
/. h. Aunt bruQ. m. b. raid brain, h. b. bind brain, op. v. optic vedcle. 
au. p. auditorj vesicle, o. f. oiiipli&lo.ineiiaraie vein. p. v. protovartebrK 
m. /. line of Junction of tlie modnllaty fold* above the medullary csnuL 
1. r. einuB rbomboidalia. t. tail-fold. p. r. remaiDB of primiUve groove. 
a. p. area pellucida. 
The line to the idde between p. v. &nd m. /. repreaenta the tme length 
of the embryo. 

Tue biacoit-shapfll outline indicates the margin of the pellucid area. The 
head, which reaches aa far back as o.f, is diatioctly marked off; but neitber ttie 
■omatoplenrio nor BpIanchnoplBurio folds are abewn in the figure ; the latter 
diverge at the level of o.f, the former eonwderably nearer the front, somewhere 
between tbe lines nt. h. and h. h. The optic vesicles op, v. are seen bulging 
out beneath the superEcial epiblast. Tbe heart Ipug underneath the opaqiM 
body cannot be Been. Tbe tail-told, (., is juat indicated ; no dietinct lateral 
folds are aa yet viaible in tbe region midway between head and talL At m. /. 
the line of junc^ou between the medullary folds is still viaible, being la«t 
forwards nyrr the cerebral vesicles, while behind (he folds diverge to encloM 
tbe tutcrowing nous riiomUndali^ 1. r> 
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the Bides. One of the results of this doubling up of the blasto- 
derm to form the head is the appearance, below the anterior 
extremity of the medullary tube, of a short canal, ending 
blindly in front, but open widely behind (Fig. 16, D), sl culdi 
sac in fact, lined with hypoblast reaching from the extreme 
front of the embryo to the point where the splanchnopleuric 
leaf of the head-fold (Fig. 16, F, Sp) turns back on itsel£ 
This cul de sac, which of course becomes longer and longer 
the farther back the head-fold is carried, is the rudiment of 
the fmnt end of the alimentary caiudy the foregut, as it might 
be called. In transverse section it appears to be Battened 
horizontally, and also bent, so as to have its convex surface 
looking downwards, (Fig. 18 at). At first the anterior end is 
quite blind, there being no mouth at all ; the formation of 
this at a subsocjuent date will be described later on. 

At the end of the first half of the second day the head- 
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DiAORAHMATIO LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH THE AxTS OP AN EkBRTO. 

The Rection in supposed to be maHe at a time when the head -fold has com- 
menced but the tail-fold has not yet appeared. 

N, C. neural canal, closed in front but as yet open behind. Ch. notochord, not 
reaching to the extreme front, and not as yet fully formed behind. The 
section being taken in the middle line, the protovertebrse are of course not 
shewn. In front of the notochord is seen a mass of un cleft mesoblaftt, 
which will eventually form part of the skull. D. the commencing fore- 
gut or front part of the aUmentary canal. F. So. Somatopleure, raised 
up in its peripheral portion into the amniotic fold Am, Sp. Splanchno- 
pleure. At Sp. it forms the under wall of the foregut ; at F. Sp. it is turning 
round and about to run forward. Just at its turning point the cavity of the 
heart Ht is being developed in its mesoblast. pp. pleuroperitoneal cavity. 
A epiblas^, B mesoblast, C hypoblast, indicated in the rest of the figure by 
differences in the shading. At the part where these three lines of rdference 
end the mesoblast is as yet uncleft. 
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fold has not proceeded very far backwai'da, and its limits 
can easily be seen in the fresh embryo both from above and 
from below. 

5. It is in .the head-fold that the formation of the heart 
takes place, its mode of origin being connected with that 
cleavage of the mesoblast and consequent formation of splanch- 
nopleure and somatopleure of which we have already spoken. 

At the extreme end of the embryo (Fig. 16), where the 
blastoderm begins to be folded back, the mesoblast is never 
cleft, and here consequently there is neither somatopleure nor 
splanchnopleure ; but at a point a very little further back, 
close under the blind end of the foregut, the cleavage (at 
the stage of which we are speaking) begins, and the somato- 
pleure, F, So, and splanchnopleure, F, Sp, diverge from 
each other. They thus enclose between them a cavity, pp, 
which rapidly increases behind by reason of the fact that 
the fold of the splanchnopleure is carried on towards the 
hinder extremity of the embryo considerably in advance of 
that of the somatopleure. Both folds, after running a certain 
distance towards the hind end of the embryo, are turned 
round again, and then course once more forwards over the 
yolk-sac. As they thus return (the somatopleure having 
meanwhile given oflf the fold of the ammion, Am,), they are 
united again to form the uncleft blastodermic investment of 
the yolk-sac. In this way the cavity arising from their sepa- 
ration is closed below. 

It is in this cavity, which from its mode of formation the 
reader will recognise as a part (and indeed at this epoch it 
constitutes the greater part) of the general pleuroperitoneal 
cavity, that the heart is formed. 

It makes its appearance at the under surface and hind 
end of the foregut just where the splanchnopleure folds turn 
round to pursue a forward course, (Fig. 16, Ht); and by the 
end of the first half of the second day (Fig. 14, h) has eu> 
quired somewhat the form of a flask with a slight bend to 
the right. At its anterior end a slight swelling marks the 
future hulhus arteriosus; and a bulging behind indicates tlio 
position of the aui^ides. It is hollow, and its cavity operiM 
below and behind into two vessels called the omph/xlfMnesaraic 
veins (Figs. 14, 15, o.f), which pass outwards in the folds of th(j 
splanchBopleure at nearly right angles to Wi^ ^XA ^S^ n\\v& 
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embryo. The anterior extremity of the heart is connected 
with the two aortae. 

The muMular portion of the walls of the heart are derived in the chiok (m 
in all other vertebrates in which the point has been worked out) from tin 
mesoblast of the 8pUnchno)>leure. 

Although thus much may be asserted with tolerable certainty for kU ¥6rte> 
brates ; yet the exact mode of development appears, according- to oar present 
knowle<lge, to be very different in different cases; and it se«ins probable that 
these differences are in part the result of variations in the mode of formation 
and time of closure of the alimentary eanal. 

In the chick the investigation of the earlier stages of the heart is beset with 
considerable difficulties; and accordingly various inquirers have arrived at verjr 
different results, though the majority are agreed as to its formation from the 
mesoblast of the spl.inchnopleure. Exact information concerning the epitiie* 
limn lining the heart may be said to be almost completely wanting. 

You Baer described the heart as consisting in its earliest stage of two solid 
aggregations of the mesoblast cells of the splanchnopleure, converging in front 
at the end of the foregut where they are loosely united together by a thin band, 
but diverging behind along the diverging folds of the splanchnopleure. As ths 
foregut lengthens, the two masses coalesce more and more completely in fronti 
until the whole structure assumes the shape of a fusiform mass, attached to the 
under wall of the foregut, with prolongations stretching like the limbs of 
an inverted x along the folds of the splanchnopleure on either side. At firrt 
solid throughout, the j^- shape mass subsequently becomes hollowed out and 
filled with fluid by the solution of its central cells. 

The account given by Bemak {ErUwickelung der Wirbelthiere, 1855) is some- 
what similar. 

According to His the heart is formed by the separation of a layer of the 
splanchnopleure and its coalescence with a similar layer from the soraatoplenre. 
It is therefore from the beginning hollow. Its cavity is also from the be* 
ginning continuous with the canals of the aorts and omphalo-mesaraic yeins, 
the roots of which are formed in a precisely similar manner as itself. It is 
through these that the epithelial (endothelial) elements, derived from the white 
yolk, make their way into the heart to form its epithelial (endothelial) lining. 

According to Afanassieff {Bull. Acad, St Piterabourg,^ Tom. xiii. 1869, 
pp. 321 — 335) the heart is formed by the longitudinal separation of a thick 
layer of the mesoblast of the splanchnopleure along the under wall of the fore- 
gut. At either side, so much of the mesoblast is detached, that only a single 
layer of cells (seen spindle-shaped in a transverse section of the embryo) remains 
united with the hypoblast to form the wall of the gut. Along the middle line 
the separation is not complete, the detached layer of mesoblast being here still 
connected with the wall of the gut by a few cells. The single layer of spindle* 
shaped cells breaks loose in turn from the wall of the gut on either side of the 
middle line, but still remains attached along the middle line itself. We have 
thus in transverse section a thinner and a thicker layer of mesoblast, hanging 
down in a double festoon from the (bypoblastic) under-wall of the gut. Both 
layers become more and more separated from the gut, and bulge out into the 
pleuroperitoneal space, thus creating between themselves and the gut a cavity, 
which is at first double, but, by the disappearance of the cells along the middle 
line, subsequently becomes single. This is the cavity of the hearty the thick 
layer representing its muscular walls, and the thin its epithelial Iming. The 
two ends are open, the hinder end being connected with the omphalo-mesaraie 
Teios, and the front with the aort». At first the heart is not a tube with 
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eomplete walls of its own, bnt rather a cavity, closed in below and at the sides 
by ltd mesoblaHtic walls, and roofed over by the bare hypoblastic under-wall of 
the foregut. Very shortly, however, the side walls close in above, and thus 
pinch off the heart as a complete and distinct tube, which becomes quite 
detached along the greater part of its length from the wall of the gut, though it 
Still remains connected with it, both at the venous and arterial ends. 

Klein {Wien. Sitzungihericht, LXiii. n., 187J) considers that the heart 
is formed from the cells of the mesoblast of the splanchuopleure as a body 
which, at first solid, subsequently becomes hollow by the conversion of its 
central ceils into blood-corpuscles. The layer of cdls immediately surrounding 
the blood -corpuscles forms the epithelial lining, and subsequently becomes 
connected with that of the great arteries and veins. 

The following view, which our own observations have led us to adopt, 
agrees with that of Klein in regarding the heart as being at first a solid thicken* 
ing of the mesoblast of the splanchuopleure ; but its accordance with the earlier 
statements of Von Baer is much more complete. 

In order to understand the formation of tiie heart it must be distinctly borne 
in mind that in the regiod where the heart is about to appear, the splanch- 
nopleure is continually being folded in on either side, and that these lateral 
folds are progressively meeting and uniting in the middle line to form the 
under- wall of the foregut (that which in the adult chick v^ill be the anterior 
wall of some portion of the alimentary canal). (Compare Chap. II. § 5.) 
At any given moment these folds will be found to have completely united 
in the middle line along a certain distance measured from the point in front 
where the cleavage of the mesoblast {i,e, the separation into somatopleurs 
and splanchuopleure) begins, to a paiticular point farther back. 

At this particular point the folds will have met, but not united. Fig. i^j, A, 
Further back still they will have not even met, but will appear simply inclined 
towards each other, Fig. 17, B. Or, to put it in another way, they will here be 
found to be diverging from the point where they were united, and not only diverg- 
ing laterally each from the middle line, but also both turning so as to run in 
a forward direction to regain the surface of the yolk and rejoin the somato- 
pleure, Fig. 16. In a transverse section taken behind this extreme point 
of union, or point of divergence, as we may call it, the splanchnopleure on 
either side when traced downwards from the axis of the embryo may be 
seen to bend in towards the middle so as to approach its fellow, and then 
to run rapidly outwards. Fig. i"], B, A longitudinal section shewH that it runs 
forwards also at the same time. Fig. 16. A section through the very point 
of divergence shews the two folds meeting in the middle line and then separating 
again, so as to form something like the letter X, with the upper limbs con- 
verging, and the lower limbs diverging. In a section taken in front of the 
point of divergence. Fig. 18, the lower diverging limbs of the X have disappeared 
altogether; nothing is left but the upper limbs, vvhich, completely united in the 
middle line, form the under- wall of the foregut. 

As development proceeds, what we have called the point of divergence 
is continually being carried farther and farther back, so that the distance 
between it and the point where the somatopleure and splanchnopleure separate 
from each other in &ont, i.t, the length of the foregut, is continually increasing. 

When the heart is about to be formed, thickenings are observed in the 
mesoblast of the splanchnopleure, along the diverging folds, Le, along the 
lower limbs of the X just behind the point of divergence, lliese thickenings 
are continued into each other by a similar thickening of the mesoblast ex- 
tending through the point of divergence itself. 

At first there is no thickening of the mesoblast in front of the point of 
divergence, i.e. along the onder-waU of the foregut. As the ^vo^ ^i 4r«v3%> 
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ence however in In the eonrse of events carried farther buck, thoogft tti 
lower diverging folds (the lower limbs of the X) disappear, the tlnckeniBf at 
the point remains and increases. In a short time, consequeotly, we do find 
a chickening of the mesoblast in the under- wall of the foregat jast in front 
of the |)oint of divergence, which thickening is continaous like an inverted j^ 
\vith two thickenings reaching down the diverging folds behind the point 
of divergence. 

This j^-shaped thickening becomes hollow by a transformation of iti 
central celL ; the single cavity in front is the cavity of the heai^ and the two 
diverging cavities behind, with which it is continaous, are the canals of the 
omphalo-mesaraic veins. 

As development proceeds, and the point of divergeoce is carried Rtill farther 
and farther back, the heart increases in length step by step at the expense 
of the continually coalescing omphalo-mesaraic veins. 

The coalescence of the mesoblaHtic thickening which forms the walls of the 
veins precedes that of their canals, consequently in sections taken at parti- 
cular points we meet with two cavities invested by one walL This is probably 
what was seen by the observers who have described the heart as being formed 
as a double tube which afterwards became single. 

The front end of the cavity of the heart is continuoas with canals similarly 
formed in the niesobiast of the foregut by the solution of certain cells. These 
are the canals of the aortse. 

At first the substance of the heart is along its whole length adherent to and 
indeed a part of the underwall of the toregut. Sub-equently it becomes free in 
its middle poition, the arterial and venous ends alone remaining attached. 

Soon after its formation the heart begins to beat, its at 
fii-st slow and rare pulsations beginning at the venous and 
passing on to the arterial end. It is of some interest to 
note that its functional activity commences long before the 
cells of which it is composed shew any distinct differentiation 
into muscular or nervous elements. 

6. To provide channels for the fluid thus pressed by the 
contractions of the heart, a system of tubes has made its 
appearance in the mesoblast both of the embryo itself and of 
the vascular and pellucid areas. In front the single tube of 
the heart bifurcates into two primitive aortce, each of which 
bending round the front end of the foregut, passes from its 
under to its upper side, the two forming together a sort of 
incomplete arterial collar imbedded in the mesoblast of the 
gut. Arrived at the upper side of the gut, they turn sharply 
round, and run separate but parallel to each other backwards 
towards the tail, in the mesoblast on each side of the notochord 
immediately under the protovertebrse (Figs. 18, Ao, 20, Ao). 
About half way to the hinder extremity each gives off at right 
angles to the axis of the embryo a large branch, the omphalo- 
rmsaraic aHery (Fig. 23, Ofy A,), which, passing outwaaxls, is 
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distributed over the pellucid and vascular areas, the main 
trunk of each aorta passing on with greatly diminished calibre 
towards the tail, in which it becomes lost. 




Two coNaEOUTiVB Secttonb riF a ifi I 

POBKiTIOS OF THE HFSBT A 13 TH 
k. b. hind brajn. ni* notochord E epibtaab. so. somatopleure. sp, 
BplaDchnopleure. d alimentarj i^niil. hi/, hypoblast. }iz. (tnyl)heBFl, 

The heart ia aeen from the Bectiona to be formed from the meaohloat of the 

■platiohnopleure. It ia not however apht off from a portion of the meaablftat 

I which forma the muRcular wall of the alimentarj canal, but the meaoblnst, where 

I it turns round to run niitWHFda ^ain over the yolk-sack, becomes thickens). 

I and in eaob of the ttuokeaingB (one on eacb dde) so formed, a. ca\\t.-j w^i^^Kn 
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forming tminedUtelj beliind'tfae heart the oinph&1o-meurucv«iiiB(aeetion Ai(<^ 
As hoverer the folding of the apluiclinapleure becomes more complete, and tin 
digettive canal beoomea completely closed (instead of remaininjr partial)]! opao 
M in suction S), these two earities nnite ; BLd an appearance ia prodand 
■imilar to that represented in figure A, where there ts tlje single c»Titj td t)» 
heart (hi). Id the interior of the heart is seen » liuing of flattened cells. 

The shading, as will be seen, is purely diaijnunmatic. The epiblait, 
whether laperficial as at £, or involuted as part of the neatal canal U, is 
•haded of one tint. The mcsoblast, whether uncleft, or dimr^ing into soma- 
toplenre and splanchnopUure, is of another tint. In the hypoblast a distincliin 
has been drawn between the thickened portion which liuea the alimentar; 
canal, and the thinner pardon which bmongs to the more periphend part 
of the splancbnopleure, the two bdngatfint continuous as in £, and afterawdt 
separated as in i. 

It will be understood that the two figures, though actnallj two oonsecotire 
sections of the same embryo, may be taken to represent two phases of tba 
formation of the heart. B in the process of duvelopmeut will become A, and 
A a short time previously was in the condition of B, 

Tia. i8. 
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M. medullary canal in the region of the hind brun. V. anterior oardinal or 
superior vertebral vein. Ao. Aorta. Ch. Notochord. oL alimentaiy 
canal. H. Heart (biilbus arteriosus). Pp. Pleuroperitoneal «avily. 

am, amnion. 
On oomparing this with Fig. 17, it will be seen that the meaoUast (muscalar) 
wall of thrj heart S has now become quite separate from the rest of tlie 
meaoblaat of the spUachnoideiire, whicli forms, in the section, an independent 
ling below the heart, the section of branches of the omphalo-mesarKio veiiiB 
being seen on eitbtr side. The bridle of mesoblast represented in the drawing as 
passmg from the splanchnoplenre below to the soniatopleure above, reaching the 
litter just inside the fold of the aniaioo, has been diwribed by His, bnt luu 
never been seen by ourselves. 

In the vascular and pellucid areas, the formation df 
vascular channels with a aubseqnent differentiation into 
arteries, capillaries and veins, is proceeding rapidly. Blood- 
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corpuscles too are being formed in considerable nambers. 
The mottled yellow vascular area becomes covered with red 
patches consisting of ^^[gregations of blood-corpuscles, often 
spoken of as blood-islands. 

Bound the extreme margin of the vascular area and nearly 
completely encircUng it, is seen a thin red line, the sinus or 
vena temiinalis (Fig. 23, Sv,). This will soon increase in 
size and importance. 

From the vascular and pellucid area several large channels 
are seen to unite and form two large trunks, one on either 
side, which running along the splanclmopleure folds at nearly 
right angles to the axis of the embryo, unite at the "point of 
divergence" to join the venous end of the heart. These are 
the omphah-mesaraic veins (Figs. 14, o.f., 23, o.f.) spoken of 
above. 

Both vessels and corpuscles are formed entirely from the 
cells of the mesoblast; and in the regions where the meso- 
blast is cleft, are at first observed exclusively in the splanch- 
nopleure. Ultimately of course they are found in the meso- 
blast everywhere. 

The mode of formation of the blood-vessels and corpuscles has been much 
and long debated. The observations of one of ns have led as to believe the 
foUowing to be the true account. 

In the pellucid area, where the formation of blood-vessels may be most 
easily observed, a number of mesoblastic cells are seen to send out processes. 
These processes unite, and by their union a protoplasmic network is formed 
containing nuclei at the points from which the processes started. The nuclei, 
which as a rule are much elongated and contain large oval nucleoli, increase 
very rapidly by division, and thus form groups of nuclei at the, so to speak, 
nodal points of the network. Several nuclei may also be s«en here and there 
in the processes themselves. The network being completed, these groups, by con- 
tinued division of the nuclei, increase rapidly in size; the majority of the nuclei 
composing them acquire a red colour and become converted into blood-corpuscles 
(ifig. 19, b.c.) ; but a few, generally on the outside of the group, remain un- 
unaltered, (Fig. 19, a). The protoplasm in which the central reddened nuclei 
are imbedded becomes liquefied, while that on the outside of each group, as weU 
as that of the uniting processes, remains granular, and increasing in quantity, 
forms an investment for the unaltered nucTd which are embedded in it. 

Each nodal point is thus transformed into a more or less rounded mass of 
blood-corpuscles floating in plasma but enveloped by a layer of nucleated proto« 
plasm, the several groups being united by strands of nucleated protoplasm. These 
unitinp: strands rapidly increase in thickness ; new processes are also continually 
being formed ; and thus the network is kept close and thickset while the area it 
increasing in size. 

By a transformation of nuclei similar to that which took place in the nodal 
points, blood-corpuscles make their appearance in the processes also, the central 
portions of which become at the same time liquefied. The unooloured nuclei 
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utnate in tIia«nv«lop«aoflheDodalKroup«, » well uAoh lying on titBczMK 
□t tbe conDecting procwsea, appropriate » quantity of the gtMinl*r protnpliw 
sarraawUlig each, and thui btn^me conTert«d into ipindle-aliaped odb. KMk 
nodal KTOup and each cannectiog process Xbut gets a diatinet wall &t nnolMltd 
celli. By the coatinued widening of IbecoTiiiectiDgproceiieaandaoliitionirfths 
central portiana, acoampanied by a oomspondiDg inoreaae in the envelofjiig 
Dudealed celLa. the original protoplasmic networS ia coDverted into a lyiten 
of oommunicatlDg tubu, the canala of which coatun blood -corpnaclei and 
plaama, and tbe walk of which are formed of tpindk-shaped nucleated oelli. 

Fia. 19. 




SuBFACa ViSW FROM BELOW OF A BUALL PORtlOH OF THI FOBTIBIOB XKD OF 

IBE PSLLUCID AHSA OF A. 36 BOHBB* CaiCK. To iitaatrate the formation of 
the blood-capillariea and blood-corpuecles, magnified 400 diamstera. 
6. e. Blood-corpoaclea at a nodal point, already beginning to acquire a red 
colour. They ore enclosed in mnsaea of protoplaam in the outermoat 
layer of which are found uudei, a, soma of which contain two nucleoli. These 
nuclei subsequently become the nuclei of the oalle forming the walls rf 
thn vesaels. The nodal groups are united by protoplaamic procesaea Ip.pr), 
also containing nuclei with large nucleoli (r). These nuclei incrcaaa in 
number hy dirieion, and become converted in part into the nuclei of tfas 
cells forming the walls of the Tessel*, and in part into blood-corpnaolM. 

The blood-corpasclea paas freely from the nodal pmnbi into tbe hollow pro- 
ceiMs, and thus the network of protoplasm becomes a network of Mood-Tssaala; 
tbe corniscleH and the nuclei of the walls of which have been by separate 
paths of development derived from tbe nnclei of the original protoplasm. 

The fonuation of the corpuscles does not proceed equally rajudly or to tba 
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same extent in all parti of the blastoderm. By far the greater part are form«d 
iu the vaacular art^a, but some arise in the pellucid area, «?8peciaIlT io tbe hinder 
part. In the front of the peliuci«l area the processes ure lubger and the network 
accordingly more open ; the corpuscles also are both later in appe«riug and 
less numerous when formed. 

The omplialo-mesandc arteries and veins, and the sinus terminalis which 
from the first has a distinct wall, seem to take origin io a maimer altr^ether 
similar to that of the smaller vessels ; aud the description of the formation of 
the heart which we gave above shews that it too is nothing but a gigantic 
nodal point. 

Assuming the truth of the above account, it is evident that the blood-vessels 
of the chick do not arise as spaces or channels between adjacent ceUs of the 
niesoblast, but are hollowed out in the communicating protoplasmic subntaooe of 
the cells themselves. It is also perhaps worthy of note that the red- blood 
corpuscles are not cells, but nucleL 

The red- blood corpa««cles when ramoved from the vessels exhibit energetic 
amceboid movements. They seem to increase at this staee chiefly by division. 

The above is the view which we deduce from our own observntioiis. The 
following may serve as a brief summary of the history of the matter. 

Von Baer and the older embryolo^ts regarded the blood-vessels as being 
at first mere gaps or spaces between the cellular eletuents of the meimbiaKt, 
hollowed out so to speak by the flow of blood from the heart. The first stt-ps 
in the right direction were taken by Remak and KoUiker, who dtrscribed tb# 
formation of solid bands or cylinders composed of cells and arranged iu a 
close-set network. These bands, becoming hollowed by solution while their 
central cells were converted into blood-corpuscles, gradually put on the 
appearance of blood-vessels, the a^regation of the red corpuscles at various 
points, through arrest of the circulation, giving rise to the blood-islands of Woift 
and Pander. 

According to Afanasfdeff ( IFten. Sitz. Berieht, Bd. 53, 1866) there appear 
in the mesoblast vesicles of variable size, with protoplasmic envelopes and 
contents. These vesicles, which are at first clear and homogeneous subse- 
quently become traversed with strands of nucleated protoplasm, forming often a 
close net-work within the vesicle. The space intervening between the nume- 
rous vesicles is cut up into a network of canals by protoplasmic processes 
stretching from one venicie to anoth^^r. These canals are the rudimentary 
blood-vessels. From the outside of the vesicles, forming the inner wall of the 
adjacent vessels, nucleated masHes of protoplasm are budded off as blood-cor- 
puscles and fall into the current of the circulation. 

His (op. cit.), following out his peculiar theory of development, derived both 
blood and blood-vessels from the white yolk or parablast. According to him 
while certain of the white-yolk masses become converted into con>;lomerations 
of cells, which acquiring a yellow colour stand out in surface views as blood- 
islands, other white-yolk masKCs, metamorphosed into ani^ular cells, form a 
network of thick lines permeating the mass of true blastiHiermic (archiblaiftic) 
cells of the mesoblast. These lines, at the first solid, subsequently become 
hollow. The meshwork of canals, or rudimentary blood-vessels, thus developed 
fii-Mt in the vaacular and pellucid areas aud spreading thence into the embryo, 
contains for a certain time clear fluid only, the blood-islands being imbedded 
in or attached to the walls of the canal and surrouH<led by protophumic 
envelopes, so that the blood-corpuscles are shut out from the cavities of the 
vessels. Later on, however, the envelopes of the islands are broken through, 
and the blood-corpuscles emerging from their nests fall into the current of the 
ciiculation. 

His therefore regarded the blood-corpuscles as formed in greater part at least 
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separately from the blood-vegself ; their entrance into the yascalar iipaces bang 
an after event. The parabbistic cells (deriYe<l from the white yolk), in his view, 
give rise to the epithelium (endothelium) and connective tissue elements only 
of the blood veraels, the muscular elements being derived from genuine (faiasto* 
dermic) raeMoblastic cells. 

Klein {Wien. Sitz. Bericht, Lxm. 187 1) describes the blood-vessels ai 
taking their origin from certain cells of the mesoblast in which a vacuole^ 
appearing and rapidly increaning in size, pushes the nucleus on one side^ 
leaving only a thin layer of protupUsm round the periphery of the cell. In tfaii 
thin layer nuclei appear; and, multiplying, form a complete nucleated invest- 
ment, to the vacuole, which ntean^^hUe cuntiuues to increase in size. From the 
inside of this protoplasmic investment cells are budded off, and fall into the 
vacuole. Here they soon acquire a red colour and become converted into 
blood-corpuKcles. From the exterior of these vacuolated cells nndeated 
processes are thrown out, which end freely or join with similar processes from 
other cells. A protoplasmic network is thus formed, the lines of which become 
vacuolated, and hollow, and ultimately communicate with the original central 
vacuoles now crowded with corpuncles. By these means a system of com- 
municating tubefl is established. Klein also describes two other forms of 
Cells somewhat differing from the above, but also taking part in the formation 
of the blood-vessels. One of thene forms is found chiefly in the vascular area, 
and he believes that these latter are simply the formative cells of which we 
have already so often spoken. 

It will thus be seen that Elein's view, from which our own differs chiefly in 
reference to the matter of vacuolation, is a return, with some modifications and 
extensions, to the earlier view of Remak, and that the accounts of both Afanas- 
sieff and His, which in turn agree in many respects, have proved to be unoorro* 
borated divergences from the older trick. 

Still more recently Goette {Archiv fiir Micro, Anal. Vol. X. 1873, pp. 
I45 — 199) has given an entirely different account of the origin of the blood- 
vessels and bloo< I -corpuscles in the vascular area. He believes that in the 
thick mass of cells immediately outside the 'pellucid area' (vide Chap. in. § 12) 
a quantity 6f fluid collects and causes the cells to separate into a network with 
large spaces filled with fluid. Into these spaces the formative cells travel, and 
undergoing a species of endogenous cell-formation, form masses of bl'Od* 
corpuscles — the blood-islands of the earier authors. This view differs, it will 
be seen, from all the later views, and goes back to that of Von Baer in regard- 
ing the blood- \essels as primitively mere gaps between the cellular elements. 
In the investigation of such a point as this, sections (which apparently Goette 
has alone employed) are very untrustworthy. 

7. The cells of the epiblast and hypoblast as well as of the mesoblast 
undergo considerable changes between the 24th and the 36th hour. 

Up to the 24th hour the cells of both layers, but more especially of the 
hypoblast, were filled with fine granules and also contained many highly 
refractive spherules. By the 56th hour, however, they have become much 
'more tran>'parent. Each cell now consists of a clear protoplasm with hardly 
any granules or spherules, and a large oval nucleud together with one or more 
vacuoles is distinctly visible. 

The cells of the hypoblast still pass insensibly into the white-yolk cells ; 
and it is still by the conversion of the white yolk into hypoblast that the 
peripheral extension of the latter is chiefly carried on. 

The hypoblast cells beneath and at the sides of the embryo are markedly 
smaller than those at the periphery of the pellucid area. 

The epiblast cells exhibit considerable variation in size in different parts of 
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the embryo ; but all are considerably smaller and also somewbat more 
columnar than the more peripheral cells of the pellucid area. The largest 
epiblastio cells are to be foaiid in the region of the vasoular area, but here 
they are much flattened. At the extreme out^r ed^^e of the opaque area the 
cells are smaller li^in, shewing in this respect a marked contrast to their con- 
dition during the previous stage. 

8. About this period there may be seen in transverse 
sections, taken through the embryo in the region of the proto- 
vertebrse, a small group of cells (Fig. 20, W. d) projecting on 
either side from the mass of uncleft mesoblast on the outside 
of the protovertebrse, into the somewhat triangular space 
formed by the epiblast above, the upper and outer angle of the 
protovertebia on the inside, and the mesoblast on the outside. 

This group of cells is the section of a longitudinal ridge, 
the rudiment of the Wolffian duct We shall return to it 
immediately. 

9. The most important changes then which take place 
during the first half of the second day, are the closure of the 
medullary folds, especially in the anterior part, and the 
dilatation of the canal so formed into the first cerebral 
vesicle ; the establishment of a certain number of protoverte- 
brse; the elevation of the head from the plane of the 
blastoderm ; the formation of the tubular heart and of the 
great blood-vessels ; and the appearance of the rudiment of 
the Wolffian duct. It is important to remember that the 
embryo of which we are now speaking is simply a part of the 
whole germinal membrane, which is gradually spreading over 
the surface of the yolk. It is important also to bear in mind 
that all that part of the embryo which is in front of the most 
anterior protovertebrse corresponds to the future head, and 
the rest to the neck, body and tail. At this period the head 
occupies nearly a third of the whole length of the embryo. 

10. The changes which take place from the 36th to 

the 45th hour will best form the next stage, since those 
which occur during the last few hours of the second day will 
be more conveniently described with the third day. 

One important feature of the stage is the rapid increase 
in the process of the folding off of the embryo from the plane 
of the germ, and its consequent conversion into a distinct 
tubular cavity. At the beginning of the day, the head alone 
projected from the rest of the germ, the remainder of the 
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EvBBTO or TBS Chiok at 36 b 

Object. (Cbromic acid prFpantion.) 
/. b. front brain, in. b. mid brain. A. h. bind brain, op. •. optic vesicle. 

au. p. ttuditoiy vesicle. 0. /, omphalo-nie»«TUO vein. p. e. protovertebra. 

m. /. line of junction of tbe medullary foide above the medullary canal. 

I. r. sinUB rbomboidalig. (. tail-fold. p. r. remains of primllive groove. 

a. f, area pellucida. 

embryo being siniply a part of a flat blastoderm, nearly 
completely level from the front protovertebr* to the hind 
edge of the pellucid area. At this epoch, however, a tail-fold 
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(Fig. 21, t) makes its appearance, elevating the tail above the 
level of the blastoderm in the same way that the head was 
elevated. Lateral folds also, one on either side, soon b^in 
to be very obvious. By the progress of these, together with the 
rapid backward extension of the head-fold and the slower 
forward extension of the tail-fold, the body of the embryo 
becomes more and more distinctly raised up and marked 
off from the rest of the blastoderm. 

11. The medullary canal closes up rapidly. The wide 
sinus rhomboidalis becomes a narrow fusiform space (Fig. 21, 
«.r.), and at the end of this period is entirely roofed over. The 
conversion of the original medullary groove into a closed tube 
is thus completed. 

12. In the region of the head most important changes 
now take place. We saw that at the beginning of this day 
the front end of the medullary canal was dilated into a bulb, 
the first cerebral vesicle. This, from the very first broader 
than long, now increases so much in breadth as to give the 
embryo a hammer-headed appearance. The lateral portions, 
continuing to enlarge, become after a while separated by 
constrictions from the central portion. The single vesicle 
is thus converted into three vesicles : a median one connected 
by short hollow stalks with a lateral one on either side. The 
lateral vesicles are known as the optic vesicles (Fig. 21, op, v^ 
Fig. 22, a), and will afterwards become converted into parts 

Fig. 22. 




Head of a Chiok at the End of the Second Day vtewed fboh below 
AS A Transparent Object. (Copied from Huxley). 

/. first cerebral vesicle, a. optic vesicle, d. infundibulura. 

The specimen shews the formation of the optic vesicles (a), as outgrowths 
from the int cerebral vesicle or vesicle of the 3rd ventricle, so that the optic 
vesicles and vesicle of the 3rd ventricle at first freely communicated with each 
other, and also the growth of the lower wall of the vesicle of the 3rd ventricle 
into a process which becomes the infundibulum (c^). 
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of the eyes ; the median one still retains the name of the first 
cerebral vesicle. The constriction takes place chiefly from 
above downwards, go that the optic vesicles soon appear to 
spring from the under portions of the cerebral vesicle. 

The original vesicle being primarily an involution of the 
epiblast, the walls of all three vesicles are formed of epiblast ; 
all three vesicles are likewise covered over with the common 
epiblastic investment which will eventually become the 
epidermis of the skin of the head. Between this superficial 
epiblast and the involuted epiblast of the vesicles, there 
exists a certain quantity of mesoblast to serve as the material 
out of which will be formed the dermis of the scalp, the 
skull, and other parts of the head. At this epoch, however, 
the mesoblast is found chiefly underaeath the several vesicles. 
A small quantity may in section be seen at the sides ; but 
at the top the epidermic epiblast is either in close contact with 
the involuted epiblast of the cerebral and optic vesicles or 
separated from it by fluid alone, there being as yet in this 
region no cellular elements between the two representing 
the mesoblast. 

The constrictions marking oflF the optic vesicles take 
place of course beneath the Cv^mmon epiblastic investment, 
which is not involved in them. As a consequence, though 
easily seen in the transparent fresh embryo (Fig. 22), they 
are but slightly indicated in hardened specimens (Fig. 21;. 
In sections they are very clearly seen. 

13. When an embryo of the early part of the second day 
is examined as a transparent object, that portion of the 
medullary canal which • lies immediately behind the first 
cerebral vesicle is seen to be conical in shape, with its walls 
thrown into a number of wrinkles. These wrinkles may 
vary a good deal in appearance, and shift from time to time, 
but eventually, before the close of the second day, after the 
formation of the optical vesicles, settle down into two con- 
strictions, one separating the first cerebral vesicle from that 
part of the medullary canal which is immediately behind 
it, and the other separating that second portion from a third. 
So, instoad of there being one cerebral vesicle only, as at the 
commencement of the second day, there is now, in addition 
to the optic vesicles, a series of three, one behind the other ; 
a seoona and third cersbral vesicle have been added to the 
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first (Fig. 21, mJ, hh). They may be also called the "fore 
brain," the " mid brain," and the " hind brain," for into these 
parts will they eventually be developed. 

14. The optic vesicles, lying underneath the epiblast, 
towards the end of the day are turned back and pressed 
somewhat backwards and downwards against the sides of 
the first cerebral vesicle or fore brain, an elongation of 
their stalks permitting this movement to take place. The 
whole head becomes in consequence somewhat thicker and 
rounder. 

15. Before the end of the day the fore brain, by a pro- 
cess similar to that whereby the optic vesicles were formed, 
viz. undue growth followed by constriction, has begun to 
bud off two small vesicles in front; these are the vesicles 
of the cerebral hemispheres^ which subsequently become the 
most conspicuous part of the brain, but up to the end of the 
day are still very small and inconspicuous. 

16. The notochord, whose origin was described in the 
account of the first day (Chap. III. § 5), is during the whole of 
the second day a very conspicuous object. It is seen as a trans- 
parent rod, somewhat elliptical in section (see Fig. 20, c^), 
lying immediately underneath the medullary canal for the 
greater part of its length, and reaching forward in front as 
far as below the centre of the second cerebral vesicle, where 
it ends either in a point (Remak), or in a rounded knob 
(Baer, Dursy, Entwickelungsgeschichte des Kopfes). The ex- 
act relations of its termination will be discussed later on. 

Round the anterior termination of the notochord, the 
medullary canal, which up to the present time has remained 
perfectly straight, towards the end of the day begins to curve. 
The front portion of the canal^ itC, the fore-brain with its 
optic and cerebral vesicles, becomes slightly bent downwards, 
so as to form a rounded obtuse angle with the rest of the 
embryo. This is the commencement of the so-called crcmiai 
flexure, 

17. Lastly, as far as the head is concerned, the rudiment 
of the ear appears about this time on the dorsal surface as 
a small depression or pitting of the epiblast on either side of 
the hind-brain (Fig. 21, au, p). 

18. We left the heart a<? a fusiform body slightly bent to 
the right, attached to the tinder wall of the foregut by the 
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aorta and by its venous end, but with its intermediate portion 
quite free. The curv9.ture now increases so much that the 
heart becomes almost OQ -shaped, the venous portion being 
drawn up towards the head so as to lie somewhat above (dorsal 
to) and behind the arterial portion. (It would perhaps be more 
correct to say that the free intermediate portion is by its 
own growth bent downwards, backwards, and somewhat to 
the right, while the venous root of the heart is at the same 
time continually being lengthened by the carrying back of 
that " point of divergence '* of the splanchnopleure folds which 
marks the union of the omphalo-mesaraic veins into a single 
venous trunk). The heart then has at this time two bends, 
the one, the venous bend, the right-hand curve of the OQ ; 
the other, the arterial bend, the left-hand curve of the xn • 
The venous bend which, as we have said, is placed above 
and somewhat behind the arterial bend, becomes marked by 
two bulgings, one on either side. These are the rudiments 
of the auricles, or rather of the auricular appendages. The 
ascending limb of the arterial bend soon becomes conspicuous 
as the bulbus arteriosus, while the rounded point of the 
bend itself will hereafter grow into the ventricles, 

19. The blood-vessels, whose origin during the first half 
of this day has been already described, become during the 
latter part of the day so connected as to form a complete 
system, through which a definite circulation of the blood is now 
for the first time (consequently some little while after the 
commencement of the heart's pulsation) carried on. 

The two primitive aortas have already been described as 
encircling the foregut, and then passing along the body of 
the embryo immediately beneath the protovertebrae on either 
side of the notochord. They are shewn in Fig. 20 a.o in section 
as two large rounded spaces lined with spindle-shaped cells. 
At first they run as two distinct canals along the whole 
length of the embryo ; but, after a short time, unite at some 
little distance behind the head into a single trunk, which 
lies in the middle line of the body immediately below the 
notochord (Fig. 39). Lower down, nearer the tail, this 
single primitive trunk again divides into two aortse, which, 
getting smaller and smaller, are finally lost in the small 
blood-vessels of the tail. At this epoch, therefore, there are 
twQ (lortic arches springing from the bulbus arteriosus, and 
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uniting above the alimentary canal in the back of the embryo 
to form the single dorsal aorta, which travelling backwards in 
the median line divides near the tail into two main branches. 
From each of the two primitive aorta*, or from each of the 
two branches into which the single aorta divides, there is 
given off on either side a large branch. These have been 
already spoken of as the omphaio-meaaraic arteries. At 
this stage they are so large that by far the greater part of 
the blood passing down the aorta finds its way into them, 
and a small remnant only pursues a straight course into the 
continuations of the aorta towards the tail 

Each omphalo-mesaraic artery leaving the aorta at nearly 
right angles (at a point some little way behind the backward 
limit of the splanchnopleure fold which is forming the ali- 
mentary canal), runs outwards beneath the protovertebrse in 
the lower range of the mesoblast, close to the hypoblast 
Consequently, when in its course outwards it reaches the 
point where the mesoblast is cleft to form the somatopleure 
and splanchnopleure, it attaches itself to the latter. Travel- 
ling along this, and dividing rapidly into branches, it reaches 
the vascular area in whose network of small vessels (and also 
tc» a certain extent in the similar small vessels of the pellucid 
area) it finally loses itself. 

The terminations of the omphalo-mesaraic arteries in the 
vascular and pellucid areas are further connected with the 
heart in two different ways. From the network of capillaries, 
as we may call them, a number of veins take their origin, 
and finally unite into two main trunks, the omphcdo-mesaraic 
veins. These have already been described as running along the 
folds of the splanchnopleure to form the venous roots of the 
heart. Their course is consequently more or less parallel to 
that of the omphalo-mesaraic arteries, but at some little dis- 
tance nearer the head, inasmuch as the arteries run in that 
part of the splanchnopleure which has not yet been folded in 
to form the alimentary canal. Besides forming the direct 
roots of the omphalo-mesaraic veins, the terminations of 
the omphalo-mesaraic arteries in the vascular area are also 
connected with the sinus terminalis spoken of above as run- 
ning almost completely round, and forming the outer margin 
of the vascular area. This (Fig. 23, 8,v), may be best de- 
scribed as composed of two semicircular canals^ which nearly 
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g^ meet at points opposite the head and opposite the tail, 
f thus all but encircling the vascular area between them. 
L^ At the point opposite the head the end of each semi- 
;. circle is connected with vessels (Fig. 23), which run straight 
i^.- in towards the heart along the fold of the splanchnopleure, 
~ and join the right and left omphalo-mesaraic veins. At 
j^ the point opposite the tail there is at this stage no such 
definite connection. At the two sides, midway between 
their head and tail ends, the two semicircles are espe- 
cially connected with the omphalo-mesaraic arteries. 

The circulation of the blood then during the latter half 
of the second day may be described as follows. The blood 
brought by the omphalo-mesaraic veins falls into the twisted 
cavity of the heart, and is driven thence through the bulbus 
arteriosus and aortic arches into the aortic trunk. From the 
aorta, by far the greater part of the blood flows into the 
omphalo-mesaraic arteries, only a small remnant passing on 
into the caudal terminations. From the capillary net-work 
of the vascular and pellucid area into which the omphalo- 
mesaraic arteries discharge their contents, part of the blood 
is gathered up at once into the lateral or direct trunks 
of the omphalo-mesaraic veins. Part however goes into 
the middle region of each lateral half of the sinus termi- 
nalis, and there divides on each side into two streams. One 
stream, and that the larger one, flows in a forward direction 
until it reaches the point opposite the head, thence it 
returns by the veins spoken of above, straight to the 
omphalo-mesaraic trunks. The other stream flows backward, 
and becomes lost at the point opposite to the tail. This is 
the condition of things during the second day ; it becomes 
considerably changed on the succeeding day. 

At the time that the heart first begins to beat the 
capillary system of the vascular and pellucid areas is, not yet 
completed ; and the fluid which is at first driven by the heart 
contains, according to most observers, very few corpuscles. 

20. At the close of the second day the single pair of 
aortic arches into which the bulbus arteriosus divides is 
found to be accompanied by a second pair, formed in the 
same way as the first, and occupymg a position a little 
behind it. Sometimes even a third pair is added. Of these 
aortic arches we shall have to speak more fully later on. 
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21. At the latter end of this day, the ridge which we 
have already spoken of as the rudiment of the WolflSan duct^ 
lias become distinctly hollow, is in fact no longer a ridge but 
a canal. Sections now shew not an irregular group of ordi- 
nary mesoblastic cells, but a small cavity surrounded by a 
wall of cells ; and these cells are beginning to put on a 
columnar character, and thus appear to radiate from the cen- 
tral cavity. The canal or duct so formed, the anterior 
termination of which is closed, and the posterior not as 
yet completely formed, reaches from about the fifth pair 
of proto vertebra? backwards towards the hind end of the 
embryo. The conversion of the ridge into a canal appears 
to take place by the cells acquiring a radiating arrange- 
ment, and a small hole appearing at the centre where tiie 
points of the cells meet ; this rapidly grows larger till it 
reaches the final size of the cavity of the duct. 



The exact mode of development of the Wolffian duct is still a matter of 
doubt, although its origtn has been investigated by numerous embryologidts. 

Hemak, and after him KoUiker, described it as taking its origin fromtbt 
mesoblast of the somatopleure, and appearing about the iiiidrUe of the aectod 
day, at the exttrual border of the protovertebrse immediately under the epi- 
hhstf in the form of a solid cord wliiuh subsequently lierame hollow. 

Dursy {Zeituch. f. Bat. Med. 1865) gave a very similar account, except thit 
he regarded it as being derived from the substance of the protovertebne^ 
instead fiom the somatopleure. 

Heuseu {Ai'chiv. Microscop. AncU. Bd. ill. 1867), '^^ ^^^ some time His, 
believed t .at the duct took origin as a longitudinal involution of the epil Isit 
between the protovertebrse and the lateral mesoblast, in the form of a groovfli 
which subsequently becatne closed in and detached from the superficial epiblait^ 
in a manner very niuiilar to the way in which the lens is formed. 

Subsequently His took up the view that it was a product of the proto* 
vertebree, the central cells of these bodies, according to him, protruding ai ft 
ridge along their upper and exteinal angles. He states that at first a distinct 
connection is visible between the Wolffian duct and the centraU. cells of the 
protovertebrae. 

Wiildeyer {Eierstock u. El^ 1870) has given a totally different accoimi 
Between the external border of the proiovertebrse, and the point where the 
mesoblasc splits into somatopleure ami splauchnopleure, there lies a niaaeof 
ceils, which we shall have occasion to speak of hereafter as the i7itermediate cdl- 
mCLsn. According to Waldeyer, the upper surface of this mass grows np inio 
a narrow ridge, seen in sections as a tongue-shaped process projecting into tbe 
vacant space (/. e, the space iillbd with fluid only) which exists below the 
e|nblast at this point. Later on, this tont^ue-shaped process is seen to curve out* 
wards, and thus to become book-shaped ; and the point of the hook Rub8e<(aent J 
unites with a similar smaller process derived from the more exUtmal portioiii 
of the same cell-mass, llie small cavity thus seen to be enclosed by a lai^ger 
and smaller process, is of course the sectional view of a canal enclosed by s 
larger and smaller ridge. This canal- is the Wolffian duct. Waldeyer furtita* 
believes that the ceils which thus form the walls of .the duct are primarily 4|a- 
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blastic in ori^n, having been separated from the epiblast at the epoch of the 
apparent fusiou of the epiblast and mesoblast in the region of the primitive 
streak or axis-cord of His. This view, prompted as it evidently is by theoretical 
considerations, must be regarded as untenable, since the primitive streak has 
nothing whatever to do with the permamnt body of the enibr>0. 

Quite recently Bomiti {Archiv. Microscop, Anat, x. 1874) has described the 
Wolffian duct as being foruYKi by an involution of the epithelium of the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity, in the form of a longitudinal groove which is thrust up into 
the superior portions of the iiitermediate cell-mass, and the communication of 
vhich with the pleuroperitoneal cavity is speedily obliterated. Such a mode 
of origin recommends itself to. the embryologist, inasmuch as it is certainly the 
way in which, as we shall see, the Wolffian duct is formed in Amphibia and 
Osseous Fishes. For that very reason however it should be received with 
caution; all the more since the sections drawn by Romiti, and described as 
supportibg his views, evidently belong to a stai^e considerably later than that 
at which the duct firat distinctly appears. We hope to be able to shew, in the 
second part of this work, that the mode of development of the Wolffian duct 
described above, and which we believe to be the real one, is not so abnormal as 
it might at first sight be supposed to be. 

22. The amnion, especially the anterior or head-fold, 
advances in growth very rapidly during the second day, and 
at its close completely covers the head and neck of the 
embryo ; so much so that it is necessary to tear or remove it 
when the head has to be examined in hardened opaque speci- 
mens. The tail and lateral folds of the amnion, though still 
progressing, lag considerably behind the head-fold. 

23. The chief events then which occur during the 
second half of the second day are as follows : — 

1. The second and third cerebral vesicles make their 
appearance behind the first. 

2. The optic vesicles spring as hollow buds from the 
lateral, and the vesicles of the cerebral hemispheres from the 
front portions of the first cerebral Vesicle. 

3. The first rudiment of the ear is formed as an involu- 
tion of the epiblast on the side of the hind-brain or third 
cerebral vesicle. 

4. The first indications of the cranial flexure become 
visible. 

5. The head-fold, and especially the splanchnopleure 
moiety, advances rapidly backwards ; the head of the embryo 
is in consequence more definitely formed. The tail-fold also 
becomes distinct. 

6. The curvature of the heart increases ; the first rudi- 
ments of the auricles appear. 

7. The circulation of the yolk-sac is completed. 

8. The amnion grows rapidly. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE CHANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE DURING THE THIRD DAY. 



1. Of all days in the history of the chick within the egg 
this perhaps is the most eventful ; the rudiments of so many 
important organs now first make their appearance. 

On opening an egg on the third day, the first thing which 
attracts notice is the diminution of the white of the egg. 
This seems to be one of the consequences of the functional 
activity of the newly-established vascular area whose blood- 
vessels are engaged either in directly absorbing the white or, 
as is more probable, in absorbiug the yolk, which is in turn 
replenished at the expense of the white. The absorption, 
once begun, goes on so actively that, by the end of the day, 
the decrease of the white is very striking. 

2. The blastoderm has now spread over about half the 
yolk, the extreme margin of the opaque area reaching about 
half-way towards the pole of the yolk opposite to the embryo. 

The vascular area, though still increasing, is much smaller 
than the total opaque area, being in average-sized eggs about 
as large as a florin. Still smaller than the vascular area is the 
pellucid area in the centre of which lies the rapidly growing 
embryo. 

3. During the third day the vascular area is not only a 
means for providing the embryo with nourishment from the 
yolk, but also, inasmuch as by the diminution of the white it 
is brought close under the shell and therefore fully exposed 
to the influence of the atmosphere, serves as the chief organ 
of respiration. 

This in fact is the period at which the vascular area may 
be said to be in the stage of its most complete development ; 
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'or though it will afterwards become larger it will at the 
tarae time become less definite and leas important. We 
nay therefore, before we proceed, add a few words to the 
lescription of it given in ihe last chapter. 
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. heart. AA. tha aecoiKl, third and fuurtb aortic Brcbex; the first 
hua become obliterated in its median portion, but ii continued at its 
proiiiasil end aa tha sxteraal carotiil, and at its distal end as tile inCemal 
carotid. AO. dorsal aorta. L.O/.A. lefc omphalo-mesaruo artery. 
^.0/.jl.rightoin[)h!Uii-mesBraic artery. S. r.einuM terminalis. i. 0/. lef t 
omphalu-mesarsio vein. S. Of. right omphaio-inrearaic vein. S. V. einun 
venosua. D. Q. ductos Curieri. S. Ca. V. superier cardinal vein. 
r.Co. inferior cardinal vein. Ttie veins are marked in outline and theartsriea 
are made black. The whole blaehiderm has been removed (rum the egg 
and is Biippoaed to be viewed ftom below. Hence the left ia aeen on the 
rigU^ and dot verta. 
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The blood leaving the body of the embryo by the omphalo- 
mesaraic arteries (Fig, 28, R. Of.A,y L.Of,A.)yia carried to 
the small vessels and capillaries of the vascular area, a small 
portion only being appropriated by the pellucid area. 

From the vascular area part of the blood returns directly 
to the heart by the main lateral trunks of the omphalo- 
mesaraic veins, R, Of., L. Of, During the second day these 
venous trunks joined the body of the embryo considerably 
in front of, that is, nearer the head than, the corresponding 
arterial ones. Towards the end of the third day, owing to the 
continued lengthening of the heart, the veins and arteries 
run not only parallel to each other, but almost in the same 
line, the points at which they respectively join and leave 
the body being nearly at the same distance from the head. 
According to Von Baer and other observers the veins in the 
vascular area are placed nearer the surface than are the 
arteries. Close to the body the reverse is the case ; near the 
body therefore they cross over each other. 

The rest of the blood brought by the omphalo-tnesaraic 
arteries finds its way into the lateral portions of the sinus 
terminalis, S.T,, and there divides on each side into two 
streams. Of these, the two which, one on either side, flow 
backward, meet at a point about opposite to the tail of the 
embryo, and are conveyed along a distinct vein which, run- 
ning straight forward parallel to the axis of the embryo, 
empties itself into the left omphalo-mesaraic vein. The 
two forward streams reaching the gap in the front part of 
the sinus terminalis fall into either one, or in some cases 
two veins, which run straight backward parallel to the axis 
of the embryo, and so reach the roots of the heart. When 
one such vein onl}'^ is present it joins the left omphalo- 
mesaraic trunk ; where there are two they join the left and 
right omphalo-mesaraic trunks respectively. The left vein is 
always considerably larger than the right; and th6 latter 
when present rapidly gets smaller and speedily disappears. 

The chief differences then between the peripheral cir- 
culation of the second and of the third day are due to the 
greater prominence of the sinus terminalis and the more 
complete arrangements for returning the blood from it to the 
heart. After this day, although the vascular area will go on 

•easing in size until it finally all but encompasses the 
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yolk, the prominence of the sinus terminalis will become less 
and less in proportion as the respiratory work of the vascular 
area is shifted on to the allantois, and its activities confined 
to absorbing nutritive matter from the yolk. 

4. The folding in of the embryo makes great progress 
during this day. Both head and tail have become most 
distinct, and the side folds which are to constitute the 
lateral walls have advanced so rapidly that the embryo is 
now a bona fide tubular sac, connected with the rest of 
the yolk by a broad stalk. This stalk, as was explained in 
Chap. II, is double, and consists of an inner splanchnic stalk 
continuous with the alimentary canal, which is now a tube 
closed at both ends and open to the stalk along its middle 
third only, and an outer somatic stalk continuous with the 
body-walls of the embryo, . which have not closed nearly to 
the same extent as the walls of the alimentary canal. (Com- 
pare Fig. 8. A and jB, which may be taken as diagrammatic 
representations of longitudinal and transverse sections of an 
embryo of this period.) . 

5. The embryo is almost completely covered by the 
amnion. Before the close of the day the several amniotic 
folds will have met along a line over the back of the embryo. 
Their complete coalescence, and the obliteration of their line 
of junction, will however not take place till the following 
day. 

6. During this day a most remarkable change takes 
place in the position of the embryo. Up to this time it has 
been lying symmetrically upon the yolk with the part 
which will be its mouth directed straight downwards. It 
now turns round so as to lie on its left side. 

This important change of position is almost invariably 
completed on the third day. At the same time the left 
omphalo-mesaraic vein, the one on the side on which the 
embryo comes to lie, grows very much larger than the 
right, which henceforward gradually dwindles and finally dis- 
appears. 

7. Coincidently with the change of position the whole 
embryo begins to be curved on itself. This curvature oftJie 
body, Fig. 46, becomes still more marked on the fourth day. 

8. In the head very important changes take place. 
One of these is the cranial flexure. Figs. 24, 25. This (which 
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ac^ii V£\ it to^yxsiitd with the raiTsbire of the bod; jot 
rttrCT^i V; w* aar-j kEr^aiir seeo was conunenced in tke 
njc;«^ :i it^ sniXiCii -iiT, hj ibe bending downwards of the 
hin^i T'.'ZLii k if.iz.'. •r-i.vh nay he considered as the extmae 
nai -ii'^-is i\ ZL-r: - jC'>^jpi OT o( the alimeDtary canaL 

Fas. n. 




OMDEEXBATH A 



i', the outer emniotic fuld or false Bmnion. This is vmj congpicnaaB arotiiid 

the beaA, but may slflo be seen nt the tail. 
t. (he true Hinuioii, very cloBely enveluping the bead, and here aeen odI; betwnm 
tliu |ir'ij<-ctiou> ut the *everal uerebr&l vrHicles. It may alau be traced at 
the tall, t. 

I- '"ibrya at whioh thii ii a drairing the head-foM of the amnioD 

I farther baekward thuD the tefecence u, but its limit could not l» 
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I, iBstiocily seen tHroof^h the body of the embryo. The prominence of the false 
■t.' ainnioD at the head is apt to puszle the student ; bat if he bears in mind the 

> ' fact, which could not well be shewn in Fig. 8, that the whole amniotic fold, both 
Hhe true and the feJse limb, is tucked in underneath the head, the matter will 
-i on reflection become intelligible. 

C, H» cerebral hemisphere. F. B, fore-brain or yesicle of the third ventricle. 
M. B. mid-brain. H. B. hind-brain. Op. optic vesicle. Ot. otic vesicle. 

OfV, omphalo-mesaraic veins forming the venous roots of the heart. The trunk 
on the right hand (left trunk when the embryo is viewed in its natural 
position from above) receives a large branch, shewn by dotted lines, coming 
from the anterior portion of the sinus terminalis Ht. the heart, now com- 
pletely twisted on itself. Ao, the bulbus arteriosus, the three aortic arches 
being dimly seen stretching from it across the throat, and uniting into the 
aorts^ sti.l more dimly seen as a curved dark line running along the body. 
The other curved dark line by its side, ending near the reference y, is the 
notochord ch. 

About opposite the line of reference x the aorta divides into two trunks, which 
running in the line of the somewhat opaque protovertebrde on either side, 
are not clearly seen. Their branches however, Ofa, the omphalo-mesaraic 
arteries, are conspicuous and are seen to curve round the commencing side 
folds. 

J*v. proto vertebrae. Below the level of the omphalo-mesaraic arteries the vertebral 
plates are but imperfectly cut up into protovertebise, and lower down still, 
not at alL 

"X is placed at the "point of divergence" of the splanchnopleure folds. The 
blind foregut begins here and extends about up to y, the more transparent 
space marked by that letter being partly due to the presence there of the 
cavity of the alimentary canal, x therefore marks the present hind limit of 
the splanchnopleure folds. The limit of the more transparent somato* 
pleure folds cannot be seen. 
It will be of couree understood that all the body of the embryo above the 

level of the reference a?, is seen through the portion of the yolk-sac (vascular 

and pellucid area), which has been removed with the embryo from the ag^f as 

vreW as through the double amniotic fold. 

We may repeat that, the view being from below, whatever is described in 

the natural position as being to the right here appears to be left, and vict 

versa. 

The flexure progresses rapidly, the front-brain being 
more and more folded down till, at the end of the third day, 
it is no longer the first ve:*icle or fore-brain, but the second 
cerebral vesicle or mid-brain, which occupies the extreme 
front of the long axis of the embryo. In fact a straight 
line through the long axis of the embryo would now pass 
through the mid-brain instead of, as at the beginning of the 
second day, through the fore-brain, so completely has the 
front end of the neural canal been folded over the end of 
the notochord. The commencenient of this cranial flexure 
gives the body of an embryo of the third day somewhat the 
appearance of a retort, the head of the embryo corresponding 
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to the bulb. Od the foiirth day the flexure is still greatet 
than on the third, but on the fifth and succeedicg days it 
becomes less obvious owing to the tilling up of the parte of the 
skuIL 

Pm. aj. 




Head op a Chick o? tbe third day TiEnBO BiotwATB ab x Tkahbfabiit 

Object. (Frnm Huiley.) 

I. a. the vesicU of the cerebral hemiaphere. I. b. the veaicle of the thhd 

ventiicli) fthe oriijinsl fote-bram)> at ita Bnmmit i» Been the projection ot 

till piiifal ^ItuiiJ e. 

Balnw tliix |>nrtinn iif the briun U (een, in nptical seclion, the optic TOride a 

already involuteil with it-R thick inner anil thinner outer wall (the letter a b 

Siioeif on the junction of the two, the primary cavity being almoiit obliterate]). 
I the centre of the veHiule Iie> the leas, the ghailed portion (n^irFKenled too 
large), beitiK the expreaiiiou of its cavity. B«low the lens between tbe two jimb* 
of tiie home-shoe i» the choroidal fissui'e. 

II. the mid-brain, now, rawing to the cranial flexure, opposite the enil of 
the alimentary caiiaL III. the hind-brain. V. the rudimenla of the Gfth 
flrania] nerve, VII. of the aeventh. Felaw tlis aevanth nerve is aeen the 
auditory veaicle b. The bead having been subjected to preasare, the vwicle 
appearii somewhat diHtorled aa if squeezed out of place. The orifice is not jet 
quite oloord up. 

I. the inl'erior maxillnry proceis of the first visceral fold. Below, and to 
tbe right of tbii>, ia nern tlie fiint viacral cUft, below that again the necond 
viaoeral fold (i), and lower doivn the third (3) and fiiurth (4) viateral folds. In 
front of the folds {i.e. to the left) is Heen the arterial end of tbe heart, (be 
aortic archen being buried in tbeir rcRpective visceral folds. 

/. represent!) at its lowest pai-t the cavity of the alimentary canal as uen 
through the tranxparent body of the embryo; at the upper part below tbe brain 
it is difScutt to distinguish between the transparency due to the pretence of tbe 
cavity of tbe alimentary canal, and that caused by the character of the mese- 
blaat at tba baae of the skull, which, being formecl of stellate celta with largely 
develnped clear spaces or vacuoles, atli>wB the light to puss readily through it. 
Near its appsr end below the mid-brain is seen a small conical procets, the 
rudiment of the infundibulum. 

9. The two vesicles of the cerebral hemispheres which 
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m the second day began to grow out from the front of the 
fore-brain, increase rapidly in size during the third day, so 
much so that by the end of the day each of them (Fig. 24, CH^ 
Fig. 25, la) is as large or larger than the original fore-brain 
from which they both sprang, and they form together a most 
conspicuous part of the brain. In their growth they pjsh 
aside the optic vesicles, and thus contribute largely to the 
roundness which the head is now acquiring. Each vesicle 
possesses a cavity, known afterwards as a lateral ventricle, 
which, though quite separate from its fellow, is continuous 
with the cavity of the fore-brain. 

Owing to the development of these cerebral hemispheres, 
the original fore-brain no longer occupies the front position 
(Fig. 24, FBy Fig. 25, I^), and ceases to be the conspicuous 
object that it was. Inasmuch as its walls will hereafter be de- 
veloped into the parts surrounding the so-called third ventricle 
of the brain, we shall henceforward speak of it as the vesicle 
of the third ventricle, or, inasmuch as it soon comes to lie 
between the expanded posterior ends of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, as the Hween brain. 

On the summit of the 'tween brain there mav now be 
seen a small conical projection, the rudiment of the pineal 
gland (Fig. 25, e), while the centre of the floor is produced 
into a funnel-shaped process, the infundibuliim (Fig. 22. d), 
which, stretching towards the extreme end of the alimentary 
canal, joins the pituitary body. 

The development of the pituitary body or hypophysis cerebri has been the 
Bnhject of considerable controversy amongst embryologiats. Von Baer (loc. cit.) 
and Smidt (Zeitschrift fur Wiss. Zoologie, 1862, B. xi, p. 43) believed that the 
base of the fore-brain, or vesicle of the third ventricle, became produced into a 
downward process, the *infundihulum/ which subsequently became expanded at 
its termination to form the pituitar}* body. 

Rathke {Arckiv fitr Anatomic und Physiologie 1838, Bd. v.) states that very 
early a diverticulum is produced from the upper end of the alimentary canal, whi^ch 
passes backwards and meets the process of the brain called the infundibuliim. 
This diverticulum subsequently loses all connection with the epithelium of the 
digestive caoaj, and, uniting with the infundibuliim, forms the pituitary body. 

Dursy {EntwicklungigeschichU des Kopfes, Tubingen, 1869) states that both 
the end of the notochord and the epithelium of the alimentary canal take part 
in the formation of the pituitary body. The apparent diverticulum of the ali- 
mentary canal is not so much a true diverticulum, as a part of the alimentary 
cannl constricted off from the remainder by the cranial flexure. 

Beichert {Entwicklungslehen im Wirhelthierrelrh. Berlin, 1840) states that 
the pituitary body is formed from the remains of the front end of notochord. 
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Subsequently However {Der Bau de» menschUchen Gehirm) he tappoted tint 

it was formed from the pia mater. 

Rathke also subsequently {Entwichlumgeschichie der Wirbelthiere, Leipag, 
1861) gave up his former view, and believed that the diverticulum of tha 
alimentivry canal disappeared, but that the pituitary body was formed from 
the mesohlast in front of the clinoid process. 

Wiihelm Miiller {Ueber die Entwicklung und Bau der Hypophysis und da 
Processus infundibuli cerebrL Jenaische Zeitschrift, Bd. vi. 1871) has recently 
written an elaborate memoir on the deve opment and anatomy of the pituitary 
body and infuudibulum in all the orders uf Vertebrates, of which the following 
is an abstract. 

In order to understand the formation of the diverticulum from the sli- 
mentarv canal which forms the pituitary body, we must remember that at 
first the hypoblast of the throat closely underlies the notochord, and beyond 
the end of the notochord is almost in ccmtact with the base of the veHicle of the 
third ventricle. When the cranial flexure occurH, which it will be remembered 
takes place about an axis coinciding with the end of the notochord, tho 
hypoblast, which closely undetlies the base of the brain, becomes at the same 
time bent; and as the angle of the flexure becomes an acute angle, a wedge- 
shaped space lined by hypoblast is as it were constricted off from the alimen* 
tary canal. In this way there is formed a diverticulum of hypoblast which 
passes forwards from the alimentary canal to the base of the fore-brain-^ 
a diverticulum not produced by a forward growth from the alimentary canaly 
but solely due to the cranial flexure constricting off a wedge-shaped portion 
of the alimentary canal. This we may call the pituitary diverticulum. When 
the cranial flexure commences the end of the notochord becomes bent down* 
ward, and, endinir in a homewhat enlarged extremity, comes in contact with the 
termination of the pituitary diverticulum. The mesoblast around and at tiie 
front of the end of the notochord increases and grows up, in front of the 
notochord and behind the vehicle of the third ventricle, to form the posterior 
clinoid process. The base of the vesicle of the third ventricle at the same 
time grows downwards towards the pituitary diverticulum and forms what is 
known as the infundibulum. This state of things may be observed on the 
third day. On the fourth day the mesoblast tiKsue around the notochord 
increases in quantity, and the end of the notochord, thous^h still bent down* 
wards, recedes a little from the termination of the pituitary diverticulum, which 
is still a trian^lar space with a wide opening into the alimentary canal. 

On the flfih day, the opening of the pituitary diverticulum into the 
alimentary canal has become narrowed, and around the whole diverticulum a 
formation of mesoblast- cells has commenced. Behind it the clinoid process 
has become cartilaginous, while to the side and in front it is enclosed by the 
trabeculse. At this stage, in fact, we have a diverticulum from the alimentary 
canal passing through the base of skull to the infundibidum. The end of the 
notochord has at this stage beccne atrophied, so that it is separated by a 
considerable interval from the pituitary body. 

On the seventh day the mesoblast around the pituitary diverticulum has 
grown into a complete investment of spindle-shaped cells, and the communi- 
cation between tlie cavity of the diverticulum and that of the throat has become 
still narrower. The diverticnlum is all but converted into a vesicle, and its hypo- 
blast walls have commenced to send out into the mesoblastic investment solid 
processes, which form the first commencement of the true pituitary body. The 
infundibulum now appears as a narrow process from the base of the vesicle of 
the third ventricle, which approaches, but does not unite with the pituitary vesicle. 
This latter lies in tho space between the basi- and the presphenoid, and is 
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completely surroonded by a ring of cartilage. The mesoblast-cells immediately 
around it do not, however, exhibit any nigns of becoming cartilaginous. 

By the tenth day ttie opening of the pituitary vesicle into the threat becomes 
almost obliterated, and the lumen of the vesicle itself very much diminished. 
The body itself consints of anastomosing cords of hyp •blast-cells, the meso- 
blast between which has already commenced to become vascular. The conls 
or masses of hypoblast cells are surrounded by a delicate menibrana propria, 
and a few of them possess a small lumen. The infundibulum has increased in 
lenjith. 

On the twelfth day the communication between the pituitary vesicle and 
the throat is entirely obliterated, but a solid cord of Cflls still connects the 
two. The vessels of the pia mater of the vesicle of the thifd ventricle have 
become connected with the pituitary body, and the infundibulum has grown 
down along its posterior border. 

In the later stages, all connection is lust between the pituitary body and 
the throat, and the former becomes connected with the elongated processus 
infundibuli. 

Such is Wilhelm Miiller's account. Goette , however {Archiv, Micr. AnaU 
IX. p. 397), has recently given reasons for thinking that the pituitaiy diverti- 
culum arises not from the closed foregut, lined x^ith hypoblast, but from the 
buccal cavity lined with epiblast. He states that in its earlier stages it may be 
seen to start on the oral side of the partition, which for some time divides the 
secondarily formed buccal cavity from the primarily formed foregut, and 
therefore, belonging to the former, cannot be regarded as the natural anterior 
termination of &e latter. 

Beyond an increase in size, which it shares with nearly 
all parts of the embryo, and the change of position to which 
we have already referred, the mid-brain undergoes no great 
alteration during the third day. Its roof will ultimately 
become developed into the corpora higemina or optic lobes 
(quadrigemina in mammals), its floor will form the crura 
cerebri, and its cavity will be reduced to the narrow canal 
known as the iter a tertio ad quartum ventriculum. 

In the hind-brain, or third cerebral vesicle, that part 
which lies nearest to the mid-brain, becomes during the 
third * day marked off from the rest by a slight constric- 
tion. This distinction, which becomes much more evident 
later on by a thickening of the walls and roof of the front 
portion, separates the hind-brain into the cerebellum in front, 
and the medulla oblongata behind. While the walls of the 
cerebellar portion of the hind -brain become very much 
thickened as well at the roof as at the floor and sides, the 
roof of the posterior or medulla oblongata portion thins out 
into a mere membrane, forming a delicate covering to the 
cavity of the vesicle (Fig. 26. iv), which here becoming 
broad and shallow with greatly thickened floor and sides, i^ 
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known as Wie fourth ventricle, subsequently overhung by the 
largely developed posterior portion of the cerebellum. 

The third day, therefore, marks the distinct differentiation 
of the brain into its fundamental parts: the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, the central masses round the third ventricle, the 
corpora bigemiiia, the cerebellum and the medulla oblongata; 
the original cavity of the neural canal at the same time, 
passing from its temporary division of three single cavities 
into the permanent arrangement of a series of connected 
ventricles, viz. the lateral ventricles, the third ventricle, the 
iter (with a prolongation into the optic lobe on each side), 
and the fourth ventricle. 

10. At the same time that the outward external shape 
of the brain is thus being moulded, internal changes are 
taking place in the whole neural canal. These are best seen 
in sections. 

At its first formation, the section of the cavity of the 
neural canal is round or nearly so. 

About this time, however, the lining of involuted epiblast 
along the length of the whole spinal cord becomes very much 
thickened at either side, while increasing but 'little at the 
mid-points above and below. The result of this is that the 
cavity as seen in section (Fig. 44), instead of being circular, 
has become a narrow vertical slit, almost completely filled in 
on either side. 

In the region of the brain the thickening of the lining 
epiblast follows a somewhat different coiu^e. While almost 
everywhere the sides and floor of the canal are greatly thick- 
ened, the roof in the region of the various ventricles, not of 
the fourth only, but of the others as well, becomes excessively 
thin, so as to form a membrane reduced to almost a single 
layer of cells. (Fig. 26. iv.) 

11. In the preceding chapter we saw how the first cere- 
bral vesicle, by means of lateral outgrowths followed by 
constrictions, gave rise to the optic vesicles. These and the 
parts surrounding them undergo on the third day changes 
which result in the formation of the eyeball. 

At their first appearance the optic vesicles stand out at 
nearly right angles to the long axis of the embryo (Fig. 15), 
and the stalks which connect them with the fore-brain are 
«hort and wide. We have already said (p. 77) that the con- 
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strictions which give rise to the atalka take place chiefly from 
above dowowards, and also somewhat inwards and backwards. 
Thus from the first the veaiclea appear to spring from the 
under part of the fore-brain. 




Sbotior ihbouqk the Htnd- Brain of a Chick at the ehs of tbe Thibd 

DAT or I KCD RATION. 
tV. Fourth Tentiicla. Tha gactioit ithewB ths verjr thin roof uiil thicker «deB 

of the ventricle, 

Ck. Not'ichcird — (diigraiamaUc ahadiug). 

CV. Anterior cardinal vein. 

CO. Involuted auditor; vesicle. CO poinCti to the end which will fnnu the 
GOcUeac cuisl. RL. Iteceasus labjrinthi. hy. liyp<jhl&Bt lining the alimen- 
tary cfinal. hy is itaelf placeil in Che cKvity uf the alimentary cauhI, in that 
p-irt of the can;J which wilt became the throat. The lower (anteriur) wall of 
the canal in nut shewn in tlie section, but on each side are aeeu portions of a pnir 
of visceral archce. In eacli arch ia seen tlie aecticn of the aoriic arch AOA 
belonging to the visceral arch. The vessel thus cut through ia running upwards 
tuwania the head, lieing about to join the dorsal aorta AO. Had the section 
been nearer the head, and carried through tbe plane at which the aiirtic arch 
curves round the alimentary canal to reach the niesoblaat above it, A OA ».DdAO 
would have formed one continuous curved space. In sections lower down in 
the back the two aorta, A 0, one on either aide wuutd be (ouud fused into one 
luedian canal. 

The shading of the meaohlaat ia diagnunmatic ; it is here a unifarm masa 
of Bpindle-ahaped cells, there being in this region no differeuiiation into pruto- 
VortoluB. 
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As the vesicles of the cerebral hemispheres grow out 
rapidly from the front and under portions of the first cerebral 
vesicle, they seem to thrust the optic vesicles apart and to 
the sides. 

Thus these, instead of standing out from the extreme 
front, come to be placed at the sides of the head, the stalks, 
which are correspondingly lengthened and naiTOwed, running 
obliquely downwards and inwards from the vesicles to open 
into the cavity of the brain at its base. Their openings are 
at first placed close to each other at the junction of the 
cerebral hemispheres with the remnant of the fore-brain (now 
called the vesicle of the third ventricle), so that the cavities 
of the two optic vesicles may be said to communicate directly 
both with each other and with the cavities of the cerebral 
hemispheres. The later connection is however soon lost, and 
the stalks of the optic vesicles then open exclusively into the 
third ventricle. At the same time the floor of the third ven- 
tricle, during tlie occurrence of the cranial flexure, grows 
down and thrusts apart the openings of the two optic stalks. 
At a later date the stalks shift their position backwards, and 
thus become connected chiefly with the base of the mid- 
brain. 

While these changes have been going on in the optic 
stalks, development has also proceeded in the region of 
the vesicles themselves, and given rise to the rudiments of 
the retina, lens, vitreous humour, and other parts of the eye. 

The changes through which these are formed are of a 
somewhat complicated character, and not a few points in 
reference to them are still involved in some doubt. 

Towards the end of the second day, the external or super- 
ficial epiblast which covers, and is in all but immediate 
contact with the most projecting portion of the optic vesicle, 
becomes thickened. This thickened portion is then driven 
inwards in the form of a shallow open pit with thick walls 
(Fig. 27 A. x), carrying before it the front wall (r) of the optic 
vesicle. To such an extent does this involution of the super- 
ficial epiblast take place, that the front wall of the optic 
vesicle is pushed close up to the hind wall, and the cavity of 
the vesicle becomes almost obliterated (Fig. 27, B). 

The bulb of the optic vesicle is thus converted into a cup 
with double walls, containitvg in its cavity the portion ot 
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involuted epiblast. This cup, in order to distinguish its 
cavity from that of the original optic vesicle, is generally 
called the secondary optic vesicle. We may, for the sake of 
brevity, speak of it as the optic cup ; in reality it never is a 
vesicle, since it always remains widely open in front. Of its 
double walls the inner or anterior (Fig. 27 By r) is formed 
from the front portion, the outer or posterior (Fig. 27 
By v) from the hind portion of the wall of the primary optic 
vesicle. The inner or anterior (r), which very speedily 
becomes thicker than the other, is converted into the retina ; 
in the outer or posterior (u), which remains thin, pigment is 
eventually deposited, and it ultimately becomes the tesselated 
pigment-layer of the choroid. 

Fig. 27. 
A. B, 





DiAaBAHMATIO SECTIONS ILLUSTBATINO THB FORMATION OF THE £tE. 

(After Remak.) 

In J, the thin superficial epiblast A is seen to be thickened at ar^ in front of 
the optic vesicle, and involuted so as to form a pit o, the mouth of which 
has already begun to close in. Owing to this involution, which forms the 
rudiment of the lens, the optic vesicle is doubled in, its front portion r being 
pushed against the back portion it, and the original cavity of the vesicle thus 
reduced in size. The stalk of the vesicle is shewn as still broad. 

In B, the optic vesicle is still further doubled in so as to form a cup with a 
posterior wall u and an anterior wall r. In the hollow of this cup lies the lens 2, 
now completely detached from the superficial epiblast Xs h. Its cavity is still 
shewn. The cavity of the stalk of the optic vesicle is already much narrowed. 

By the closure of its mouth the pit of involuted epiblast 
becomes a completely closed sac with thick walls and a small 
central cavity. (Fig. 27 B, I),. At the same time it breaks 
away from the external epiblast, which forms a continuous 
layer in front of it, all traces of the original opening being 
lost. There is thus left lying in the cup of the secondary 
optic vesicle, an isolated elliptical mass of epiblast. This is 

JEL 7 
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the rudiment of the lens. The small cavity within it speedify 
becomes still less by the thickening of the walls, especial^ 
of the hinder one. 

At its first appearance the lens is in immediate contact 
with the anterior wall of the secondary optic vesicle (Fig. 
27 B). In a short time however, the lens is seen to He in 
the mouth of the cup (Fig. 30 D), a space (vk) (which is 
subsequently occupied by the vitreous humour) making its 
appearance between the lens and anterior wall of the vesicle. 

In order to understand how this space is developed, the 
position of the optic vesicle and the relations of its stalk 
must be borne in mind. 




DiAORAMMATIO SBOnOlT OP THE EtB AND THE OPTIO NERVE AT AH 

EABLT STAGE (from Lieberktilm), 

to shew the lens I occupying the whole hollow of the optic cup, the inclination of 
the stalk 8 to the optic cup, and the continuity of the cavity of the stalk x' with 
that of the primary vesicle c ; r, anterior, u posterior wall of the optic cup. 

The vesicle lies at the side of the head, and its stalk is 
directed downwards, inwards and backwards. The stalk in 
fact slants away from the vesicle. Hence when the involu- 
tion of the lens takes place, the direction in which the front 
wall of the vesicle is pushed in is not in a line with the axis 
of the stalk as for simplicity's sake has been represented in 
the diagram Fig. 27, but forms an obtuse angle with that 
axis, after the manner of Fig. 28, where 8 represents the 
cavity of the stalk leading away from the almost obliterated 
cavity of the primary vesicle. 

Fig. 28 represents the early stage at which the lens fills 
the whole cup of the secondary vesicle. The subsequent 
state of affairs is brought about through the growth of the 
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THE CHOBOmAL FISSDRK 



[ vails of the cup taking p]&ce more rapidly than that of the 

I lens, or in other woida to the cavity of the cup dilatins. 

k But this growth or this dilatation doea not take place equal^ 

I in aU ports of the cup. The walls c^ the cnp rise np all 

I round except that point of the circumference of the cup 

F which is opposite the middle (from side to side) of the etalk. 

C While elsewhere the walla increase rapidly in height, carrying 

|| so to speak the lens with them, at this spot, which in the 

: natural position of the eye is on its under surface, there is 

no growth : the wall is here imperfect, and a gap is left. 

Through this gap, which afterwards receives the name of the 

ekoroiaal fissure, a way is open &om the mesoblastic tissue 

surrounding the. optic vesicle and stalk into the interior of 

the cavity of the cup. 




DuaRAMMATIO RBPBESEirTATlON 



I tlie lens, I' the mvity of the lens, lyiog ui tlie hollow of the optic cup. 

r the anterior, u the poaterior wall of the optic cop, c the cavity of the 
primary optic vencte, now nearly obliterated. By inJadvertsDce u hM beeii 
drawn in some plaoeg thicker (ban r, it sbonld have been thiimer through- 
out. 

■ the stalk of the opUc cup with f* ita cavity, at a lower level than the cup 
Itself and therefore out of focus ; the dotted line indicates the continuity of 
the cavity of the stalk with that of the primary vesicle. 
The line z, s, through which the section shewn in Fig. 30 F if tapposed 

to be taken, pimiw Umnigh the choroidal fiicure. 

From the manner of its formation the gap or Unimre Ih 
evidently in a hne with the axis of the optic stalk, and in 

7 
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order to be seen must be looked for on the under surboe 
of the optic vesicle. In this position it is readily recog- 
nized in the transparent embryo of the third day. Figs. 25 

and 29. 

Bearing in mind these relations of the gap to the optic 
stalk, the reader will understand how sections of the optic 
vesicle at this stage present very different appearances 
according to the plane in which the sections are taken. 

When the head of the chick is viewed from underneath 
as a transparent object the eye presents very much the ap- 
pearance represented in the diagram Fig. 29. 






D. Diagrammatic section taken perpendicular to the plane of tbe paper, 
along the line y, y. Fig. 29. The stalk is not seen, the Bectioo falling 
quite out of its region, vh, hollow of optic oup filled with vitroooi 
humour; other letters as in Fig. 27 J9. 

£. Section taken parallel to the plane of paper through Fig. 39, so far behind 
the front surface of the eye as to shave ofif a small portion of the posterior 
surface of the lens 2, but so far in front as not to be carried at all throu^ 
the stalk. Letters as before ; /, the choroidal fissure. 

F. Section along the line z, z, perpendicular to the plane of the paper, to shew 
the choroidal fissure /, 4nd the continuity of the cavity of the optic stalk 
with that of the primary optic vesicle. Had this section been taken a 
little to one side of the line 2, s, the wall of the optic cup would have 
extended up to the lens below as well as above. Letters as before. 

A section of such an eye taken along the line y, per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper, would give a figure 
corresponding to that of Fig. 30 D. The lens, the cavity 
and double walls of the secondary vesicle, the remains of the 
primary cavity, would all be represented (the superficial 
epiblast of the head would also be shewn) ; but there 
would be nothing seen of either the stalk or the fissure. 
If on the other hand the section were taken in a plane 
parallel to the plane of the paper, at some distance above the 
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level of the stalk, some such figure would be gained as that 
shewn in Fig. 30 E. Here the fissure / is obvious, and the 

• communication of the cavity vh of the secondary vesicle with 

' the outside of the eye evident; the section of course would 

not go through the superficial epiblast. Lastly, a section, 

taken perpendicular to the plane of the paper along the line 

[ e, i.e. through the fissure itself, would present the ap- 
pearances of Fig. 30 F, where the wall of the vesicle is 
entirely wanting in the region of the fissure marked by the 
position of the letter yi 

The fissure such as we have described it exists for a short 
time only. Its lips come into contact, and unite (in the 
neighbourhood of the lens, directly, but in the neighbourhood 
of the stalk, by the intervention of a structure which we 
shall describe presently), and thus the cup-like cavity of the 
secondary optic vesicle is furnished with a complete wall 
all round. The interior of the cavity is filled by the 
vitreous humour, a clear fluid in which are a few scat- 
tered cells. 

In the foregoing account of the formation of the secondary optic vesicle, 
and of the fissure, as the results of a process of unequal gruwth, we have fol- 
lowed the account of Lieherkiibn {ttber das Auge des Wirbelthierembryos^ 
Schriften der Gefiellschaft zur Bet order ung der gesammten NaturwissenschafteQ 
za Marburg. £d. lo. 1872). Their origin is more generally described as 
being due to a doubling up of the primary vesicle from the side along the 
line of the fissure at the same time that the lens is being thrust in in front. In 
mammalia, the doubling up is said to involve the optic stalk, which becomes 
flattened (whereby its original cavity is obliterated) and then folded in on itself, 
80 as to embrace a new central cavity continuous with the cavity of the 
. vitreous humour. 

According to Lieberkiihn the optic stalk in birds is never so folded up, 
but is converted into the optic nerve by the gradual obliteration of its primary 
central cavity through increased thickening of the waUs. The optic nerve 
of the bird, moreover, contuns no arteria centralis retins, while the involu- 
tion of the optic stalk into the optic nerve was supposed to have for its purpose 
the introduction of a quantity of mesoblast into the interior of nerve, in order 
to form the artery. 

According to Hemak and the majority of observers after him, no mesoblast 
whatever exists between the external epiblast and the optic vesicle, at the 
point where the former is thrust inwards to form the lens, and hence this 
organ carries vdtb it in its involution no mesoblast whatever to serve as a 
rudiment of either the vitreous humour or the capsule of the lens. They 
described the vitreous humour as being formed entirely out of the meso- 
blast which was intruded from the exterior of the eye through the choroidal 
fissure, and Kolliker considered the capsule of the lens as a sort of cuticular 
excretion from the surface of the lens itself. Lieberktlhn on the other hand 
states that shortly after the commencement of the involution of the lens there 
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inay be already found a thin layer of menoblast, interposed between it and tbe 
optic vesicle. This layer is carried inward during me involution, and fron 
it both the vitreous humour and the capRule of the lens take their origin. 
In birds it is very diflBcult to be sure of the existence of thia layer, thoogk 
Lieberkiihn says that in mammals it is conspicuous ; and even if its existcnee 
be admitted, it still remains doubtful whether it gives rise to the whole vi- 
treous humour, or to the capsule of the lens only; though the latter view is most 
probable. 

During the changes in the optic vesicle just described, the 
surrounding mesoblast takes on the characters of a distinct 
investment, whereby the outline of the eyeball is definitely 
formed. The internal portions of this investment, nearest to 
the retina, become the choroid {i.e, the chorio'CapiUariSt 
and the lamina fusca, the pigment epithelium, as we have 
seen, being derived from the epiblastic optic cup), and pig- 
ment is subsequently deposited in it. The remaining external 
portion of the investment forms the sclerotic. 

The complete differentiation of these two coats of the eye 
does not however take place till a late period. Along the 
line of the choroidal fissure the pigment is wanting. Con- 
sequently in embryos of an age when the pigment has be- 
come generally deposited in the choroid, a colourless streak 
marking out the position of the choroidal fissure is very con- 
spicuous. 

In front of the optic cup the mesoblastic investment 
grows forwards, between the lens and the superficial epi- 
blast, and so gives rise to the substance of the cornea; the 
epiblast supplying only the anterior epithelium. 

At first the whole space between the lens and the super- 
ficial epiblast is occupied by undifferentiated ^lesoblast; but 
on the sixth day a layer of epithelium makes its ap- 
pearance in midst of the mass, and thus divides it into an 
anterior and a posterior portion. The anterior portion, in- 
creasing in solidity, becomes the cornea, and remains con- 
tinuous with the sclerotic; the epithelium in question per- 
sisting as the posterior epithelium of the membrane of 
Descemet. The posterior portion is reduced to a mere 
membrane forming, according to Lieberkiihn, the front 
limb of the capsule (and the suspensory ligament) of the 
lens, the space between it and the cornea becoming filled 
with aqueous humour. 

We left the original cavity of the primary optic vesicle as 
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a nearly obliterated space between the two walls of tbe optic 
cup. By the end of the third day the obliteration is com- 
plete, and the two walls are in immediate contact. 

The inner or anterior wall is, from the first, thicker than 
the outer or posterior ; and over the greater part of the cup 
this contrast increases with the growth of the eye, the 
anterior wall becoming markedly thicker and undergoing 
changes of which we shall have to speak directly (Fig. 31). 

In the front portion however, along, so to speak, the 
lip of the cup, anterior to a line which afterwards becomes 
the ora serrata, both layers not only cease to take part in 
the increased thickening, accompanied by peculiar histo- 
logical changes, which the rest of the cup is undergoing, 
but isilso completely coalesce together. Thus a hind portion 
or true retina is marked off from a front portion. 

The front portion, accompanied by the choroid which 
immediately overlays it, is behind the lens thrown into folds, 
the ciliary ridges ; while further forward it bends in between 
the lens and the cornea to form the iris. The original wide 
opening of the optic cup is thus narrowed to a smaller 
orifice, the pupil ; and the lens, which before lay in the open 
mouth of, is now inclosed in the cavity of the cup. While in 
the hind portion of the cup or retina proper, no deposit of 
black pigment takes place in the layer formed out of the 
inner or anterior wall of the vesicle, in the front portion we 
are speaking of, pigment is largely deposited throughout both 
layers, so that eventually this portion seems to become 
nothing more than a forward prolongation of the pigment- 
epithelium of the choroid. 

Thus while the hind moiety of the optic cup becomes the 
retina proper, including the choroid-pigment in which the 
rods and cones are imbedded, the front moiety is converted 
into the ciliary portion of the retina, covering the ciliary 
processes, and into the uvea of the iris ; the bodies of the 
ciliary processes and the substance of the iris, their vessels, 
muscles, connective tissue and ramified pigment, being derived 
from the mesoblastic choroid. The margin of the pupil marks 
the extreme lip of the optic vesicle, where the outer or poste- 
rior wall turns round to join the inner or anterior. 

We have still to speak of the choroidal fissure. In 
mammals the slit remains open for a short time only. After 
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t. p. Buperfidal epiblaat of the aide of the head. 

S. trae retina : anterior wall of the optic eiip. p. Ck. piffment-epitheliuDi nf 

the choroid : poeterior wall of the nptic cup. b is plkced at the eitraae 

lip of the optic cup at what will become the margin of the pupii 
i. the lene. The hiud wall, the nuclei of whoau elungated cells are Hhewn at 

rd, nov forma nearl; tbe nhole nrnas of the lena, the front wall being 

reduced to a layer of flattened cella el. 
m. the meaoblaat aurrounciing the optic cup and about to form the choroid anrl 

sclerotic. It \a aeso to pass forward between tha lip of the optic cup and 

the BuperGciat epiblaat. 
Filling up a large part of the hollow of the optic cap is seen a hjaline man 
vK, poaaihl; the rudiment of the vitreous bumour. It has fallen awar from 
the retina at x, and It also (apparently accidentally) itariting at y. In the 
nnghbourbooil of the lens it seeniB to be continuona aa at cl with the tiiaoe a, 
wbich in turn ia continuous with the mewiblagt in, and appear* to be (be 
rudiment of the capsule of the lens and suspensory ligament 
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the formation of the vitreous humour within the cup, the 
edges of the slit grow completely together, and all traces of 
the seam disappear. In birds the course of events is some- 
what different. 

In addition to such amount of mesoblast as may pass 
through the slit to form the vitreous humour, two special 
processes of mesoblast grow in, one in the neighbourhood of 
the optic stalk, in the region of the true retina, and a second, 
which speedily becomes highly vascular, in that portion of 
the slit which corresponds to the ciliary part of the retina. 
The former process remains as the pecten so characteristic 
of the avian eye, while the latter vascular process serves to 
supply the pecten with blood. 

By the twelfth day the fissure completely closes up and 
disappears between these two processes and also in front of 
the vascular one; but both the pecten and the vascular process 
are left projecting into the interior of the eye. Hence in the 
adult eye, the pecten seems to perforate the retina close to 
the entrance of the optic nerve, the nervous fibres of the 
retina spreading away in a radiate manner from it. 

The optic stalk, which, as we have said, by an obliteration 
of its central canal becomes converted into the optic nerve, is 
at first equally continuous with the inner and with the outer 
wall of the retina. This must of necessity be the case, since 
the interval which primarily exists between the two walls 
is continuous with the cavity of the stalk (vide Figs. 28 
and 30 F, /). When the fibres however make their appear- 
ance in the nerve, they are found to be connected with the 
inner wall, or functional retina, only. 

The histological condition of the eye in its earliest 
stages is very simple. Both the epiblast forming the walls of 
the optic vesicle, and the superficial layer which is thickened 
to become the lens, are composed of several layers of simple 
columnar cells. The surrounding mesoblast is made up of 
cells whose protoplasm is more or less branched and irregu- 
lar. These simple elements are gradually modified into the 
complicated tissues of the adult eye, the changes undergone 
being most marked in the cases of the retina, the optic nerve, 
and the lens with its appendages. 

The retina. At first the two walls of the optic cup do not 
greatly differ in thickness. On the third day the out 
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posterior becomes much thinner than the inner or anterior, 
and by the middle of the fourth day is reduced to a single 
layer of flattened cells (Fig. 31, p. Ch). At about the 80th 
hour its cells commence to receive a deposit of pigment, aod 
eventually form the so-called pigmentary epithelium of the 
choroid ; from them no part of the true retina (or no other 
part of the retina, if the pigment-layer in question be sup- 
posed to belong more truly to the retina than to the choroid) 
IS derived. 

On the fourth day, the inner (anterior) wall of the optic 
cup (Fig. 31, i?) is perfectly uniform in structure, being 
composed of elongated somewhat spindle-shaped cells, with 
distinct nuclei. On its external (posterior) surface a distinct 
cuticular membrane, the membrana limitans externa, early 
appears. 

As the wall increases in thickness, these cells multiply 
rapidly, so that the wall becomes several cells thick. 

The first indications of a division into layers are noticed 
on the seventh day; and on the eighth day a layer of 
* granules' is very obvious. The granules, which are appar- 
ently nuclei of cells, become on the tenth day distinctly 
arranged into an inner and an outer layer; and at about 
the same time small processes, apparently outgrowths from 
the outer granular layer, make their appearance on the 
external surface of the membrana limitans externa. These 
processes are the rudiments of the rods and cones. 

From the first they may be roughly divided into two catepfories, (i) those of 
smaller, (2) thone of larger diameter. Both kinds grow rapidly and in the tips 
of both small highly refractive globules soon appear. The thinner processes 
are the cones, the thicker the rods. The cones remain for a long time tbinnflr 
than the rods, but shortly before the exclusion of the chick they increase rapidly 
in diameter and soon after that occurrence are found to surpass the rods in 
thickness. On the i8th day some of the globules in the cones become 
red, on the 19th others become yellow, and very soon all the globules in the 
cones acquire a distinct colour. The globules in the rods remain uncoloured. 
The rods and cones then are outgrowths through the membrana limitans externa, 
from the inner wall of the optic cup or retina into the outer wall or pigment* 
epithelium of the choroid. 

Remak and some other investigators were of opinion that the outer wall of 
the optic cup gave rise to the rods and cones as well as to the pigment-epi- 
thelium. The observations however of Max Schultze, Archiv Micros, Anat. TV. 
p. «39, supported by Babucbin, WUrz. Nat. Zeitsch. TV. (1863) p. 71, and others, 
have clearly shewn that Remakes views were erroneous. 

On the thirteenth day the molecular layer and the gan- 
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glionic layer are distinguishabla Very early the substance of 
certain of the cells takes on the appearance of fibres, arranged 
vertically, i. e. radiating from the inner or anterior surface of 
the retina to the membrana limitans externa. These are 
the rudiments of the fibres of Mtiller. 

Thus of the cells of the inner wall of the cup, some 
become ganglionic cells, and others the fibres of Miiller, 
while the nuclei of yet others remain as the inner and outer 
granules. The rods and cones are outgrowths of the cells to 
which the outer granules belong. All parts of the retina, 
in fact, whether simply connective, or really nervous in nature, 
seem to be derived from epiblastic cells. 

The changes described above are confined to that portion 
of the retina, which lies behind the ora serrata. In front of 
this both walls of the cup coalesce as we have said into a 
cellular layer in which a deposit of pigment takes place. 

The optic nerve. Histological changes are first observable 
in the optic stalk at about the time when its cavity loses all 
connection with the cerebral hemisphere and opens ex- 
clusively into the third ventricle- It is then that fibres first 
make their appearance in its walls, nuclei being still abun- 
dantly present. The stalk though much elongated is still 
hollow and its cavity is circular in section. According to 
Lieberkiihn at no time does it (in the bird) undergo any 
involution tending to obliterate its cavity. 

Soon after the deposition of pigment in the outer wall of 
the optic cup, while the optic stalks are as yet still hollow, 
the rudiments of the optic chiasma appear. The fibres of 
the one stalk grow over into the attachment of the other. 
About the same time the fibres at the neck of the optic cup 
grow forwardand become connected with the retina, over whose 
internal surface they spread. The entrance of the optic 
nerve into the eyeball is closely connected with that of the 
pecten, its fibres passing in at the lower end of that body, 
coursing along its sides to its upper end and radiating from 
it as from a centre to all parts of the retina. 

Before the exclusion of the chick the optic nerve becomes 
solid by the gradual filling up of its central cavity. 

Th& lens when first formed is somewhat elliptical in 
section with a small central cavity of a similar shape, 
the front and hind walls being of nearly equal thickness^ 
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each coDsisting of a single layer of elongated columnar 
ceils. 

In the subsequent growth of the lens, the development of 
the hind wall is of a precisely opposite character to that of 
the front wall. The hind wall becomes much thicker, and 
tends to obliterate the central cavity by becoming convex on 
its front surface. At the same time its cells, still remaining 
as a single layer, become elongated and fibre-like. The 
front wall on the contrary becomes thinner and thinner and 
its cells more and more flattened and pavement-like. 

These modes of growth continue until at the end of the 
fourth day, as shewn in Fig. 31, the central hind wall Z is in 
absolute contact with the front wall el and the cavity thus 
becomes entirely obliterated. The cells of the hind wall have 
by this time become veritable fibres which when seen in 
section appear to be arranged nearly parallel to the optic 
axis, their nuclei nl being seen in a row along their middle. 
The front wall, somewhat thickened at either side where 
it becomes continuous with the hind wall, is now a single 
layer of flattened cells separating the hind wall of the lens, 
or as we may now say the lens itself, from the front limb of 
the lens-capsule ; of this it becomes the epithelium. 

The subsequent changes undergone consist chiefly in 
the continued elongation and multiplication of the lens-fibres, 
with the partial disappearance of their nuclei. 

During their multiplication they become arranged in the 
manner so characteristic of the adult lens. 

The lens-capsule and its adjuncts. In spite of the 
numerous investigations which have been made in reference 
to the development of the lens-capsule, its precise mode 
of origin can hardly even yet be said to be certainly known. 
Remak was led from analogy to regard it as a product of the 
mesoblast, though he did not succeed in satisfactorily demon- 
strating the fact. Kolliker looked upon it as a cuticular 
membrane thrown off by the superficial cells of the lens, and 
his view has been very generally adopted. 

Lieberkiihn has given a different account of its origin. 
According to him the involution of the lens, as we have already 
stated, carries inwards with it a very thin layer of meso- 
blast. This remains continuous with the mesoblast surround- 
ing the eyeball^ so that when subsequently the mesoblast 
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grows forward over the front of the lens, the latter receives 
a complete mesoblastic investment. 

Of this mesoblast a very thin layer next to the lens 
both in front and behind becomes separated from the 
rest, and forms the lens-capsule and suspensory ligament 
The remainder of the mesoblast behind the lens becomes 
converted into the vitreous humour, the layer immediately 
in contact with the retina giving rise to the hyaloid 
membrane. That the hyaloid is really a product of the 
mesoblast and not a cuticular outgrowth from the epiblastic 
cells of the retina is indicated by the fact that it is con- 
tinuous over the pecten, where of course the retina is absent. 
At its first appearance the vitreous humour is a mass of 
stellate cells; while however it is rapidly enlarging to fill 
up the growing optic cup, a large portion of it becomes 
entirely fluid, the cellular elements being more and more 
restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of the posterior 
surface of the lens, where a few stellate cells may be seen 
even in the adult. 

Briefly to recapitulate. The eye commences as a lateral 
outgrowth of the fore-brain, in the form of a stalked vesicle. 

The stalk becoming narrowed and subsequently solid, is 
converted into the optic nerve. 

An involution of the superficial epiblast over the front of 
the optic vesicle, in the form first of a pit, then of a closed sac 
with thick walls, and lastly, of a solid rounded mass (the small 
central cavity being entirely obliterated by the thickening of 
the hind wall), gives rise to the lens. Owing to this involu- 
tion of the lens, the optic vesicle is doubled up on itself, and its 
cavity obliterated ; thus a secondary optic vesicle or optic cup 
with a thick anterior and a thin posterior wall is produced. As 
a result of the manner in which the doubling up takes place, 
or of the mode of growth afterwards, the cup of the secondary 
optic vesicle is at first imperfect along its under surface, where 
a gap, the choroidal fissure, exists for some little time, but 
subsequently closes up. 

The mesoblast in which the eye is imbedded gathers 
itself together around the optic cup into a distinct invest- 
ment of which the internal layers become the choroid, the 
external the sclerotic. An ingrowth of this investment 
between the front surface of the lens and the superficial 
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epiblast furnishes the body of the cornea, the epiblast itsdf 
remaining an the anterior corneal epithelium. 

A portion of mesoblast, carried in from the front by the 
lens during its involution, gives rise to the capsule of the 
lens and suspensory ligament, while some mesoblast enteiii^ 
on the under side through the choroidal fissure becomes (in 
birds) the peoten, and probably also contributes to lie 
vitreous humour. 

Of the walls of the optic cup, the thinner outer (posterior) 
wall becomes, behind the line of the ora serrata, the pigment- 
epithelium of the choroid, while the thicker inner (aateiior) 
wall supplies all the elements of the retina, including the 
rods and cones which grow out from it into the pigment- 
epithelium. 




Seciiok thbouqh thb Hmn-BBAiiT or a Chioe at thb uo of thb Thibd 

Day of Ikoubatiom. 

IV, Foarth ventricle. The Bectian shewa the Tei7 thin roof and thicker sidei 

of the ventricle. 
Ch. Nolochord — (dingraminatic shading). 
OV. Anterior cardinal vein . 

CO. Involated auditory Toaiole, CO points to the end whioli will form the 
cochlear canal. SL. Becesaus labyrinthi. hy. Hypoblwt Iuudk (b* 
■limenUry ouial. AO, A OA. Aorta, and aorlio aroh.. 
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In front of the line of the ora serrata, both walls of the 
optic cup, quite thin and wholly fused together, give rise to 
the pigment-epithelium of the ciliary processes and iris, the 
bodies of both these organs being formed from the meso- 
blastic investment. 

12. During the second day the ear first made its appear- 
ance on either side of the hind-brain as an involution of the 
external epiblast, thrust down into the mass of mesoblast 
rapidly developing between the epiblast of the skin and that of 
the neural canal (Fig. 15, au,p,). It then had the form of a 
shallow pit with a widely open mouth. Before the end of the 
third day, its mouth closes up and all signs of the opening are 
obliterated. The pit thus becomes converted into a closed 
vesicle lined with epiblast and surrounded by mesoblast. 
This vesicle is the otic vesicle^ whose cavity rapidly enlarges 
while its walls become thickened (Fig. 32, GO). 

The changes by which this simple otic vesicle is converted 
into the complicated system of parts known as the internal 
ear, have been much more completely worked out for 
mammals than for birds. We shall therefore reserve a full 
account of them for a later portion of this work. Meanwhile a 
brief statement of the main course of events in the chick may 
be useful ; and will be most conveniently introduced here, 
although we shall have, in doing so, to speak of changes 
which do not occur till much later than the third day. 

The internal ear consists essentially of an inner mem" 
hranous labyrinth lying loosely in and only partially attached 
to an outer osseous labyrinth. 

The membranous labyrinth (Fig. 33) consists of two 
parts: (1) the vestibule, with which are connected three pairs 
of semicircular canals, pag\ fr\ hor\ and a long narrow 
hollow process, the aqueductus or recessus vestibuli, and 
(2) the ductus cochlearis, which in birds is a flask-shaped 
cavity slightly bent on itself. The several parts of each of 
these cavities freely communicate, and the two are joined 
together by a narrow canal, the canalis reuniens, cr. 

The osseous labyrinth has a corresponding form, and may 
be similarly divided into parts : into a bony vestibule, with 
its bony semicircular canals and recessus vestibuli, and into 
a bony cochlea ; but the junction between the cochlea and the 
bony vestibule is much wider than the membranous canalis 
reuniens. 
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Two Views of the mehbbanous Labyrinth of Columba dohestioa (copied 
from Hasse). A from the exterior, B from the interior. 

hor' horizontal semicircular canal, hor ampulla of ditto, pcig' posterior vertical 
semicircular canal^ p<ig ampulla of ditto, fr anterior vertical semicircular 
canal, fr ampulla of ditto, u utriculus, ru recessus atriculi, v the connect- 
ing tube between the ampulla of the anterior vertical semicircular canal and 
the utriculus, de ductus endolymphaticus (recessus vestibuli), « sacculas 
hemisphericus (this is smaller in birds than in any other vertebrate), cr 
canalis reimiens, lag lagena (the dilated extremity of the cochlea), mr 
membrane of Keissner, which forms the boundary between the scala 
vestibuli and scala media, pb Basilar metubrane, which forms the boundary 
between the scala tympani and the scala media. 
The cochlea of a bird consists ( i) of a scala vestibuli with a very small Inmen, 
which opens at one end into the perilymphatic cavity of the vestibule, and at 
the other into the lagena (the dilated extremity of the cochlea corresponding 
with the cupola of mammals) ; (2) of a scala tympani, also opening into the 
lagena at one end, and into the foramen rotundum at the other; (5) of a 
scahi media ending blindly at one end, but in communication with the m«n- 
branous vestibule at the other, through the membranous canalis reunions {cr). 

As in mammals, the cavity of the osseous cochlea is 
divided lengthways by the ductus cochlearis into a scala 
tympani ending in a foramen rotundum, and a scala vestibuli 
ending in the cavity of the osseous vestibule, which in its 
turn is connected with the foramen ovale. 

The auditory nerve, piercing the osseous labyrinth in 
various points, is distributed in the walls of the membranous 
labyrinth. 

All these complicated structures are derived from the 
simple primary otic vesicle by changes in its form and 
differentiation of its walls. All the epiblast of the vesicle 
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goes to form the epithelium of the membranous labyrinth, 
whose curiously twisted cavity filled with endolymph repre- 
sents the original cavity which was first open to the surface 
but subsequently covered in. The corium of the mem- 
branous labyrinth, and all the tissues of the osseous labyrinth, 

Fio. 34. 
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Tbaksyebsb Section of the Head of a Fobtal Sheep (16 mm. in length) 
IN the begion of the Hind Brain. (Copied from Boettcher, Entwicke- 
lung und Ban des GehHrlahyrinths.) 

This figure, together with Figs. 33 and 34, though referring to mammalian 
structures, are introduced here, in order to illustrate the account given in the 
text. 
H.B. the lund brain, the lines of reference starting on both sides from the 

greatly thickened side walls. 

The section is somewhat oblique, hence while on the right side the connec- 
tions of the recessus vestibuli, Jl.L.y and of the commencing vertical semicircular 
canal V,£, and of the ductus cochlearis (7.(7., with the cavity of the primary 
otic vesicle are well seen, on the left side, only the extreme end of the ductus 
cochlearis (7.(7. and of the semicircular canal V.B. are shewn. In the same way 
the cavity of the throat appears from the obliquity of the section to be one-sided. 

Lying close to the inner side of the otic vesicle is seen the cochlear 
ganglion O. C, ; on the left side the auditory nerve G and its connection N with 
the hind-brain are also shewn. 

Below the otic yencld on either side lies the cardinal vein. 
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are developed out of the mesoblastic investment of the 
vesicle, the (lymphatic) space between the osseous and 
membranous labyrinths being hollowed out of the mesohlast, 
and becoming filled with perilymph as it is formed. The chief 
stages are as follows : — 

The form of the vesicle as seen in transverse sections 
of the head from being oval becomes somewhat triangular 
with the apex directed downwards (i. e. towards the ventral 
surface of the body). (Fig. 32.) 

The apex continues to develope until it becomes a some- 
what pointed process directed inwards (Fig. 34, GG), and lying 
somewhat in front (nearer the face than) the rest of the vesicle, 

Fig. 35- 
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Section of the Head op a Fcetal Sheep (20 mm. in length). 

(Copied from Boettcher.) 

R, V, Becessus VeatibulL V.B» Vertical semicircular canal. H.B, Horizontal 
semicircular oanaT. €.0, Cochlear canaL Q. Cochlear ganglion. 
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from which it soon becomes definitely marked off by a constric- 
tion as the diLCtus cochlearis (Fig. 35, (7.(7.), leaving the rest of 
the vesicle to form the vestibule and its appendages. About the 
same time that the ductus cochlearis is developing the upper 
and outer comer of the triangular vestibule grows out up- 
wards and backwards, as a long hollow process, the recessus 
or aqueductus vestibuli (Fig. 35, JBF, 36, RV), marked 
where it leaves the vestibule by a more or less prominent 
constriction. The upper end of this is the remnant of the 
primitive opening of the auditory involution. 

On the remaining surface of the vestibule two hollow 
protuberances are visible (Fig. 34, V.B,), the rudiments of 
the two vertical semicircular canals. Below this, a little later 
on, a similar bulging starts to form the horizontal semi- 
circular canal (Fig. 35, H.B.), Each protuberance grows 
out, becomes flattened, and while remaining attached to the 
vestibule at its two ends becomes separated from it in the 
middle, and is thus converted into a single tube opening at 
both ends (one of which subsequently dilates into an ampulla) 
into the cavity of the vestibule. 

Near the junction of the ductus cochlearis with the 
vestibule, two constrictions give rise to a prominence lying 
between them, and known as the sacculris hemisphericu^ This, 
though very conspicuous in mammals (Fig. 36, 8.R), is very 
slightly marked in birds (Fig. 33, s). The rest of the vesti- 
bule remains as the utricuhts. The progressive constriction 
at the base of the ductus cochlearis gives rise to the canalis 
reunions. Thus, by an unequal growth resulting in these 
protuberances and constrictions, the originally oval sac is 
modelled into the membranous labyrinth. 

While the vesicle is thus increasing in size »nd dianging 
in form, a large quantity of mesoblast is gathered round it. 
The outer portion of this mesoblastic investment becoming 
dense is converted into cartiJage, while the internal portion 
remains as undifferentiated tissue. Later on, the most in* 
ternal layers of this undifferentiated tissue are converted 
into the membranous coat (corium) which supports the 
epithelium of the membranous labyrinth; while the re- 
mainder is liquefied or absorbed at the same time that the 
cartilaginous envelope becomes ossified, and so gives rise to 
the cavity of the osseous labyrinth with its contained peri-r 
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Sbotion thbodqh the Internal Ear or an Ehbbyohio Skekp {iS kn. 
IB LSNOTK). (Copied froiQ Btwttchw.) 

D.M. Dora Mater. S,V. Becessus Testiboli. S.V.B. Poaterior Tertical 
Mmimrcular csoal. U. TJtriculus. H.B. EorizoDtal Bemicirculu' canal. 
b. Canalu naniena. a. Coiutrictioii by mesLS of which the Baccdaa 
hemiipherieoa 8.R. is {oraed. /. Nurowed opening b«tireen lacooloi 
hemiiphericus and utricnluB. C.C. Cochlea. C.(T. Lumen of oochlea. 
jr.f. OartalwinoDI oapsale of cochlea. K.B, InTCBting mau. Ch, 
Chorda donalu. 
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lymph. In the region of the cochlea this excavation of the 
mesoblast takes place along two definite tracts, and thus the 
two scalse are established ; but in the region of the vestibule 
and its appendages it is more irregular, resulting in one 
common cavity interrupted at various points by bridles of 
connective tissue passing from the osseous to the membranous 
labyrinth. 

Further details, especially concerning the histological 
changes, we propose to reserve for a later part of this 
work. Meanwhile we may remark that all the minute 
auditory apparatus, the hair-cells, and their various adjuncts, 
appear to be of a distinctly epithelial nature and of epiblastic 
origin. In the bird, as is well known, there are no rods of 
Corti; but even these structures seem in the mammal to be 
similarly epiblastic. 

It will be seen then that the ear, while resembling the 
eye in so far as the peculiar structures in which the sensory 
nerve in each case terminates are formed of involuted epi- 
blast, diflfers from it inasmuch as it arises by an independent 
involution of the superficial epiblast, whereas the eye is a 
constricted portion of the general involution which gives rise 
to the central nervous system. Still greater is the distinction 
between the optic and auditory nerves. The optic nerve is, 
as we have seen, the consolidated stalk of the optic vesicle, 
and therefore is of purely epiblastic origin. The auditory 
nerve, on the contrary, as we shall see, arises in and is formed 
out of the mesoblast, lying by the side of the otic vesicle. It 
with its ganglion may readily be recognised in sections as 
quite independent, both of the otic vesicle and the hind- 
brain, though subsequently coming into connection with 
each of them. The growth of the auditory nerve into the 
hind-brain is shewn in Fig. 34, N; the union of the nerve- 
fibres with the epithelial structures of the membranous 
labyrinth takes place at a later date. 

13. At the under surface of each of the vesicles of the 
cerebral hemispheres there appears towards the end of the 
third day a small somewhat elongated vesicle, the olfdctori/ 
vesicle, which is the rudiment of the olfactory nerve or bulb. 
Over each olfactory vesicle the external epiblast which covers 
them grows inwards to form a shallow depression with a 
thickened border. These depressions are the nasal pita (Fig. 
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37, N). Like the lens aad the labyrinth of the ear, they are 

Fio. 37. 




HeiD OF «N Ehbrto Chiok or the Tbibd Djlt viewed bedewats ae ai 
Ofaqde Objiot. (Chromic t,di preparatiou.) 

0.ff. Cenhml heminpherea. F.B. Vesicle of third vantride. M.B. Mid-biuli. 
(76. Cerebellum. ff.S. MeduU* oblone»ta. 

N. Na««l pit. oi. otic vesicle in the stage of a pit with the opening not jet 
closed up. op. Optic Tesicle, with I. lens and ck^. chnrotdal &anre. The 
amall dot in the centre of the leny inJicatea the remnant of its external 
opening. The superficial epiblast moulds itself to the form of the optio 
venicle snd the ]«na; hence the oboroirial figure, though formed entii^ 
underneath thB superficial epiblaet, is dintiacti; visible from the ontaids. 

I F. The first visceral fold ; above it ia ieea a Blight indication of the anperioc 
maiillary procesa. 

I, 3, 4 P. Second, third and fonrtJi vieceral folda, with the viaceral defti 
between them. 

SO. PortJon of the wmatopleure springing from between (he endg of Qe 
visceral folds. 

formed from the external epiblast; unlike them they ate 
nevei closed up. At first they have no distinct connection 
with their respective olfactory vesicles, and their openings 
are independent and separate, there being as yet no actual 
mouth to connect them with each other. 

li. It must be borne in mind that especially in the 
early stipes of development, owing to the very tineanid 
growth of different parts, the relative position of the vanoos 
structures is continually shifting. This is very well seen in 
the instance of the heart. At its first appearance, the heart 
is lodged immediately beneath the extreme front of the ali- 
mentary canal so far forwai-da as to underlie that portion of 
the medullary canal which will form the brain. It is, in 
fact, at that epoch a part of the head. From that early 
portion it gradually recedes farther and farther backward, 
until, at the end of the third day, a considerable interval is 
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observed between it and the actual head. In other words, 
a distinct neck has been formed, in which most important 
changes take place. 

The neck is distinguished from the trunk in which the 
heart now lies by the important feature that in it there is no 
cleavage of the mesoblast into somatopleure and splanch- 
nopleure, and consequently no pleuroperitoneal cavity. In 
passing from the exterior into the alimentary canal, the three 
layers of the blastoderm are successively traversed without 
any breach of continuity save such as is caused by the cavities 
of the blood-vessels. In this neck, so constituted, there ap- 
pear on the third day certain fissures or clefts, the visceral or 
branchial clefts. These are real clefts or slits passing right 
through the walls of the throat, and are placed in series on 
either side across the axis of the alimentary canal, lying not 
quite at right angles to that axis and parallel to each other, 
but converging somewhat to the middle of the throat in front 
(Fig. 37). Viewed from the outside in either fresh or pre- 
served embryos they are not very distinctly seen to be clefts; 
but when they are seen from within after laying open the 
throat, their characters as elongated oval slits can easily be 
recognised. 

Four in number on either side, the most anterior is the 
first to be formed, the other three following in succession. 
Their formation takes place from within outwards. The 
hypoblast and mesoblast are first absorbed along the line 
of the future cleft, then the epiblast is broken through, and 
the hypoblast, which is carried outwards as a lining to the 
slit, forms a junction with the epiblast at the outside of the 
throat. 

No sooner has a cleft been formed than, its upper border 
(i. e. the border nearer the head) becomes raised into a thick 
lip or fold, the visceral or branchial fold. Each cleft has its 
own fold on its upper border, and in addition the lower 
border of the fourth or last visceral cleft is raised into a 
similar fold. There are thus five visceral folds to four 
visceral clefts (Fig. 37). The last two folds however, and 
especially the last, are not nearly so thick and prominent 
as the other three, the second being the broadest and most 
conspicuous of all. The first fold meets, or nearly meets its 
fellow in the middle line in front, but the second falls short 
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of reaching the middle line, and the third, fourth and fifth 
do so in an increasing degree. Thus in front views of the 
neck a triangular space with its apex directed towards the 
head is observed between the ends of the several folds. 

Into this space the pleuroperitoneal cavity extends, the 
somatopleure separating from the splanchnopleure along the 
ends of the folds; and it is here that the aorta plunges into 
the mesoblast of the body. 

Of the history of these most important visceral folds and 
clefts we shall speak in detail hereafter ; meanwhile we may 
say that in the chick and higher vertebrates the first three 
pairs of folds are those which call for most notice. 

The first fold on either side, increasing rapidly in size 
and prominence, does not, like the others, remain single, but 
sends off in the course of the third day a branch or bud-like 
process from its upper edge. This branch, starting from 
near the outer beginning of the fold, runs forwards and 
upwards, tending to meet the corresponding branch from the 
fold on the other side, at a point in the middle line nearer 
the front of the head than the junction of the main folds. 
The two branches do not quite meet, being separated by 
a median process, which at the same time grows down 
from the extreme front of the head, and against which they 
abut. Between the main folds, which are directed somewhat 
downwards and the branches which slant upwards, a some- 
what lozenge-shaped space is developed which, as the folds 
become more and more prominent, grows deeper and deeper. 
The main folds are the rudiments of the inferior maxillae, 
the branches those of the superior maadllce, the lozenge- 
shaped cavity between them is the cavity of the mouth, 
and the descending process which helps to complete the 
upper margin of this cavity is called, from the parts which 
will be formed out of it, the fronto-nasal process. 

Already on the second day the under wall of the front 
end of the alimentary canal began to become thin, while over 
it the epiblast was pushed in so as to form a depression. The 
maxillary folds convert this depression into a deep pit, 
whose bottom is not as yet perforated, the opening into 
the alimentary canal being made later on. 

The two succeeding pairs of visceral folds are transformed into parts which 
will be best considered in connection with the development of the skuU. The 
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atractmc*. 

The firat TJBCer&l cleft ramuiu pernunentljr open, but ia drawn ont b; tbe 



15, By the end of the second day three pairs of aortic 
arches had been eetablished in coQnection with the heart. 
When the visceral folds and clefts are formed, a definite 
arrangement between them and the aortic arches is always 
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THI BAXe HEAS A6 shewn IN FlQ. 37, SSEN VBOU TH3 FrOITF. 

Tbs neok haa been cnt across between the first and Becand lisceral folde, tbe 
inciBian being cairied through tbe first visceral cleft. In the cut surface b 
u-B Been the aectionB of the hind brain Hb., and of blood-vessels c. 

I F. The first visceral fold ; between the euda of the fold is seen a socdon of 
the somatopleiire at its extreme forward linut; in it lies the aorta a. 
Below the folds is the cavity of tbe throat al, and /. F is placed in the first 
Tisceral cleft. 

N. Nasal pit. ch^, grooTe indicating the 

observed. The first visceral cleft runs between the first and 
second aortic arches. Consequently the first aortic arch runs 
in the first visceral fold and the second in the second. In 
the same way, the second visceral cleft lies between the 
second and third aortic arches, the third aortic arch running 
in the third visceral fold. Each aortic arch runs in the 
thickened mesoblast of the corresponding fold. 

Arrived at the upper surface of the alimentary canal, 
these arches unite at acute angles to form a common trunk, the 
dorsal aorta (Fig. 39 A, A. O), which runs along the back imme- 
diately under the notochord. The length of this common single 
trunk is not great, as it soon divides into two main branches 
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DiAGBAM OP THE AbTEBIAL CiBCULATION ON THE ThIBD DaT. 

I, 3, 3. The first three pairs of aortic arches. A, The vessel formed bytibe 
juDction of the three pairs of arches. A . 0. Dorsal aorta formed by tbe 
juDction of the two branches A and A ; it quickly divides again into two 
brianches which pass down one on each side of the notochord. From each 
of these, not far from its termination, is given off a large branch Cf^A^ 
the omphalo-mesaraic artery. 

(the future common iliacs), each of which, after giving off the 
large omphalo-mesaraic artery, Of. A,, pursues its course with 
diminished calibre to the tail, where it is finally lost in the 
capillaries of that part. 

16. The heart is now completely doubled up on itself. 
Its mode of curvature is apparently somewhat complicated. 
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Starting from the point of junction of the omphalo-mesaraic 
veins (Fig. 24, Ht), there is first a slight curvature towards the 
left ; this is followed by a turn to the right, and then the heart 
is completely bent on itself, so that afterwards it pursues a 
course directed from behind quite straight forwards (except 
perhaps for a little inclination to the left) to the point where 
the aortic arches branch oflF. In this way the end of the 
bulbus arteriosus comes to lie just underneath (or in front of 
according to the position of the embryo) that part which has 
already been marked off by the lateral bulgings as the 
auricular portion. 

That part of the heart which is turned to the right, 
including the point of doubling up, is the ventricular portion, 
and is even at this stage separated from the auricular portion 
by a slight neck. This external constriction corresponds to 
an internal narrowing of the lum^n of the heart, and marks 
the position of the future canalis auricularia. 

The ventricular portion is, on the other hand, likewise 
separated by a fainter constriction from the anterior continua- 
tion of the heart which forms the bulbus arteriosus. The 
projecting part where the doubling takes place is at this 
stage still quite round ; we shall see that later on it becomes 
pointed and forms the apex of the heart. 

The whole venous portion of the heart (if we may so 
speak, though of course at this stage blood of the same 
quality passes right along the whole cardiac canal) lies in a 
plane which is more dorsal than the arterial portion. The 
point at which the venous roots of the heart, i.e. the two 
omphalo-mesaraic trunks unite into a single canal, is on this 
day carried farther and farther away from the heart itself. 
By the end of the day there is a considerable distance 
between the auricular portion of the actual heart and the 
point where the venous roots separate each to pursue its 
course along the splanchnopleure-fold of its own side. This 
distance is traversed by a single venous trunk, of which the 
portion close to the auricles is called the sinus venostis, and 
the more distant the ductus venosus. We shall give to the 
whole trunk the name used by the older observers, the 
meatus venosus. 

Small arteries to various parts of the body are now 
being given off by the aorta and its branches. The capil- 
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Diagram of the Venous Circulation on the Third Day. 

H.. Heart. D.C. Ductus Cuvieri. S.V. Meatus venosus. Su. V. Superior 
vertebral or anterior cardinal vein. C. Inferior or posterior cardinal vein. 
Of, Omphalo-meaaii^ic vein. 

laries in which these end are gathered into veins which 
unite to form two main trunks on either side, the cardinal 
veinSy anterior and posterior (Fig. 23, Fig. 39 B, Su. V. and C), 
which run parallel to the long axis of the body in the upper 
part of the mesoblast, a little external to the protovertebrae. 
These veins, which have not by the third day attained to any 
great importance, unite opposite to the heart, on each side, 
into a short common trunk at right angles to themselves. 
The two short trunks thus formed, which bear the name of 
Ductus Cuvieri (Fig. 23, Fig. 39 B, JD.C), running trans- 
versely straight inwards towards the middle line fall into the 
sinus venosus. 

The blood-vessels in the body of the embryo take their ori^n from the 
mesoblast exclusively, and their formation is probably precisely similar to that of 
the vessels in the vascular area, branches being given out from or brought into 
connection with the aorta and omphalo-mesaraic veins, in the same way as 
branches were described as springing from or meeting the earliest formed vas- 
cular channels. 

His, carrying out the views we have already referred to, believed that 
parablastic elements erew inwards along the omphalo-mesaraic trunks, throng 
the length of the heart and so onwards mto the aorta and all ita branches, until 
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■Uw wliole wcUUxtia fraieework of the embrjo became riddled by a network 
of parablut. From theu pHtrabUatio eliinienta he considered there Kross not 
oaly ttae epithelium (endathclium) of the blood-isBselB and lympbatio spacei, 
bob bIso all the coonsctdve-tJBBue elements of the body, the arcbiblut being 
TepreseDted in tbe Teueli of the adult body by the muBcular filirea aluce. 

17. As we stated above (p. 87), the folding in of the 
splanchnopleure to form the alimentary canal is proceeding 
with great rapidity, the tail-fold as well as the head-fold con- 
tributing largely to the result. 

The formation of the tail-fold is very similar to that of 
the head-fold. At the extreme hind end of the embryo, at 
the tip of the tail (Fig. iO, t), there is no cleavage of the 
mesoblaat, and therefore neither aomatopleure nor splanchno- 
pleure. The tail is a solid, somewhat curved, blunt cone of 
mesoblast, immediately coated with the superficial epiblast 




SJtcnoH Of TH» Tail wro of an Embrto (Chiok) of the Thibd Day. (From 

Dobrynio.) 
t. the tul. So. BomstopleliTe. ^pZ. Bpl&Dchnopleure. pp. plenroperitoneal Bpac& 
The letters and iJii are placed within the alimentttrj camil: a more 
detailed explanation of the figure is given under Fig. so. 

except at the upper surface (corresponding to the back of the 
embryo), where lies the pointed termination of the neural 
tube. At some little distance forwards, towards the head, 
the cleavage of the mesoblast begins, and the somatopleure 
diverges from the splanchnopleure, the latter, as in the head- 
fold, being folded in to a greater extent than the former. Ex- 
cept for the absence of the cephalic enlai^ement of the neural 
tube, the fwesence of distinct protovertebne up to neaj-i" " 
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Fig. 41. 




Sbotion thbough the Dobsal Region of an Embbyo at the ooHHEKOBMsn 

OP THE ThIBD DaT. 

if. C, medullary canal. Ch, notochord. p. v. protovertebra composed of an 

investment of columnar cells enclosing a central nucleus of rounded ceUi. 

w. d. Wolffian duct, which has commenced to travel down from the dorsil 

surface of the mesoblast. A . 0. dorsal aorta of right side. g. e. germiml 

epithelium ; an epithelium of columnar cells lining the upper end of theplenro- 

peritoneal cavity, and which is related to the formation of MtiUer's duct and 

of the ovary. S. o. somatopleure. 8. p. splanchnopleure. 

The splanchnopleure is very little folded in, the embryonic sac being in this 

middle region widely open to the yolk below. The somatopleure is much more 

folded in. At a little distance outside the protovertebra is a ridge with 

thickened mesoblast, the Wolffian ridge, marking the line along which the limbs 

will be developed. Beyond this ridge the somatopleure suddenly descends to 

form the body- wall (of the abdomen) ; it then ascends, and after a fold, probably 

due to the action of the chromic acid, forms an angular projection at about the 

level of the protovertebra. This projection is the lateral fold of the amnion, 

the section having been taken just at that point between the head and tail where 

the amnion is, on the third day, least developed. 

Beyond the amniotic fold Uie somatopleure and splanchnopleure come into 
apposition, and still farther out completely coalesce. It will be observed that 
the pleuroperitoneal space already reaches laterally far beyond the limits of 
the embryo itself. 

In the splanchnopleure is seen at F a section of a large branch of the 
omphalo-mesaraic trunk. 

The shiiding of the general mesoblast is diagrammatic. 

The width of the cavity of the neural tube is unusually great. 
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actual termination of the tail, and certain features connected 
with the development of the allantois, of which we shall 
speak presently, the tail is a counterpart of the head. 

So rapid is the closure of the splanchnopleure both in 
front and behind, that two of the three parts into which 
the digestive tract may be divided, are brought, on this day, 
to the condition of complete tubes. 

The first division, extending from the mouth to the 
duodenum, is completely folded in by the end of the day ; so 
likewise is the third division comprising the large intestine 
and the cloaca. The middle division, corresponding to the 
future small intestine, stiU remains quite open to the yolk- 
sac below. 

The attachment of the newly formed alimentslry canal to 
the body above is at first very broad, and only a thin stratum 
of mesoblast separates the hypoblast of the canal from the 
notochord and protovertebrae ; even that may be absent under 
the notochord (Fig. 41). During the third day, however, 
along such portions of the canal as have become regularly 
enclosed, i.e. the hinder division and in the posterior moiety 
of the anterior division, the mesoblastic attachment becomes 
narrower and (in a vertical direction) longer, the canal appear- 
ing to be drawn more downwards (or according to the position 
of the embryo forwards)., away from the vertebral column. 

In what may be regarded as the pleural division of the 
general pleuroperitoneal space, along that part of the ali- 
mentary canal which will form the oesophagus, this with- 
drawal is very slight (compare Fig. 32), but it is very marked 
in the peritoneal space. Here such parts of the digestive 
canal as are formed come to be suspended from the body 
above by a narrow flattened band of mesoblastic tissue which 
reaches from the neighbourhood of the notochord, and be- 
comes continuous with the mesoblastic coating which wraps 
round the hypoblast of the canal. This flattened band is the 
mesenterVy shewn commencing in Fig. 44, and much more 
advanced in Fig. 47, M. It is covered on either side by a 
layer of flat cells, while its interior is composed of indifferent 
tissue. 

The front division of the digestive tract consists of three 
parts. The most anterior part, the cesopJiagus, still ends 
blindly in front, and reaches back as far as the level of the 
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liind end of the heart Its transverse section, which up to 

the end of the second day was somewhat crescent-shaped, witii 
the convexity downwards, becomes on this day more nearly 
circular. Close to its hinder limit, the lungs (Fig. 42, Ig), of 
whose formation we shall speak directly, taie their origin. 

Fia. ^1. 




DuaBiu OF A. postiON or tsb Biobbtite Teiaot o* a Chiok dpoh i 
FouBia Day. (Copied from Gotte.) 

The black inaer line represODta the hj^blut, the outer ihading U 

Ig. luDg- diverticulum with expanded termination, fonniDe the primuj 
luBg-veaicle. £e.Btom«ih. ^ two bepatic diverticula with their tarminatiou 
united b; solid rows of hypoblaet cella. p. diverticuluni of the puicKM 
irith the Teacular diverticula comiiig from it. 

The portion of the digestive canal which succeeds the 
oesophagus, becomes towards the close of the third day 
somewhat dilated (Fig. 42, St) ; the region of the stomach is 
thus indicated. 

The hinder or pyloric end of the stomach is separated by 
a very small interval from the point where the complete 
closing in of the alimentary canal ceases, and where the 
spiandmopieure-folds spread out over the yolk. This short 
tract is nevertheiess clearly marked out as the duodenum by 
the fact that from it, as we shall presently point out, the 
rudiments of ducts of the liver and pancreas are beginning to 
be formed. It forms the third part of the front division. 

The posterior division, corresponding to the great intestine 
and cloaca, is from its very first formation neiurly circular in 
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section and of a larger bore than the oesophagus. Up to the 
end of the day it is still completely closed at the hinder 
extremity, which however is somewhat swollen to form the 
cloaca. 

18. The Iwags are in origin essentially buds or processes 
from the primitive oesophagus. 

If the alimentary canal of the chick at the end of the 
third day be dissected out and laid open, there will be seen 
on either side of the hinder end of the oesophagus a short 
pouch or diverticulum enveloped in a mass of mesoblast 
(Fig. 42, lg,\ here however they are somewhat advanced, 
the specimen belonging to the fourth day). These pouches 
are the early rudiments of the lungs. Their mode of origin 
is as follows. 

Fig. 43. 




FOUB DIAGBAMS ILLUSTRATING THE FOBMATION OP THE LUNGS. 

(Copied from Gotte.) 

a. mesoblast. 6. hypoblast, d, cavity of digestive caoal. I. cavity of the 
pulmonary diverticulum. 

In (i) the digestive canal has commenced to be constricted into an upper 
and lower canal ; the former the true alimentary canal, the latter the pulmonary 
tube ; the two tubes communicate with each other in the centre. 

In (2) the lower (pulmonary) tube has become expanded. 

In (3) the expanded portion of the tube has become constricted into two 
tubes, still communicating with each other and with the digestive canaL ^ 

In (4) these are completely separated from each other and from the digestive 
canal, and the mesoblast has also begun to exhibit extemaUy changes corre- 
sponding to tihe internal changes which have been going on. 
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At a point immediately behind (or when the embryo is placed 
on its face, above) the heart, the cavity of the alimentary canal 
is compressed laterally, and at the same time constricted in 
the middle so that its transverse section (Fig. 43, 1) is some- 
what hour-glass-shaped, and shews an upper or dorsal cham- 
ber dy joining on to a lower or ventral chamber Z by a short 
narrow neck. The lower chamber then becomes broader 
than high (Fig. 43, 2) while its under wall is raised up in a 
median fold, which partially divides the chamber into two 
lateral parts (Fig. 43, 3). As a result of these folds, the 
original simple tube becomes divided into three grooves or 
incomplete tubes, whose cavities all communicate with each 
other at the centre of the original canal : into a single tube 
above, which is the true oesophagus, and into two tubes 
below, each of which is a rudiment of a lung. The presence 
of these three incomplete tubes may be traced, by sections 
at various levels, for a certain distance along the alimentary 
canal, and are then lost, the canal once more returning to 
the condition of a simple tube. 

The median fold or partition then rises up so as com- 
pletely to shut off the three cavities from each other (Fig. 
43, 4). The isolation commences behind and travels thence 
forwards, but never quite reaches the point in front where 
the division into three cavities begins. As a consequence 
the lower pulmonary tubes, though closed behind, open into 
the oesophagus in front. In other words, by the constriction 
and median folds which we have described, the two short 
pouches or diverticula of the lungs are developed from the 
under (or anterior) surface of the oesophagus. 

At their first origin both diverticula together with the 
alimentary canal itself are invested in one common rounded 
mass of mesoblast whose external contour bears no marks of 
the internal changes which are going on. By and bye, as 
the diverticula diverge behind from the median line, they 
carry the mesoblast with them (Fig. 43, 4). Then for the 
first time they become evident from the outeide. 

The subseqaent history of these diverticula may with convenience be briefly 
described here. 

At first the two diverticula have separate openings into the OBSophagus ; bnt 
as the point at which they enter is carried further forwards (or rather as they in 
the process of growth are carried backwards), they unite near their base to form 
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a common tube opening on the onder surface of the oesopliaguB. This tube is 
the trachea. 

At the end of each of the primary diverticula is a small vesicle which may 
be called the primary lung-vesi^e. It appears ultimately to become the abdo- 
minal air-sac. 

The mesoblast round the primary diverticula becomes greatly thickened. 
Into it secondary diverticula, still liiiied by hypoblast, penetrate; these again 
give rise to tertiary branches and thus the bronchial tubes are formed. At right 
angles to the finest of these the arborescent branches so characteristic of the avian 
lung are given off. The whole pulmonary structure is therefore the result of the 
growth by budding of a system of branched hypoblaatic tubes in the midst of a 
mass of mesoblastic tissue, the hypoblaatic elements giving rise to the epithelium 
of the tubes and the nlesoblast providing the elastic, muscular, cartilaginous, 
. connective and other tissues of the tracheal and bronchial walls. 

The air-sacs are primarily the dilated ends of the primitive diverticula or of 
their main branches. At first there are three air-sacs on each side : one abdo- 
minal (the end of the primitive diverticulum), another thoracic, and a third 
extra-thoracic. An additional thoracic, and an additional extra<^horacic, making 
in all five air-sacir on each side, appear at a later period. 

The pulmonary blood-vessels pefiotrate into the mesoblast surrounding the 
bronchial tubes on about the 12th day. 

19. The liver is the first formed chylopoietic appendage 
of the digestive canal, and arises between the 55th and 60tii 
hour as a couple of diverticula one from either side of the 
duodenum immediately behind the stomach (Fig. 42, Z.)< 
These diverticula, though composed of both hypoblast and 
mesoblast, are, according to Gotte, in the first instance solid, 
and only subsequently become hollow. The right one is, 
in all cases, from the first longer, but of smaller diameter 
than the left Situated a little behind the heart, they 
embrace between them the meatus venosus or united trunk 
of the omphalo-mesaraic veins, which as it passes between 
them exhibits numerous small bulgings. As yet the vein 
and the diverticula, though in close contact, are not connected. 

Towards the end of the third day there may be observed 
in the greatly thickened mesoblastic investment of either 
diverticulum a number of cylindrical solid aggregations of 
cells connected with, and apparently outgrowths from, the 
hypoblast of the diverticulum. These cylinders rapidly 
increase in number, apparently by division, their somewhat 
swollen peripheral extremities come into contact and unite. 
And thus, about the ninetieth hour, a sort of network of solid 
thick strings of hypoblastic cells is formed, the mesoblast in 
the meshes of the network becoming at the same time largely 
converted into blood-vessels. In addition to this network of 
solid hypoblastic cylinders, the diverticula also send out 

9—2 
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hollow processes, lined with hypoblast. Each diverticulum 
becomes in this way surrounded by a thick mass composed 
partly of solid cylinders, and to a less extent of hollow 
processes, continuous with the cylinders on the one hand, and 
the main diverticulum on the other, all knit together with 
commencing blood-vessels and unchanged mesoblastic tissue. 
Between the two masses runs the meatus venosus, with the 
bulgings on which, referred to above, the blood-vesseb in 
each mass are connected. 

Early on the fourth day each mass sends out underneath 
the meatus venosus a solid projection of hjrpoblastic cylinders 
towards its fellow, that from the left side being much the 
longest. The two projections unite and form a long sohd 
wedge, which passes obliquely down from the right (or from 
the embryo lying on its left side, the upper) mass to the 
left (or lower) one. In this new wedge may be seen the 
same arrangement of a network of hypoblastic cylinders 
filled in with vascular mesoblast as in the rest of the 
liver. The two original diverticula with their investing 
masses represent respectively the right and left lobes of the 
liver, and the wedge-like bridge connecting them is the 
middle lobe. 

During the fourth and fifth days the growth of the solid, 
lobed liver thus formed is very considerable ; the hypoblastic 
cylinders multiply rapidly, and the network formed by them 
becomes very close, the meshes containing little more than 
blood-vessels. The hollow processes of the diverticula also 
ramify widely, each branch being composed of a lining of 
hypoblast enveloped in a coating of spindle-shaped meso- 
blastic cells. The blood-vessels are in direct connection 
with the meatus venosus — have become, in fact, branches of 
it. It may soon be observed, that in those vessels which are 
connected with the posterior part of the liver (Fig. 53), 
the stream of blood is directed from the meatus venosus into 
the network of the liver. In those connected with the anterior 

I)art the reverse is the case ; here the blood flows firom the 
iver into the meatus venosus. The thick network of solid 
cylinders represents the hepatic parenchyma of the adult 
liver, while the hollow processes of the diverticula are the 
rudiments of the biliary ducts. 

The exact morphological significanoe of these anastomosing cylinders^ and 
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the manner of their ultimate metamorphosis into the ordinary hepatic timne, is 
not as yet quite clear. If we sappose each solid cylinder to reprment a duct 
with its lumen almost, hut not quite, completely obliterated, we should gain a 
view agreeing very closely with that put forward by Herin^ on the structore 
of the adult liver. 

During the fifth day, a special sac or pouch is developed 
from the right primary diverticulum. This pouch, consisting 
of an inner coat of hypoblast, and an outer of mesoblast, is 
the rudiment of the gall-bladder. 

20. About the middle of the third day, the pancreas 
(Fig. 42, |).) also appears^ but its exact mode of origin is still 
somewhat doubtful. 

According to Gotte (Beit. z. enhncTc. des DarmcanaJ* da ffiUm^i^nM) it 
oomniences as a thickening of both the hypoblast and mt^soblast of a portion of 
the wall of the digestive canal on the same level as the left diverticulum of 
the liver. The hypoblast in the centre of this thickening becomes boLow, 
forming a cavity connected with the inside of the digestive canal by a narrow 
opening. Around this cavity processes of hypoblast are seen on the fourth day 
stretching into the surrounding mesoblast. These processes, which are at first 
solid hut afterwards become hollow and ultimately branched, are in the early 
stagra so completely covered up by mesoblast that they are nf>t visible on the 
exterior. The primary cavity elongates into the duct, the hollow process^ 
representing its branches, (hi the sixth day a new similar outgrowth takes 
place between the primary one and the stomach. This, which nltimateiy 
coalesces with its predecesscn*, gives rise to the second duct, and forms a 
considerable part of the adult pancreas. A third duct is formed at a much 
later period. According to this view, with which those put forward by Koliiker 
and Bemak in the main agree, the so-called 'seoeting^ cells of the pancreas 
as well as the epithelial lining of the ducts are derived from faypobbuft. 
Schoik (Die BawchspeiehddruM des Emhryo*. Anat. u. Physiol. Unt^nuch- 
uag. Wien. 8. I.) however is of opinion that the former originate i^j » 
transformation of the mesoblast, the hypoblast giving nae to the epitheliom 
of the ducts only. 

Shortly after the first appearance of the pancreas, the 
spleen appears as a thickening of the mesentery of the stomach 
(mesogastricum) and is therefore entirely a mesoblastic struc- 
ture. 

Its development has heen recently investigated bv Pereme«chko (Sitz. der k. 
Akad. in Wien, Bd. 56, 1867) and by W. Muller (Strieker's Histology). 

According to these investigators, the mass of mesoblast which forms the 
spleen becomes early separated by a groove on the one side from the pancreas and 
on the other from the meseatery. Some of its cells become elongated, and send 
out processes which, uniting with like processes from other cells, form the trabe- 
cular system. From the remainder of the tissue are derived the cells of the spleen 
pulp, which frequently contain more than one nucleus. Especial accumulations 
of these take place at a later period to form the so-called Malpighian corpuscles 
of the spleen. 

21. The thyroid body is also formed towards the end of 
the third day, in connection with the alimentary canaL 
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Acoordisg to Miiller (Ueber die Kntwickelung der ^chUddruse, JeiuwAB 
Zeitschrift, 1871) viho has recently studied its development with great care, tht 
thyroid body arises on the third day as an involution from the hypoblast of tht 
throat opposite the point of origin of the second arterial arch. This involotiM 
becomes by the fourth day a solid mass of cells, and by the fifth ceases to bi 
connected ^ith the epithelium of the throat, becoming at the same time bilobed. 
By the seventh day it has travelled somewhat backwards, and the two lobei 
have completely separated from each other. By the ninth day the whole is 
invested by a capsule of connective tissue, which sends in septa dividing it into 
a number of lobes or solid masses of cells, and by the sixteenth day it is a paired 
body composed of a number of follicles, each with a ' membrana propria,' and 
separated from each other by septa of connective tissue, much as in the adult 

22. Coincidently with the appearance of these several 
rudiments of important organs in the more or less modified 
splanchnopleure-folds, the solid trunk of the embryo is 
undergoing marked changes. 

When we compare a transverse section taken through 
say the middle of the trunk at the end of the third day 
(Fig. 44), with a similar one of the second day (Fig. 20), or 
even the commencement of the third day (Fig. 41), we 
are struck with the great increase of depth (from dorsal 
to ventral surface) in proportion to breadth. This is partly 
due to the slope of the side walls of the body having become 
much steeper as a direct result of the rapidly progressing 
folding off of the embryo from the yolk-sac. But it is also 
brought about by the great changes both of shape and 
structure which are taking place in the protovertebrae as 
well as by the development of a mass of tissue between the 
notochord and the hypoblast of the alimentary canal. 

23. The protovertebra3 on the second day, as seen in a 
transverse section, Fig. 20, P.t;., are somewhat quadrilateral 
in form but broader thaji high. Each at that time consists 
of a somewhat thick cortex of radiating rather granular 
columnar cells, enclosing a small kernel of spherical more 
transparent cells. 

Bemak and after him KolHker have described the centre of the proto- 
vertebi'SR as being simply fluid without structural elements. His explicitly 
denies this in the case of the protovertebree of the neck, and it seems probable 
that the centre is in ail cases really occupied by transparent spherical cells. 

Towards the end of the second and the beginning of 

the third day, the central cells increase rapidly in number 

(Fig. 41), and towards the end of the latter day (Fig. 44), as 

■vere lift up and push out the columnar cortex above and 

the outer side. In this way the portions forming the 
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H EUBBTO AT THE END OF THE 

Am. uanion. m. p. muacte-ptate. C. T. cardiaftl vein. Jo. doraal Korts. The 

Hotian passee through the point which the dorsal aortK is just coniniencing 

to divide into two branohsB. Ch. notochord. W. d. Wolffian duct. W. b. 

cotomencing differentiation of the mesoblast cells to form the Wolffian 

body. «p. epiblaal. SO. BOmatopteure. Sp. splaDchnopleure. hy. hypoblast. 

The section passes through the point where the digestive canal cotnmunicMea 

with the yolk-»»c, and is consequently still open below. 

This Bection should be compared with the section through the dorsal region of 

an embryo at the commencemant of the third day (Fig. 41). The chief difTorencBS 

between them arise from the great increase in Che space (now filled with meBO- 

blaat'cells) between the notoohord and the hypoblaet. In addition to this we 

hkve in the later section the completely formed amnion, the separation of the 

muic1e-plat« from the protovertebrs, the formation of the Wolffian body, etc. 

The meaoblast including the WolSian body and the mascle-plate (m.p.) is 
represented in a purely diagraminattc manner. The amnion, of which only the 
inner limb or true amnion ia represented in the figure, is seen to be composed of 
epibliut and a layer of mesohlast; though in contact with the body abov "- - '- 
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upper and outer border of the protovertebra become separated 
from the rest of the cortex, the columnar cells of the latter 
at the same time losing their distinctive characters and 
ceasing to be distinguishable from the central cells. As a 
consequence of this the whole protovertebra, while thus 
increasing in breadth out of proportion to its height, becomes 
split up into two portions which lie one above the other. 
Of thiese the upper one, which is from the first the most 
flattened and longest, follows the curvature of the body-wall 
and thus from being nearly horizontal comes to slope at a 
considerable angle. It now receives the name of mtLscle-platey 
Fig. 44, m,p. Of its subsequent changes we shall have to speai 
in a succeeding chapter. 

The remaining portion of the original protovertebra is 
still called protovertebra and begins to extend inwards over 
the neural canal above and towards the notochord below. 

24. Meanwhile the breadth or rather depth of the trunk 
is also being increased by the development of mesoblastic 
cells between the notochord and hypoblast. 

In a transverse section of a 45 hours* embryo a consider- 
able mass of cells may be seen collected between the pro- 
tovertebra and the point where the divergence into somato- 
pleure and splanchnopleure begins (Fig. 20 just below WA, 
also Fig. 41, the diagrammatically shaded part lying between 
p.v, and g.e). This mass of cells, which we may speak of as 
the intermediate cell-mass, now passes without any veiy sharp 
line of demarcation into the protovertebra itself ; and as the 
folding in of the side wall progresses, increases in size and 
grows in between the notochord and the hypoblast, but does 
not accumulate to a sufficient extent to separate them 
widely until the end of the third or beginning of the fourth 
day. 

The fusion between the intermediate cell-mass and the 
outer and under portions of the altered pro to vertebras 
becomes so complete on the third day that it is almost 
impossible to say which of the cells in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the notochord are derived from the proto- 
vertebrae and which from the intermediate cell-mass. It 
seems probable however that the cells which form the 
immediate investment of the notochord really belong to the 
^rtebrae. 
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Schank (Wien. SO. BericU. 1868) dMcribea >1I the oelli which inmrt 
tlie bjpoUBiit of the dlgeative tract, aa primarLl; (lerired {rom the proto- 
Tertflbne, with the 8icaption of lie perilonBal epithelium, which alone, he con- 
BderB, is the repmentative of the original meaablut of the splaochnopleure. 
According tothii view, the moecles of Ibe walla of tbe alimeDtar; canal, aiid the 
'hTpaxial' miuclea, are deriTed from the original proloTertebrK, quite as much 
■a thOBe nnuoles which Bpring oat of the muacle-plate. Id the shaence of any 
utiafactocj meana of diatiagiiiBbing tbe cella of the intermediate ccll-maw 
fmm tho^ at the protoverteto^ thia view miut be cooaidered aa >t leaat veiy 
donbtfuL 

25. In the mesoblast, which lies by the side of the 
hind brain, and which though not divided into protover- 
tebrse is the prolongation forwards of the same column of 
meBoblast out of which in tbe trunk tbe protovertebrEe are 
formed, there appear on either side in the course of the third 
day a series of four small opaque masses, somewhat pearsbaped 
with tbe stalk directed away from tbe middle line. These 
are the rudiments of four cranial nerves, of which two lie in 
front of and two behiod the auditory vesicle. 

The most anterior of these is the rudiment of the fifth 
nerve (Figs. 25, V. 45, V). Its narrowed outer portion or 
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stalk divides into two bands or uerves. Of these one passing 
towards the eye terminates at present in the immediate 
neighbourhood of that organ. Compare Fig. 46. The other 
branch (the rudiment of the inferior maxillary branch of the 
fifth nerve) is distributed to the first visceral arch (Fig. 46). 

The second mass (Fig. 25, VII. 45, VII.) is the rudiment 
of the seventh, or facial nerve. It is the nerve of the second 
visceral arch. 

The two masses behind the auditory vesicle represent 
the glossopharyngeal and pneumogastric nerves (Fig. 45, VIII., 
Fig. 46, G. Ph. and Pg.). At first united, they subsequently 
become separate. The glossopharyngeal supplies the third 
arch, and the pneumogastric the fourth arch. 

These four magses, representing four important mixed cranial nerves, 
seem to be derived directly from the mesoblast surrounding the hind-brain. 
It is worthy of notice that they are mixed, sensory and motor, nerves; for, 
restricted as are the sensory functions of the seventh, and the motor func- 
tions of the pneumogastric in the adult mammal, the study of their com- 
farative physiology leaves no doubt as to the essentially mixed nature of each, 
t is also worthy of note that of the third, fourth and sixth nerves, no such early 
rudiments appear ; and there are reasons for thinking that these are in reality 
intercranial branches, the third and fourth of the fifth, and the sixth of the 
seventh nerves. The purely sensory nerve or rather sense-nerve, the auditoiy, 
seems to have a different origin altogether from all the above, though it may 
perhaps be looked upon as the dorsal branch of the seventh, while the erratic 
hypoglossal appears to be distinctly a spinal nerve. 

Of the interesting relations of these cranial nerves to the visceral arches, we 
shall have to speak more fully in the second part of this work, when we describe 
the more primitive fprms in the lower vertebrata. 

At the same time that these ganglia make their appearance, or a little earlier, 
near the beginning of the third or end of the second day, there may be seen in 
the region of the hind-brain, lines which appear to divide off the mesoblast on 
either side into masses somewhat resembling protovertebrse. Of these masses 
there are four or five on each side, generally three in front of, and two behind 
the optic vesicle. They were first noticed by Kemak, and are easily dis- 
tinguished from the rudiments of the cranial nerves. They at first sight suggest 
the idea of an initial and transitory segmentation of the cranial mesoblast into 
protovertebrae. It seems possible that they are, in reality, appearances pro- 
duced by a series of very characteristic transverse wrinkles into which the walls 
of the hind-brain are at this time thrown, and which subsequently disap> 
pearing altogether, as the walls increase in thickness, may perhaps be viewed 
as indications of an aborted segmentation of the hind- brain into a series of 
vesicles. The true nature of these quadrate masses is still very problematicaL 

26. On the second day the newly formed Wolfl5an duct 
extended along the greater part of the length of the embryo 
as a tube resting on the mass of cells which we have already 
"tailed the intermediate cell-mass. 
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On the third day, in consequence of the continually 
folding in of the somatopleure and especially of the splanch- 
nopleure, as well as owing to the changes taking place in the 
protovertebrse, the Wolffian duct undergoes a remarkable 
change of position. Instead of Ipng as on the second day 
immediately under the epiblast (Fig. 20, W.d,), it is soon 
found to have apparently descended into the middle of the 
intermediate cell-mass (Fig. 41, w.d,) and at the end of 
the third day occupies a still lower position and even pro- 
jects somewhat into the pleuroperitoneal cavity. (Fig. 44, 
W.d.) 

Towards the end of the day the rudiments of the Wolffian 
bodies (Fig. 44, W.b.) begin to make their appearance in con- 
nection with the ducts, but the consideration of these may 
conveniently be reserved to the next chapter. 

27. The chief events then which take place on the 
third day are as follows : 

1. The turning over of the embryo so that it now 
lies on its left side. 

2. The cranial flexure round the anterior extremity of 
the notochord. 

3. The completion of the circulation of the yolk-sac ; 
the increased curvature of the heart, and the demarcation of 
its several parts ; the appearance of new aortic arches, and 
of the cardinal veins. 

4. The formation of four visceral clefts and five visceral 
arches. 

5. The involution to form the lens, and the formation 
of the secondary optic vesicle. 

6. The closing in of the otic vesicle. 

7. The formation of the nasal pits. 

8. The appearance of the vesicles of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres ; the separation of hind-brain into cerebellum and 
medulla oblongata. 

9. The completion of the fore-gut and of the hind-gut ; 
the division of the former into oesophagus, stomach and 
duodenum, of the latter into large intestine and cloaca. 

10. The formation of the lungs as two diverticula from 
the alimentary canal immediately in front of the stomach. 

11. The formation of the liver and pancreas: the former 
as two diverticula from the duodenum, which subsequently 
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become united by solid outgrowths; the latter as a single 
diverticulum also from the duodenum. 

12. The changes in the protovertebree and the appear- 
ance of the muscle-plates. 

13. The appearance of the cranial nerves in the meso- 
blast adjoining the hind brain. 

14. The change in position of the Wolffian duct. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE DURING THE FOURTH 

DAY. 

1. On opening an egg in the middle or towards the end 
of the fourth day, a number of points in which progress has 
been made since the third day are at once apparent. In the 
first place, the general growth of the embryo has been very 
rapid, so that its size is veiy much greater than on the 
previous day. In the second place, the white of the egg has 
still further diminished, the embryo lying almost in immediate 
contact with the shell membrane. 

The germinal membrane embraces more than half the 
yolk, and the vascular area is about as large as a halfpenny. 

Corresponding to the increased size of the embryo, there 
is a great increase in the quantity of blood circulating in the 
vascular area as a whole, though the sinus terminalis is 
already less distinct than it was. 

2. The amnion becomes increasingly conspicuous. It is 
now seen as a distinct covering obscuring to a certain extent 
the view of the body of the chick beneath, and all traces of 
the junction of its folds are by this time lost. As yet there 
is very little fluid in the amniotic sac proper, so that the 
true amnion lies close upon the embryo. 

3. The folding off of the embryo from the yolk sac has 
made great progress. The splanchnic stalk, which on the 
third day was still tolerably wide, inasmuch as about one 
third of the total length of the alimentary canal was as yet 
quite open to the yolk sac below, now becomes so much con- 
stricted by the progressive closing in of the splanchnopleure 
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folds, that the alimentary canal may be said to be connected 
with the yolk sac by a very narrow neck only. This rem- 
nant of the splanchnic stalk we may now call the umbilical 
duct; though narrow, it is as yet quite open, aflfording 
still free communication between the inside of the yolk sac 
and the interior of the alimentary canal. 

The somatic stalk, though narrowing somewhat, is much 
wider than the splanchnic stalk, so that a considerable 
ring-shaped space exists between the two. 

4. Another very prominent feature is the increase in the 
cranial flexure. During the third day, the axis of the front 
part of the head was about at right angles to the long axis of 
the body; the whole embryo being still somewhat retort- 
shaped. On this day, however, the flexure has so much 
increased that the angle between the long axis of" the body 
and that of the front segment of the head is an acute one, 
and the mouth is turned so as completely to face the chest. 

The tail-fold, which commenced to be noticeable during 
the third day, has during this day increased very much, and 
the somewhat curved tail (Fig. 46) forms quite a conspicuous 
feature of the embryo. The general curvature of the body has 
also gone on increasing, and as the result of these various 
flexures, the embryo has very much the appearance of being 
curled up on itself (Fig. 46). 

5. The distinct appearance of the limbs must be reckoned 
as one of the most important events of the fourth day. 

Owing to the continued greater increase of depth than of 
breadth, the body of the embryo appears in section (Fig. 47) 
higher and relatively narrower than even on the third day, and 
the muscle-plates, instead of simply slanting downwards, come 
to be nearly vertical in position. Not far from the line 
which marks their lower ends, the somatopleure, almost 
immediately after it diverges from the splanchnopleure, is 
raised up (Fig. 47, WM.) into a low rounded ridge which runs 
along nearly the whole length of the embryo from the neck 
to the tail. 

It is on this ridge, which is known as the Wolffian ridge, 
that the limbs first appear as flattened conical buds project- 
ing outwards. They seem to be local developments of the 
ridge, the rest of which becomes less and less prominent as 
they increase in size. Each bud, roughly triangular in sec- 
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tion, consists of somewhat dense mesoblast covered by epiblast 
which on the summit is thickened into a sort of cap. The 
front limbs or wings (Fig. 46) arise just behind the level of 
the, heart, and the hind limbs in the immediate vicinity 
of the tail. The first traces of them can be seen towards 
the end of the third, but they do not become conspicuous 
till the fourth day, by the end of which the two pairs may 
be already distinguished by their different shapes. The front 
limbs are the narrowest and longest, the hind ones being 
comparatively short and broad. Both are flattened from 
above downwards and become more so as their growth 
continues. 

6. In the head, the vesicles of the cerebral hemispheres 
are rapidly increasing in size, overlapping the insignificant 
olfactory vesicles in front, and encroaching on the 'tween- 
brain or vesicle of the third ventricle behind. The mid-brain 
is now, relatively to the other parts of the brain, larger than 
at any other epoch, and an indistinct median furrow on its 
upper surface indicates its division into two lateral halves. 
The great increase of the mesoblastic contents of the second- 
ary optic vesicle or involuted retinal cup causes the two eye- 
balls to project largely from the sides of the head (Fig. 48, Op). 
The mass of mesoblast which invests all the various parts of the 
brain, is not only growing rapidly below and at the sides, but 
is also undergoing developments which result in the forma- 
tion of the primitive skull, and of which we shall speak in 
detail in a subsequent separate chapter. All these events, 
added to the cranial flexure spoken of above, give to the 
anterior extremity of the embryo a shape which it becomes 
more and more easy to recognize as that of a head. 

7. Meanwhile the face is also being changed. The two 
nasal pits were on the third day shallow depressions with 
thickened borders complete all round. As the pits deepen on 
the fourth day by the growth upwards of their rims, a break 
is observed in each rim in the form of a groove (Fig. 48, N) 
directed obliquely downwards towards the cavity of the mouth. 
The fronto-nasal process or median ridge (Fig. 48, nf), which 
on the third day rose up between the superficial projections 
caused by the bulging anterior extremities of the vesicles of 
the cerebral hemispheres, and on the fourth day becomes 
increasingly prominent, separates the two grooves from each 
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other, and helps to form the inner wall of each of tbem. 
Abutting on the outer side of ea<;h groove and so helping to 
lorm the outer wall of each, lie the ends of the superior 
maxillary processes of the first visceral arch (Fig. 48 B, am), 
which like the fronto-nasal process are increasing in size. ^ 
their coiitimied growth, the groove is more and more deepened, 
and leading as it does from the nasal pit to the cavity of the 
mouth, may already be recognized as tbe rudiment of the 
passage of the posterior nares. 
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8. During the latter half of the fourth day there appears 
at the bottom of the deep lozenge-shaped cavity of the mouth, 
in the now thin wall dividing it from the alimentary canal, a 
longitudinal, or according to Gotte a vertical slit which, soon 
becoming a wide openingy places the two cavities in complete 
communication. 

The cavity of the mouth, being, it will be remembered, 
formed partly by depression, partly by the growth of the sur- 
rounding folds, is lined entirely with epiblast, from which the 
epithelium of its surface and of its various glands is derived. 
In this respecty as Remak pointed out, it diflfers from all the 
rest of the alimentary canal, whose whole epithelium is formed 
out of hypoblast. 

9. By the side of the hind-brain^ in which the cerebellum, 
through the increased thickening of its upper walls, is be- 
coming more and more distinct from the medulla oblongata, 
both in front and behind the auditory vesicle, in which the 
rudiments of the cochlea and recessus vestibuli are already 
visible, the cranial ganglia and nerves are acquiring increased 
distinctness and size. They may be very plainly seen when 
the head of the fresh embryo is subjected to pressure. 

The foremost is the fifth cranial nerve (Fig. 46, V.) with 
its Gasserian ganglion ; it lies a little way behind the anterior 
extremity of the notochord inimediately below the cerebellum. 
Next to this comes the seventh (Fig. 46, VIL) nerve, starting 
just in front of the ear-vesicle, and extending far downwards 
towards the second visceral arch. The two nerves which lie 
behind the ear- vesicle are now obviously separate from each 
other; the front one is the glossopharyngeal (Fig. 46, G. Ph.), 
and the hinder one already shews itself to be the pneumo- 
gastric (Fig. 46, Pg,), 

10. Besides the progressive changes of the alimentary 
canal and its surroundings, which we incidentally described 
in the last chapter, and the closure of the mid-gut to form the 
umbilical duct, of which we have also already spoken, a totally 
new and most important appendage of the digestive tract, 
the allantois, becomes for the first time conspicuous on this 
day, though the first rudiments of it appeared on the third. 

Soon after its appearance the allantois may easily be recog- 
nized as a pear-shaped vesicle lying in the hinder district of 
the pleuroperitoneal space, and connected with the under 

10—2 
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surface of the cloaca by a long hollow stalk, whicli places iu 
cavity ia commUDicatioD with that of the alimentary canaL 
Both' vesicle and stalk have &n outer coat of mesoblast and 
an inner lining of what apparently is hypoblast. So much 
any observer may readily determine for himself; but of the 
earliest stf^es of the development of this oi^an different 
embryologists have given very different accounts. 

Ton Baer beliernd that, soon after th> cloaca was formed bj the elJMf;«m(St 
of the cscal hind end of the aHmeatiry cansil, the allantoia aroae from it ■ 
a ipherical diverticulum, generally -riaible about ths middle of the third daj, a 
whoie formation both o( the coata of the alimeutar; canal took part. TUi 
Ipherical diverCiculuni ffraduallj Idu^thened out into a pear-shaped vedid>i 
gonnected with the cloaca by a hoUoir stalk vhioh rapidly narrowed ud 
lengthened, until the allantoie fonoed an indepandent hollow body, compoMd 
of an outer coat of meaobUtst and a lining of hypohlast, and commnnioatuig 
with the cloaca by a narrow tube of the same couBtruction. 

Robert {Enimcktangigetchiekle, a, i86) on the other hand stated that lbs 
■Uatitois was formed of two aohd outgrowths <rom the masoblaat of the somalo- 
pleure, which subsequently coalesced and became hollow; bnt believed tbit U 
was primarily connected with the Wolffian duct* and net with the cloaca. 

According to Kemak (Eniwicklung, g 57, 58) it is fonaed bj two solid 
vaacular outgrawtha of the meBoblast of the budy-wall, one on each eide of the 
middle line, which project ia the pleuroperitoneal cavity near to the clowsi. 
Thew two outgrowth! coalesce, and then grow ap, till they oome in contact Hilh 
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Oia waS of the c1mm>: witli tliis they unite, ind form togethar a aolid 
■pherickl body, bearing on iti ezternal lurface a, mediui funow, indicating itg 
doulile origin. A narrow divArticulam of hypoblast now pacaes into tbo loaMi 
■nd forms wilbin U a cavity, wbich ia at first amalland, corresponding to the oi- 
temal contour of the body, to a cartain extent double, Tlie hypoolait diverticulum 
grawH lapidly, while iU meeoblaatic covering ramaina nearly itationary, to that 
the nieaobiaat Gnall; comes to fufm a thin coating only ova tbe hypoblaat. 

Hia (op. cil.)giv« a ioniawhRt Blaljoral« and complicated account of the 
deTelopmtnt of tbe allantois; ahicb is accepted by Woldeyer {Bierttocle vnd 
Si) and Bombaupt I fnteniwA 
kin S^nehen, Uiga, 1867]. 

It appears to be nearly the aame aa Loe luuer accountgiven oy LiODrynin 
(Ptber die er^t Anlagt der AUaaloit. Sitz. der k. Akad. Wien, Bd. 64, 1871), 
ol wbich the follusiug it an abstract. 

When the Gist commencement of the bind fold lake* place, immediately 
beyond the point where the hypoblast tnma back to aaaniDa iti nonniU direction 
over the yolk-aac, a nturow diverticulum which potutt backwaidt and tome- 
what upwards it formed by a special Sexure of the splanchnopleure. The open 
end of the diverticulum. Fig. 49, ^H., looli " ' ^ - - . .1 -■ - 

connecting the digestive tract with tbe y 
lowarda the pleuroperitonail cavity. Tb 
jtllantoit. It it lined by hypobUat, while iti 
of the aplancbnopleure. 

Aa the folding in to fonn tbedigettivetnwtiacreaaea, tbedivertjcolnm alten 
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its position and becomes quite parallel with the coromencing digestive tiacti 
Its cavity is separated from that of the digestive canal by a projection of 
mesoblast covered by hypoblast ; but both open freely in front into tiie cCmmoi 
splanchnic stalk. 

In the next stage it still further alters its position, and forms, Fig. 50, a rather 
wide vesicle lying immediately below the hind end of the digestive canal, witk 
which it communicates freely by a still broad opening ; its blind end projeeti 
freely into the pleuroperitoneal cavity below. It was in this condition when 
Von Baer first observed it. 

At the time when these changes are taking place, the somatopleore 11 
being folded in to form the walls of the body; and as the folds, one on either 
side, are carried forward from the extierae end of the tail, they present them- 
selves, when seen from within or in sections, as two ridges projecting towaidi 
the sides of the allantois. Reaching the allautois these ridges fuKe with its wal^ 
and in this way reduce the pleuroperitoneal cavity immediately below the aUan* 
tois to quite a narrow space, which is seen in section as a mere chink. Remak 
apparently mistook these infoldings of the somatopleure, and the consequent 
projections into the pleuroperitoneal cavity, for the first formation of the 
allantois, although they have in fact little or no connection with it. 

We may therefore probably consider the allantois as a 
portion of the cloaca, which grows forward and becomes an 
independent spherical vesicle, still however remaining con- 
nected with the cloaca by a narrow canal which forms its neck 
or stalk. The opening of the allantois into the cloaca is on 
the under side of the latter. Both the neck and vesicle of 
the allantois are lined by hypoblast, while its exterior is com- 
posed of the mesoblast of the splanchnopleure. From the 
first the allantois lies in the pleuroperitoneal cavity. In this 
cavity it grows forwards till it reaches the front limit of the 
hind-gut, where the splanchnopleure turns back to reach 
the yolk-sac. It does not during the third day project be- 
yond this point ; but on the fourth day begins to pass out 
beyond the body of the chick along the as yet wide space 
between the splanchnic and somatic stalks of the embryo 
on its way to that space between the external and internal 
folds of the amnion, which it will be remembered is directly 
continuous with the pleuroperitoneal cavity (Fig S, K). In 
this space it eventually spreads out over the whole body of 
the chick. On the first half of the day the vesicle is still 
very small, and its growth is not very rapid. Its mesoblast 
wall still remains very thick. In the later half of the day its 
growth becomes very rapid and it forms a very conspicuous 
object in a chick of that date (Fig. 46, AL). At the same 
time its blood-vessels become important. To these we shall 
esently return. 
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11. The protovertebrae, which by the continued differ- 
entiation of the axial mesoblast at the tail end of the embryo 
have increased in number from thirty to forty, undergo during 
this day changes of great importance. Since these changes 
are intimately connected with the subsequent development 
of the vertebral column, it will perhaps be more convenient 
to describe briefly here the whole series of events through 
which the protovertebrae become converted into the per- 
manent structures to which they give rise, though many of 
the changes do not take place till a much later date than 
the fourth day. 

The separation of the muscle-plates (Chap. v. § 23) left 
the remainder of each protovertebra as a somewhat tri- 
angular mass lying between the neural canal and notochord 
on the inside, and the muscle- plate and intermediate cell-mass 
on the outside (Fig. 44). Already on the third day the upper 
angle of this triangle grows upwards, between its muscle- 
plate and the neural canal, and meeting its fellow in the 
middle line above, forms a roof of mesoblast over the 
neural canal, between it and the superficial epiblast. At 
about the same time, the inner and lower angle of the 
triangle grows inwards towards the notochord, and passing 
both below it (between it and the aorta) and above it (be- 
tween it and the neural canal), meets a similar growth from 
its fellow protovertebra of the other side, and thus com- 
pletely invests the notochord with a coat of mesoblast, 
which, as seen in Fig. 47, is at first much thicker on the 
under than on the upper side. 

While the inner portion of each protovertebra is thus 
extending inwards around both notochord and neural canal, 
the remaining outer portion is undergoing a remarkable 
change. It becomes divided into an anterior or praeaxial, 
and a posterior or postaxial segment. The anterior, which is 
the larger and more transparent of the two, is the rudiment 
of the spinal ganglion and nerve, while the posterior, which 
remains more particularly connected with the extensions 
round the neural canal and notochord, goes to form part of 
the permanent vertebra. 

In this way, each protovertebra, having given rise to a 
muscle-plate, is further divided into a ganglionic rudiment, 
and into a niass which we may speak of as a "primary" 
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vertebra^ consisting as it does of a body or mass investing the j 
notochord^ from which springs an arch covering in the nennl 
canal. 

Both body and arch consist at this epoch of but slighlly 
differentiated mesoblast, and the arch springs, to a certain 
extent, not only from the posterior segment of the protover- 
tebra, but also from the anterior or ganglionic segment: 
though, as seen in Fig. 47, it is far less conspicuous at the 
level of the latter than of the former. Both neural canal 
and notochord are thus furnished from neck to tail with a 
complete investment of mesoblast, still marked, however, by 
the transparent lines indicating the fore and aft limits of 
the several protovertebrae. This is sometimes spoken of as 
the " membranous " vertebral column. 

The ganglionic rudiment, placed anteriorly to its corre- 
sponding primary vertebra, consists in chief of a large oval 
swelUng, the ganglion of the posterior root (Fig. 47, pr)* 
At a little distance beyond its ganglion, the posterior root is 
joined by the anterior root {ar) ; and the two form together 
the common nerve-trunk, which is at first very short. Com- 
pared with either root or with the nerve-trunk the gangUon, 
at this epoch and for some time afterwards, seems dispropor- 
tionably large. At first, neither root is connected with the 
involuted epiblast of the neural canal. Very speedily, how- 
ever, they both come to be united with that portion of the 
neural tube which, as we shall presently state, gives origin 
to the grey matter of the spinal cord. It is, however, easier 
to trace the fibres of the anterior root into the cord, than 
those of the posterior, and they can be followed in it for a 
greater distance. 

On the fourth day the nerves are composed of cells whose protoplasm is 
beginning to become converted into fibres. Amongst these fibres, the nuclei 
of the cells with distinct nucleoli are thickly scattered. On the sixth day and 
still more on the seventh the fibrillated structure of the nerves is much more 
distinct and the nuclei are far less numerous. 

The ganglia on the fourth day are composed of numerous nuclei surrounded 
by protoplasm, between which the fibres of the nerves pass. Covering this mass 
of nucleated cells is a layer of mesoblast (also derived from the tissue of the 
protovertebra) which, by the sixth day, forms a kind of sheath around them. 

The (Sells of the ganglia from the fourth to the sixth day contain round 
granular nuclei with distinct nucleoli very similar to the nuclei of the 
ordinary mesoblast-cells. The limits of the protoplasm of the individual cells 
are as a general rule not easily seen, but with care may be made out. Ttie 
amount of protoplasm round each nucleus appears however to be very smalL 
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> Hie fibres of the neire can ea*tily be traced through the ganglion. In 

V lection thoj appear to have a somewhac wavy course, and by interlacing divide 
the ganglion into a number of elongated areas in each of which is a row of 
nuclei. In sectioDs of the sixth day it is not possible to trace a connection 
between the nerve-fibres and the cells. The nuclei are must numerous at 
the lower ends of the ganglia. 

On the seventh day, the nuclei have become larger, and where the outline 
of a cell can be diHtinctly seen it is generally somewhat angular. In sections 
it is still on the seventh day not possible to trace any connection between the 
cells and the nerve fibres. 

Bemak (op. cit.) speaks of the ganglia being composed of non-nucleated 
spheres, and Lockhart Clarke {Philosophical TranscLctions, 1 862) also describes 
the ganglia-cells as '* cells or nuclei" which are at first mere rounded masses 
of protoplasm, and do not acquire a nucleus till a later period. Both of theso 
statements are according to our observations incorrect. 

In the later stages according to Lockhart Clarke's account (J^oc. cit.) the cells 
of the ganglia send out processes which anastomose together into a fine 
network. The cells also become connected with the nerve fibres, which can 
sometimes be seen to divide in the ganglion into a fine brush-like bundle of 
fibriilse. At this time the cells possess a distinct nucleus and nucleolus. 
These changes he describes as completed by the ninth day of incubation. 

His believes that the spinal nerves are derived from downward prolonga- 
tions of the superficial epiblast descending between the protovertebrs. This 
yiew has not been corroborated by subsequent observers. 

12. The remaining portions of the proto vertebrae form- 
ing the primary vertebrae or membranous vertebral column 
spoken of in the last paragraph, are converted into the per- 
manent vertebrae ; but their conversion is complicated by a 
remarkable new or secondary segmentation of the whole 
vertebral column. 

On the fourth day, the transparent lines marking the 
fore and aft limits of the proto vertebrae are still distinctly 
visible. On the fifth day, however, they disappear, so that 
the whole vertebral column becomes fused into a homoge- 
neous mass whose division into vertebrae is only indicated by 
the series of ganglia. This fusion, which does not extend to 
the muscle-plates in which the primary lines of division still 
remain visible, is quickly followed by a fresh segmentation, 
the resulting segments being the rudiments of the permanent 
vertebrae. The new segmentation, however, does not follow 
the lines of the earlier division, but passes between the 
ganglionic and the vertebral portions, in fact, through the 
middle, of each protovertebra. In consequence, each spinal 
ganglion and nerve ceases to form the front portion of the 
primary vertebra, formed out of same protovertebra as itself, 
but is attached to the hind part of the permanent vertebra 
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immediately preceding. Similarly, the rudiment of each 
vertebral arch covering in the neural tube no longer springs 
from the hind part of the protovertebra from which it is an 
outgrowth, but forms the front part of the permanent ver- 
tebra, to which it henceforward belongs. The ganglia are still, 
however, the most conspicuous portions of each segment. 

By these changes this remarkable result is brought about, 
that each permanent vertebra is formed out of portions of 
two consecutive protovertebrae. Thus, for instance, the tenth 
permanent vertebra is formed out of the hind portion of the 
tenth protovertebra, and the front portion of the eleventh 
protovertebra, while its arch, now attached to its front 
part, was attached to the hind part of the tenth protovertebra. 

The new segmentation is associated with or rather is 
caused by histological changes. At the time when the fusion 
takes place, the mesoblast, which in the form of processes 
from the protovertebral bodies surrounds and invests the 
notochord, has not only increased in mass but also has 
become cartilaginous, so that, as Gegenbaur {Untersuchwng 
zur vergleichenden Anatomie der Wirbelsdule hei Amphibien 
und Eeptilien, Leipzig, 18G2) points out, we have for a short 
period on the fifth day a continuous and unsegmented carti- 
laginous investment of the notochord. 

This cartilaginous tube does not however long remain uni- 
form. At a series of points corresponding in number to the 
original protovertebrae it becomes connected with a number 
of cartilaginous arches which appear in the protovertebral 
investment of the neural canal. These arches, which thus 
roof in the neural canal and each of which arises opposite to 
the vertebral portion of each protovertebral body, are the 
cartilaginous precursors of the osseous vertebral arches. We 
further find that the portions of the cartilaginous tube from 
which the arches spring come to differ histologically from the 
portions between them not connected with arches : they are 
clearer and their cells are less closely packed. There is 
howc^ver at this period no distinct segmentation of the 
cartilaginous tube, but merely a want of uniformity in its 
composition. 

The clearer portions, from which the arches spring, form 
the bodies of the vertebrce, the segments between them the 
intervertebral regions of the column. 
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over the neural canal. Fresh lines of segmentation thai 
appear in the intervertebral portions, which run in such a 
way that each ganglion is now more closely associated with the 
vertebral portion in front of it than with that behind it, 
though the latter sprang in part from the same original 
protovertebra as itself. 

13. Meanwhile from the fourth to the sixth day im- 
portant changes take place in the notochord itself. 

On its first appearance the notochord was, as we have seen, 
composed of somewhat radiately arranged but otherwise 
perfectly typical mesoblast-cells. 

On the third day some of the central cells become vacuo- 
lated, while the peripheral cells are still normal. The vacuo- 
lated cells exhibit around the vacuole a peripheral layer of 
granular protoplasm in which the nucleus lies embedded, 
whilst the vacuoles themselves are filled with a perfectly 
clear and transparent material, which in an unaltered con- 
dition is probably fluid. Towards the end of the day the 
notochord acquires a delicate structureless sheath which is no 
doubt a product of its peripheral cells. 

According to His there is a cavity in the centre of the notochord on the 
third day. We have never obsei'ved this, and it is denied by Mtilla 
(Ueber den Bau der Chofda DorsaliB. Jenaische Zeitschrift. Bd. vi. 1871). 

On the fourth day all the cells become vacuolated with 
the exception of a single layer of flattened cells at the peri- 
phery ; and the vacuoles themselves become larger. At the 
point where the nucleus lies there is generally rather more 
protoplasm than round the remainder of the circumference 
of the cells. 

On the sixth day all the cells are vacuolated. In each cell 
the vacuoles have so much increased at the expense of the 
protoplasm that only a very thin layer of the latter is left at 
the circumference of the cell, at one part of which, where 
there is generally more protoplasm than elsewhere, the 
starved remains of a nucleus may generally be detected. 

Miiller (loc. cit.) considers that the cells have a membrane. This however 
is probably merely a hardened external layer of the protoplasm ; and is stained 
by reagents. 

Dursy (Zur Entwichlungsgeschichte dea Kopfes des Menschen und der hSheren 
Wirbelthiere) believes that what we have spoken of as vacuoles in the cells are 
really intercellular spaces. So that according to his view the notochord is 
composed of stellate cells with large round intercellular spaces filled with 
transparent intercellalar matter. SuperficiaUy viewed a section of the noto- 
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ebord of tlie axfh day miglit be tuppoaed to have luch a stracftnre, bat the stady 
of its development aud a careful examination of its structure proves that this is 
aot a correct account. 

According to the measurements of Mttller {loc. cit.) the diameter of the 
notochord on the tiiird day is 0*09 mm« and that of the central cells 0*012 — 
0*018. On the fourth day the notochord is o'i6 mm. in diameter and its com- 
ponent cells are also larger. On the sixth day its diameter is at the maximum 
and reaches 0*3 mm. The central cells measure 0*02 mm. 

From these measurements it will be seen that the vacuolation of the cells 
of the notochord is accompauied by a rapid growth both in the size of the ceils 
and in the diameter of the notochord itself. 

14. The notochord is on the sixth day at the maximum of 
its development, the change which it henceforward imder- 
goes being of a retrograde character. 

From the seventh day onward, it is at various points 
encroached upon by its investment. Constrictions are thus 
produced which first make their appearance in the interverte- 
bral portions of the sacral region. In the cervical region, 
according to Gegenbaur, the intervertebral portions are not 
constricted till the ninth day, though as early as the seventh 
day constrictions are visible in the vertebral portions of 
the lower cervical vertebras. By the ninth and tenth days, 
however, all the intervertebral portions have become distinctly 
constricted, and at the same time in eagh vertebral portion 
there have also appeared two constrictions giving rise to a 
central and to two terminal enlargements. In the space 
therefore corresponding to each vertebra and its appropriate 
intervertebral portion, there are in all four constrictions and 
three enlargements. 

On the twelfth day the ossification of the bodies com- 
mences. At that time, according to Schwarck {loc. cit), the 
cartilaginous bodies of the vertebrae are composed of an inner 
layer in which the cells form lines radiating from the noto- 
chord, and an outer layer somewhat sharply separated from 
the inner one. In the inner layer, immediately around the 
notochord, ossification first commences. 

Gegenbaur {loc. cit. p. 67) considers that this layer in which ossification 
commences corresponds to the primordial body of the vertebrae in amphibians. 
Schwarck is doubtful whether it corresponds to his inner layer of cartilage in 
the first stage. 

In rare cases ossification first commences as a deposit on the exterior of the 
vertebrae. 

The first vertebra to ossify is the second or third cervical, 
and the ossification gradually extends backwards. It does 
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not commeDce in the arches till somewhat later tban in the 
bodies. For each arch there are two centres of ossification, 
one on each side. 

We may remind the reader that in the adult bird we find between each of the 
vertebrae of a neck and back a cartilaginous disc — the meniscus — which if 
pierced in the centre. These discs are thick at the circumference but thin 
otf to a fine edge round the central hole. Owing to the shape of these 
discs there are left between each pair of vertebrae two cavities, which only 
communicate through the central aperture of the meniscus. Through thu 
central aperture there passes a band connecting the two vertebrae which is called 
the Migamentum suspensorium.' 

In the tail the menisci are replaced by bodies known as the 'annuli fihrosi/ 
which precisely resemble the similarly named bodies in mammals. They differ 
from the menisci in being attached over their whole surface to the ends of the 
vertebral bodies, so that the cavities between the menisci and the vertebne 
cease to exist. They are pierced however by a body con*eRponding with the 
ligamentutn suspensorium and known as the * nucleus pulposus.' 

In the inte vertebral regions the chorda, soon after the commencement of 
os8ifiCHti(m, entirely disappears. The cartilage around it however becomes 
converted (in the region of the neck) into the ligamentum suspensorium, 
which unites the two vertebrae between which it is placed. 

In the tail the cartilage becomes the nucleus pulpo«tus, which corresponds 
exactly to the ^ ligamentum suspensorium ' of the neck and back. 

Shortly after the formation of the ligamentum suspensorium the remaining 
cartilage of the intervertebral segments is converted in the neck and back 
into the meniscus between each two vertebrap, and in the tail into the annulus 
fibrosus. Both are absent in the sacrum. These points together with the 
anatomy of these parts in the adult were first made out by Jager {Wirbelkorper- 
gtienk der Vojel. Sitz. der k. Akad. Wien,- vol. xxxiii. 1859). 

In the bodies of the vertebrae the notochord does not entirely disappear as 
in the intervertebral regions, but. according to Gegenbaur, undergoes ultimately 
a direct conversion into cartilage. The xx)ntour of the sheath becomes 
indistinct ; the cells by the accumulation of matrix round them take on the 
form of cartilage-cellR, so that at the time of the exclusion of the bird firom the 
^g^ the limits between the altered notochord and the cartilage of protovertebral 
origin can only with difficulty be made out. 

15. While the chief mass of a proto vertebra, having 
given rise to a muscle-plate and a ganglion^ is converted into 
the body and arch of a permanent vertebra with its several 
appurtenances, a small portion of the exterior grows down- 
wards as the rudiment for the formation of a rib. These 
costal growths are of course confined to the dorsal region. 
They are seen on the sixth day as cartilaginous rods, whose 
cells are arranged in horizontal rows. By this time they 
are quite separate from the bodies of the vertebrae, with 
whose arches they are in transverse section seen to alternate. 
Thus in one section the vertebral arch will be distinctly seen 
but no trace of the rib ; while in the next the rib will be 
visible but the arch will be absent. 
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16. We shall conclude our account of the protovertebraa 
T by describing the changes which take place in the muscle- 
plates. 

In the chick these are somewhat complicated, and have 
not been fully worked out. 

On the third day the muscle-plates end opposite the 
point where the mesoblast becomes split into somatopleure 
and splanchnopleure. On the fourth day however (Fig. 
4«7 mp.) they extend to a certain distance into the side walls 
of the body beyond the point of the division into somatopleure 
and splanchnopleure. 

Into what muscles of the trunk they become converted has 
been somewhat disputed. There is no doubt that it is only epi- 
skeletal muscles, to use Professor Huxley's term ( Vertebrates, 
p. 46), that are derived from them, but some embryologists 
have stated that they only form the muscles of the back. 
We have, however, little doubt that all the episkeletal 
muscles are their products ; a view also adopted by Professors 
Huxley and Kolliker. 

According to KoUik^r the mimcle-plates give rise to (i) the deep doraal 
muBcleB, such as the semispinalis multifidus &c., and (2) the visceral niuscle>t 
as represented by abdominal muscles, the muscles of the breast, the superficial 
muscles of the neck, and the muscles of the jaws aud face. 

The front dorso-lateral (hyposkeletal) muscles, according to Kollikftr, are 
derived from a front (ventral) ntuscle-plate, which is formed from the most 
ventral portion of the protovertebrse, but is very limited in extent in the 
fowl. These muscles include the longus colli, the recti antici, and quadratus. 
. This view differs from that of Huxley, chiefly in considering only the 
ventral dorsal muscles as hyposkeletal, and not also the inner viHceral muscles. 
Huxley believes that all the episkelet^ muscles are derived from the muscle- 
)>late8, but does not give an opinion as to the cells of the embryo from 
which the hyposkeletal muscles take their origin. 

His takes an entirely different view ; he believes that the muscles of the back 
only are derived from tUe muscle-plates, but that the muscles of the sides and 
ventral walls of the body are formed from the mesoblast of the somatopleure. 

There can be little doubt that the intrinsic muscles of the limbs are not out- 
growths from the muscle-plates, but are formed independently in the meso- 
blastic tissues of which the limbs are composed. 

The origin of the extriusic limb-muscles is not so certainly known. 

The cutaneous muscles arfe obviously derived from the original mesoblast of 
the somatopleure. 

It seems very probable (though the subject has not yet been worked out) 
that the hyposkeletal voluntary muscles underlying the vertebral column are 
derived from the intermediate cell-mass, which originally lies externally to the 
proto vertebrae, but into which, as we have before said, the cleavage of the 
mesoblast does not extend. 

In the first instance, as is clear from their mode of origin, the muscle-plates 
correspond in number with the protovertebrse, and this condition is nermanent 
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ia the lower vertebrates, such as fishes, where we find that the lateral muscle ii 
divided by septa into a series of segments corresponding in number with the 
vertebne. • 

17. Of all the events of the fourth day, none perhaps are 
more important than those by which the rudiments of the 
complex urinary and generative systems are added to the 
simple WolflBan duct and body, which up to that time are 
the sole representatives of both systems. ^ 

We saw that the duct arose on the second day as a solid 
ridge which subsequently became a tube, lying immediately 
underneath the epiblast above the intermediate cell-mass, 
close against the upper and outer angles of the proto- 
vertebrse, and reaching from about opposite to the fifth 
proto vertebra away to the hinder end of the embryo. 

The exact manner in which it first appears is as yet a 
matter of dispute, and in our account of the second day, we 
gave the views of the majority of embryologists who have 
written on the subject. But it may be considered as quite 
certain that the Wolffian duct is formed out of mesoblast- 
cells. It is most probable that the ridge is primarily formed 
by simple aggregation of cells, and that it is converted into 
a tube by its central cells taking on a radiating arrange- 
ment round a central hole, which is at first small bat rapidly 
increases in size. In whatever way it be really formed, we 
find before the end of the second day, in the place of the 
previous ridge, a duct with a distinct though small lumen. 
Waldeyer and some other observers have incorrectly stated 
that the lumen is not formed till somewhat later. 

At first the duct occupies a position immediately under- 
neath the superficial epiblast, but very soon after its forma- 
tion the growth of the protovertebrse and the changes which 
take place in the intermediate cell-mass, together with the 
general folding in of the body, cause it to appear to change 
its place and travel downwards (Chap. V. § 26). While this 
shifting is going on, the cells lining the- upper end of the 
pleuroperitoneal cavity (the kind of bay which, as seen in 
sections, is formed by the divergence of the somatopleure and 
splanchnopleure) become columnar, and constitute a distinct 
epithelium. This epithelium, which is clearly shewn in Fig. 
41, g. By and is also indicated in Fig. 44, is often called the flrer- 
minal epithelium, because some of its cells subsequently take 
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part in the formation of the ovary. Soon after its app»ranaoe, 
the intermediate cell-mass increases in size anil or-.-.r:.^ ".,, 
grow outwards into the pleuroperittjneal oavir.v, .i.-- i r.';:ii;r-: 
projection which lies with its upper -surrluze ;:.:'vir:.-. -.i»t 
somatopleure, and its lower surtace to war 1.4 zh*=: -Tii.ir.i-.n.ii.- 
pleure, but is in either case s»rparatrii fir ni "./.'-h^t ..i.;-^^-i 
by a narrow chink. The Wijlman -iTion F".-^*. 4H?. ^i. h7 
Wd) travels down, and finally bet':- re nhe rii': .i "/.•- "....-: 
day is found in the upper part of tLin pr ;e<:^i'.n.. ::e;u' '...n- 
face of it which is tumeil towards th»r r*.ri:;L-j:[ri;r^. 

At, or before, the f>urth day. 'xh^c. 'l\'', I'.i.r. .rr:';;,^:* 
this new position, the Wolffian h*':*lj be^-lni* •... :»: :\r.-..i?: ..i 
the midst of the intermeiiiate ■:eIl-iii.L.^H. 

The structure of the fiil^r ii^T-i-ceii ^.L."f.;i.-. .•.•: 
fundamental! V similar to that -f '.i.*^, ':env.aL-r.: a. :.*..; * i.-.ii 
consistiS essentially of o'jr:T.:I"rr:i; r-.-.i;.^'* o:.r...v.'::*.f,-..^- ..-. 
Malpighian bodies with vi.^i:l;ir ii .cii^r;... i.-.-: .^.. ....- 

into the duct. It is formeii an r'.-l'.-i^- 

From the anterior p-^rti'jn of -rai-r. i ;'^.r i.-.d .•-. .-_ -..■..-• 
side, diverticula are given :';- ir. r.^:.: i.. .;;■-•. 
gradually lengthen, anJ b-ei":t:r-.:n.i TT:.-r-:r: r\:-.-. -.. ; -. 
while the glomeruli of the lLi^7:i^-r..;i*-. ^m^j.." -• .-.': .. .. .- 
derived from cells of the inrerr.-.'^i.ar-: .v.:i.-.-. v.-..,... -... .. ^. 
rise to the vascular nerv.-.rk.^ r .i;::-: v.i- - : ... r-. 

The tubules, which rrfjii rr.-i.' v.--.- r-/: .■.■..••; -..■ 
sections (Figs. 47. ol ^eer iv,-; k - :.- .^■..' *..^ ■. 
an epithelium which ia ^li-ick^r */..:.- * ./i" .:' . .-. . 

duct. From this dir'er-ncjc :- :.* v-r -.:--...; >..' 
guish the sections if v.*^ •..■i-.r'. :'• v. . . •: • . . • 

The glomeruli of the irilpii-..^.-. -j..: - *.•: ..-. -* . 
hardened e mbrv-ji? Tis^iallr rl . . -r : v . - -. 
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In the above !tas«nieaa ir«* aA»» -i.i'.i.'v t?: * %. • - -r ,^ r-'.r, /■;' • ..; , 
it ought to be metLtdnniifi "aiai; ".ji** .luij-.rr ■ .♦' <ti-..-r • '.-■ -r • - ■ ^ ■ .< 
that the tubolea ariflft iniiec«ni:i*nr:-' :i iih i.^sv.'. ;iif; m.<: ■ •«.«./.. .'..>• 

become connticted irdi •an* iiirs. T".^. b-r-...'.^ *...;, » *.,.. 

seem however itsmn-ij Tit «iir,»;r,i-. -..rr ■»-.■* v . r;i .j- .— ,* . •. t 

our own KCCLOiLa aLao v.nrim .r. uu: v-. .^ ■• */r.i--.-' ...*-. . *• 

formationof tae uabiiJesi. Tiirt ~;i:f.iL.i '..wTr r. ... :^ .■:«: «*■.!».* .,.. 

beiog in *jnie caiKfl irMcwir.-iJi:!....^! .. •-.'•. i,i. .. 

clearly to indicase ^le zi-r.n^ .rf .»" :. "r-,....^ » •.i\..^ ■, . ^ - .* 

moreover been sziee v.aximftii t*" -vt^^^' .•...'kt- -t-* 

The Wolffian hAT v. i..^- .'..' '• rA '.v .../• ..-., 
from about the lev-il ;t Vu^ :^. ^; r ,»./' •.;•'. •^r* .. ^ 
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hind limbs ; but the duct, itself is carried on still fartlier 
back. 

Towards the hind end of the embryo, the projection d 
the intermediate cell-mass spoken of above becomes smaller 
and smaller, and the Wolffian duct is thus brought ne&rerto 
the splanchnopleure, and in the region of the hind-gut comfli 
to lie close to the walls of the alimentary canaL On the hwA 
day, the two ducts meet and open into two horns, into whidi 
the side-waUs of the recently formed cloaca are at that iim 
produced, one on either side. 

As we shall afterwards see, the duct of the permanent 
kidneys and Miiller's duct also fall into these two horns of 
the cloaca. 

The Wolffian bodies thus constituted perform the offices 
of kidneys for the greater part of embryonic life. In 
the chick they disappear before birth ; but in most of the 
Ichthyopsida they remain for life as the permanent kidneys, 

18. Near the end of the fourth day, on the outer sur&ce 
of the projection formed by the Wolffian body a furrow is 
formed immediately below the Wolffian duct by an involution 
of the germinal epithelium. This furrow, which is shewn at 
M.d in Fig. 47, deepens, and its walls arch over and unita 
In this way a tube is formed, which separates from the 
germinal epithelium in the same way that the neural tube 
separated from the external epiblast. It is known as the 
Zhict of Muller; of its function we shall speak later on. 

This account of the origin of Muller s duct is due to Waldeyer {loc. cilt.\ 
whose observations have been confirmed by subsequent inquirers. An ezaini' 
nation of our own sections leads us to the same conclusions. 

Dr Semoff (Centralblatt filr Med. Win, 27 Jun. 1874) agrees with 
Bomhaupt (Untersiichung iiber die EntwicJcdvng des Urino-genitcUsy stems bam 
Hilhnchen) in considering that the duct of Muller is formed by a simple invo* 
lution from the pleuroperitoneal cavity which grows backwards in the mew- 
blast between the Wolffian duct and the germinal epithelium ; and thinks thai 
Waldeyer is in error in supposing the involution to be in the form of an elon- 
gated furrow. This divergence of opinion is not of great importance compared 
with the point on which both observers are in agreement, viz. that the duct of 
Muller is formed by an involution of the germinal epithelium from the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity. 

The formation of the duct of Muller takes place from 
before, backwards; but near the hind end of the embiyo* 
■•^here the germinal epithelium is deficient, the groove to 

a the duct becomes an involution whichj at first m 
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but subsequeatly hollow, bores its way through the meso- 
blast, and finallj appears to unite on the seventh day 
with the WolflSan duct close to the entrance of the latter 
into the cloaca. Later on, this state of things becomes 
altered; the duct of Miiller opens directly into the cloaca 
without first uniting with the Wolffian duct. Its opening 
then lies above that of the Wolffian duct, between it and the 
opening into the cloaca of the true urinary canal, of which 
we shall speak directly. 

The anterior extremity of the duct of Miiller which lies 
about on a level with the fifth protovertebra is never closed 
in. Here the original furrow remains open, and forms a 
funnel-shaped opening into the tube from the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity. In sections of the sixth day the duct 
of Miiller is to be seen lying between the duct of the 
Wolffian body and the pleuroperitoneal cavity. Its diameter 
IS generally smaller than that of the Wolffian duct. 

19. Between the 80th and 100th hour of incubation, the 
pennanent kidneys begin to mate their appearance, and as 
IS the case with the Wolffian bodies, the first portion of them 
to appear is their duct. Near its posterior extremity the 
Wolffian duct becomes expanded, and from the expanded 
portion a diverticulum is constricted oflf which in a trans- 
verse section lies above the original duct, and the blind end 
of which points forwards, that is, towards the head of the 
chick. This is the duct of the permanent kidney or ureter. 
At first the ureter and the Wolffian duct open by a common 
trunk into the cloaca, but this state of things lasts for a 
short time only, and by the sixth day the two ducts have 
independent openings. 

The earlier state of things was overlooked by Eemak, who thus came to give 
an incorrect account of the origin of the duct of the kidneys. 

ELnpffer (Untersuchung vber die EntwicTcelung des Ham- und GeschJechts- 
gysiems, Archiv fiir Microscop. Anat. Vol. ii. i866) was the first to give a 
correct account of the development of the duct of the permanent kidneys 
in the chick. His observations have since been confirmed by a number of other 
observers, including Waldeyer. 

In sections of a somewhat later period the duct of the 
kidneys can be seen to lie above (dorsal to) the Wolffian 
<iact, and farther from it than the duct of Miiller. 

The formation of the kidneys themselves is very similar 
to the formation of the Wolffian bodies. . 

li— 2 
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From the upper end of the ureter diverticula are given 
off at right angles into the intermediate cell-mass. These 
lengthening and becoming twisted, form the tvbuli ttrim- 
feri, while the mesoblast around their extremities becomes 
directly converted into the Malpighian bodies and the 
capillary network of the kidneys. Corresponding to the 
relative position of their ducts, the kidney lies above the 
Wolffian body. At its first appearance it forms an o?al 
body, lying in the upper part of intermediate cell-man 
between the Wolffian body and the vertebral column, and 
is placed rather nearer the median line than the WolfiSan 
body. 

The formation of the kidneys takes place before the end 
of the seventh day, but they do not become of functional 
importance till considerably later. 

From their mode of development it clearly follows that 
the permanent kidneys are merely parts of the same system 
as the Wolffian bodies, and that their separation firom these 
is an occurrence of a purely secondary importance, 

20. Before describing the subsequent fate of the WolflSan 
and Miillerian ducts, it will be necessary to give an account 
of the formation of the true sexual glands, the ovaries and ' 
testes. 

At the first appearance of the projection from the intei- 
mediate mass, which we may now call the genital ridge, 
a columnar character is not only visible in the layer of cdb 
covering the nascent ridge itself along its whole length, but 
may also be traced for some little distance outwards on eitha 
side of the ridge in the cells lining the most median portions 
of both somatopleure and splanchnopleure. Passing out- 
wards along these layers, the columnar cells gradually give 
place to a flat tesselated epithelium. As the ridge con- 
tinues to increase and project, the columnar character be- 
comes more and more restricted to cells covering the ridge 
itself, in which at the same time it becomes more distinct 
On the outer side of the ridge, that is on the side whidi 
looks towards the somatopleure, the epithelium undergoes, as 
we have seen, an involution to form the duct of Miiller, and 
for some little time retains in the immediate neighbouriiood 
of that duct its columnar character (Fig. 61, a), though 
eventually losing it. 
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The mfidiftn portion of the ridge is occapied by the 
projectioD of the Wolffian body, and here the epitLelium 
rapidly becomes flattened. 

On the inside of the ridge, however, that ia on the side 
looldi^ towards the splanctnopleure, the epithelium not only 
retains its columnar character, but grows several cells deep 
(Fig. 61, a), while at the same time the mesoblast {E) under' 
lying it becomes thickened. In this way, owing partly to 
we increasing thickness of the epithelium, and partly to 
the accumulation of mesoblaat beneath it, a slight eminence 
is formed, which when viewed from above, after opening the 




metenteiT. L, loiDfttopleDn. a', poition afthe gcnnlnal <<|>iUinliiiiti fniin 
whidi thcinvDlabiDn toform U>e duct of MUIW (ij Ukxa jilawi. u. llii' kwiwl 
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abdominal cavity, appears in direct light as a fusiform white 
patch or streak, in its early stages extending along the whole 
length of the WolflSan body and genital ridge, but sub- 
sequently restricted to its anterior portion. Its appearance 
under these circumstances has been well described by Von Baer. 

This ' sexual eminence ' is present in the early stages of 
both sexes. In both the epithelium consists of several layers 
of short cylindrical cells, a few of which are conspicuous on 
account of their size and their possessing a highly refractive 
oval nucleus of considerable bulk ; in both, the underlying 
thickened mesoblast consists — as indeed at this epoch it does 
generally in all parts of the body — of spindle-shaped cells. 

The larger conspicuous cells of the epithelium, which 
appear to have quite a common origin with their fellow cells, 
and to rise from them by direct differentiation, and which 
are seen at the first in male as well as female embryos, are 
the primordial ova (Fig. 51, o). Thus in quite early stages 
it is impossible to detect the one sex from the other. At 
about the 80th to the 100th hour, however, a distinction 
becomes apparent. 

In the males, the epithelium with its underlying meso- 
blast ceases to develope ; the primordial ova neither increase 
nor multiply. On the contrary, they disappear, and the 
whole sexual eminence fades away. 

In females, on the other hand, the primordial ova enlarge 
and become more numerous, the whole epithelium growing 
thicker and more prominent. The spindle-shaped cells of 
the underlying mesoblast also increase rapidly, and thus 
form the stroma of the ovary. The growth of this stroma 
bears subsequently such a relation to that of the epitheUum, 
that the primordial ova appear to sink into the stroma, and 
each ovum, as it descends, to carry with it a number of the 
ordinary epithelium-cells, which arrange themselves round it 
in a distinct layer. In this way each ovum becomes invested 
by a capsule of vascular connective tissue, lined internally by 
a layer of epithelium; the whole constituting a Oraffum 
follicle. The large nucleus of the primordial ovum becomes 
the germinal vesicle, while the ovum itself remains as the 
true ovum ; this subsequently becomes enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a quantity of yolk derived from the epithelial lining 
of the follicle. 
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Fflilger (Die Bientoeke der Sdugethtere u, des Meruchen, "Leipzig, 1863) de- 
■cribed ^e ova as aricoDg^ in mammals, out of the epithelimn of tubular glands, 
a obain of several ova being frequently found in one tube and the tube be- 
ooming subsequently divided by constrictions into as many follicles. According 
to Waldeyer however, whose account we have followed above, the primordial 
ova make their appearance as individual specialized epithelium-cells, without the 
preformation of any tubular glands, the capsule or Graffian follicle being a later 
product. Waldeyer*s views have been on the whole generally accepted (Leo- 
pold, Untersuch. aher das Epithet, des Ovariums, Inaug. Diss. Leipzig, 1870, 
Bomiti, Max SchuUze's Archiv, 1873, Bd. x.), though oppofted by Kapff (Rei- 
chert and Du Bois Reymond's Archiv, 1872), and more recently by Semoff 
(loc, cit.). 

The first traces of the testes are found in the dorsal and 
inner side of the intermediate cell-mass, and appear about the 
sixth day. From the first they differ from the rudimentary 
ovaries, by coming into somewhat close connection with 
the Wolffian bodies ; but occupy about the same limits from 
before backwards. The mesoblast in the position we have 
mentioned begins to become somewhat modified, and by the 
eighth day is divided by septa of connective tissue into a 
number of groups of cells ; which are the commencing tubuli 
seminiferi. By the sixteenth day the cells of the tubuli have 
become larger and acquired a distinctly epithelial character. 

Waldeyer is of opinion that the tubules of the Wolffian body penetrate into 
the tissue from which the testes are formed, and becoming much finer than the 
remainder of the tubules constitute the * tubuli seminiferi.' Apart from its 
inherent difficulties, this view has not been corroborated by any subsequent 
observer. 

It is distinctly denied by Semoff {loc, cit), who further states that the testes 
are entirely formed out of the mesoblast of the intermediate cell-maflx, and that 
their rudiments have no connection either with the germinal epithelium or with 
the tubules of the Wolffian body. 

We have now described the origin of all the parts which 
form the urinary and sexual systems, both of the embryo and 
adult. It merely remains to speak briefly of the changes, 
which on the attainment of the adult condition take place in 
the parts described. 

The Wolffian body, according to Waldeyer, may be said 
to consist of a sexual and urinary part, which can, he states, 
be easily distinguished in the just-hatched chick. The sexual 
part becomes in the cock the after-testes or coni vasculosi, 
and consists of tubules which lose themselves on the one 
hand in the seminiferous tubules, and on the other hand, in 
birds, probably form the whole of what can be called the 
epididymis. In the hen. it forms part of the 1 um of 
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His, and is composed of well-developed tubes without pig- 
ment. The urinary part forms in both sexes a small rudi- 
ment, consisting of blindly ending tubes with yellow pigment, 
but is most conspicuous in the hen. 

The WolflSan duct remains as the vas deferens in the 
male. In the female it becomes atrophied and nearly dis- 
appears. 

The duct of Miiller on the right side (that on the left side 
with the corresponding ovary generally disappearing) remains 
in the female as the oviduct. In the male it is almost 
entirely obliterated on both sides. 

21. We may return to the changes which are taking 
place in the circulation. 

On the fourth day, the point at which the dorsal aorta 
divides into the two branches which we may now call the iliac 
arteries is carried much further back towards the tail. 

A short way beyond the point of bifurcation, each iliac 
gives off a branch to the newly formed allantois. It is not, 
however, till the second half of the fourth day, when the 
allantois grows rapidly, that these allantoic, or as we may now 
call them umbilical, arteries acquire any importance, if indeed 
they are present before. With the increase of the allantois 
they speedily acquire such a size, that the iliac trunks from 
which they were given off seem to be mere branches of them- 
selves. 

The omphalo-mesaraic arteries are before the end of the 
day given off from the undivided aortic trimk as a single but 
quickly bifurcating vessel, the left of the two branches 
into which it divides being much larger than the right. 

During the third day, we saw that the arterial arch 
running in the first visceral fold became obliterated, the 
obliteration being accompanied by the appearance of a new 
(fourth) arch running in the fourth visceral fold on either 
side. 

During the fourth day the second pair of arterial arches 
also becomes nearly (if not entirely) obliterated ; but a new 
pair of arches is developed in the last (fifth) visceral fold, 
behind the last visceral cleft; so that there are still three 
pairs of arterial arches, which however now run in the 
third, fourth and fifth visceral folds. The last of these is as 
yet small, and together with the slight remains of the second 
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pair of arches we may connder that there are in all four 
pairB of arches. When the first and second arches are 
ohliterated, it is only the central portion of each arch on 
either side which absolately disappeais. The ventral portion 
connected with the balbtiB arteriosns, and the doisal portion 
which joins the dorsal aorta, both remain, and are both 
carried straight forward towards the head. The ventral 
portions of both first and second arches unite on each side to 
tbrm a branch, the external carotid (Fig. 52, E, GA), which 
mas straight up from the bulbus arteriosns to the head. 

Via. s». 




Stat* or Abtibul CiBCCLAnov ov thb Vara ob Sixth Dat. 
S. CA. eiternal cuotid. /. CA.. intenial carotid. AO. donal >arU. w/. A. 
arterua to the Wolffiui bodi«a. P>r. A . uterieg given off between each of 
the Tertebne. OJ. A, omplialo-iiienmua srterf. VA, umbilical artery. 
lA. iliao artei;, 

"ia. the same way the dorsal portions form a branch, the 
internal carotid, which takes its origin from the dorsal or far 
end of the third arch. 

22. In the venous system important changes also occur. 

As the liver in the coiu'se of its formation wraps round 
the common trunk of the ompbalo-mesaraic veins, or meatus 
veoosus, it ma; be said to divide that vessel into two parts : 
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into a part nearer the heart which is called the sinvs venogus 
(Fig. 53, 8.V,), and into a part surrounded by the liver 
which is called the ductals venosus. Bevond, {,e. behind the 
liver, the ductus venosus is directly continuous with the 
omphalo-mesaraic veins, or as we may now say, vein, for the 
right trunk has become so small as to appear a mere branch 
of the left. (Fig. 53, Of.) 

We saw that on the third day the ductus venosus, while 
running through the liver, exhibited numerous bulgings 

« • . . . 

Fig. 53. 

DiAGBAM OF THE VeNOUS CiBCULATION AT THE COHMEKCEMENT OF THE FOTH 

DAT. 




H, heart. 2). C. ductus Cuvieri. Into the ductus Cuvieri of each side fall /. tlie 
jugular vein, or superior cardinal vein, Sni, V. the superior vertebral van, IT. 
the vein from the wing and C. the inferior cardinal vein. S. V. sinw 
venosus. Of, omphalo-mesaraic vein. J/, umbilical Yein. which ftt tbis 
stage gives off branches to the body-vralls. 
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indicative of 1)ra]iclies about to be formed. These are on the 
fourth day actually formed, and become connected with the 
capillary network simultaneously developed in the hepatic 
substance in such a way that those branches which come oflf 
from the ductus venosus soon after its entrance between the 
liver-lobes, carry blood into the substance of the liver, while 
those which join the ductus venosus shortly before it leaves the 
liver, carry blood away from the hepatic substance into the 
ductus. The former are called vence advehentes, the latter 
ijence revehentes. As a result of this arrangement, there is a 
choice of paths for the blood in passing from the omphalo- 
mesaraic vein to the sinus venosus ; it may pass through the 
capillary network of the liver, going in by the venae adve- 
hentes, and coming back again by the venaB revehentes, or it 
may go straight through the ductus venosus without passing 
at all into the substance of the liver. 

As the alimentary canal by its continued closing in 
becomes on the fourth day more and more distinct from the 
yolk-sac, it gradually acquires veins of its own, the mesenteric 
veins, which first appear as small branches of the omphalo- 
mesaraic vein, though eventually, owing to the change in the 
relative size and importance of the yolk-sac and intestine, the 
latter seems to be a branch of one of the former. 

Corresponding to the increase in the size of the head, the 
superior cardinal veins (Fig. 53, J,) become larger and more 
important and are joined by the superior vertebral (Su, F.) 
and wing veins (W). As before, they form the ductuq 
Cuvieri {D,C.) by joining with the cardinal veins (G). 

The latter are now largely developed ; they seem to take 
origin from the WolflSan bodies, and their size and importance 
is in direct proportion to the prominence of these bodies. 
They might be called the veins of the WolflSan bodies. 

As the kidneys begin to be formed, a new single median 
vein makes its appearance, running from them forwards, 
beneath the vertebral column, to fall into the sinus venosus 
(Fig. 53, F. CZ), This is the vena cava inferio7\ 

As the lungs are being formed, the pulmonary veins also 
make their appearance and become connected with the left 
side of the auricular division of the heart. 

The blood carried to the allantois by the umbilical 
arteries is brought back by two veins which very soon after 
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their appearance unite close to the alkntois into a amgle 
trunk, the umbilical vein, which, running along the splancli- 
nopleure, falls into the omphalo-mesaraic vein (Fig. 53, U). 

23. Meanwhile the heart is undergoing considerable 
changes. Though the whole organ still exhibits a marked 
curvature to the right, the ventricular portion becomes 
directed more distinctly downwards, forming a blunted cone 
whose apex will eventually become the apex of the adult 
heart 

The concave (or doreal) walls of the ventricles become 
much thicker, as did the convex or ventral walls on the third 
day. 

Well-marked constrictions now separate the ventricle* 
from the bulbus arteriosus on the one hand, and from 
the auricles on the other. The latter constriction is veiy 
distinct, and receives the name of catuUis auricttlaru 
(Fig. 54, G.A.) ; the former, sometimes called the fretim 
Saileri, is far less conspicuous. 

The most important event is perhaps the formation of 
the ventricular septum. This, which comtnenced on the 
third day as a crescentic ridge or fold springing from the 
convex or ventral side of the rounded ventricular portion of 
the heart, now grows rapidly across the ventricular cavi^ 
towards the concave or dorsal sida It thus forms an in- 
complete longitudinal partition extending from the canalis 
auricularis to the commencement of the bulbus arteriosus, 
and dividing the twisted ventricular tube into two somewhat 

Fio. S4- 
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curved canals, one more to the left and above^ the other to the 
right and below. These communicate freely with each other, 
above the free edge of the partition, along its whole length. 

Externally the ventricular portion as yet shews no division 
into two parts. 

The bulbus arteriosus (Fig. 54, b) has increased in size, 
and is now very conspicuous. 

The venous end of the heart is placed still more dorsal, 
and to the left of the arterial end; its walls are beginning to 
become thicker. 

The auricles are nearly if not quite as far forward as the 
ventricles; and the auricular appendages (Fig. 54, La.), which 
were visible even on the third day, are exceedingly prominent, 
giving a strongly marked external appearance of a division of 
the auricular portion of the heart into two chambers; but 
Von Baer was unable to detect at this date any internal 
auricular septum. 

24. The chief events of the fourth day are : — 

(1) The increase of the cranial and body flexure. 

(2) The increase in the tail-fold. 

(3) The formation of the limbs as local thickenings of 
the WolflSan ridge. 

(4) The formation of the olfactory grooves. 

(5) The absorption of the partition between the mouth 
and the throat. 

(6) The formation of the allantois as a diverticulum 
of the alimentary canal. 

(7) The formation of the spinal ganglia. 

(8) The vacuolation of the cells of the notochord. 

(9) The formation of the WolflSan body. 

(10) The involution of the germinal epithelium to 
form the duct of Miiller. 

(11) The appearance of the primitive ova in the ger- 
minal epithelium. 

(12) The development of a fifth pair of arterial arches 
and the obliteration of the second pair. 

(13) The origin from the ductus venosus of the capil- 
laries of the liver. 

(14) The development of the 'canalis auricularis,' the 
growth of the septum of the ventricles and of the auricular 
appendages. 



CHAPTER VII 



THE CHANGES WHICH TAKE PLACE ON THE FIFTH DAY. 

1. On opening an egg about the middle of the fifth day< 
the observers attention is not arrested by any new features; 
but he notices that the progress of development, which was so 
rapid during the later half of the fourth day, is being con- 
tinued with undiminished vigour. 

The allantois which on the fourth day began to project 
from the pleuroperitoneal cavity has grown very rapidly, 
and now stretches away from the somatic stalk far over the 
right side of the embryo (which it will be remembered is 
lying on its left side) in the cavity between the two amniotic 
folds (Fig. 8, K), It is very vascular, and already serves 
as the chief organ of respiration. 

The blastoderm has spread over the whole of the yolk- 
sac; and the yolk is thus completely enclosed in a bag 
whose walls, however, are excessively delicate and easily 
torn. The vascular area extends over about two-thirds of 
the yolk. 

The splanchnic stalk or umbilical duct has now reached 
its greatest narrowness ; it has become a solid cord, and will 
undergo no further change till near the time of hatching. 
The space between it and the somatic stalk is still con- 
siderable, though the latter is narrower than it was on the 
fourth day. 

2. The embryo remains excessively curved, so much so 
indeed that the head and the tail are nearly in contact. 

The limbs have increased, especially in length ; in each 
a distinction is now apparent between the more cylindrical 
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stalk and the flattened terminal expansion ; and the carti* 
laginous precursors of the several bones have already become 
visible. 

The fore and hind limbs are still exceedingly alike, and 
in both the stalk is already beginning to be bent about its 
middle to form the elbow and knee respectively. 

The angles of both knee and elbow are in the 
first instance alike directed outwards and somewhat back- 
wards. By the eighth day, however, the elbow has come 
lo look directly backwards and the knee forwards. In 
consequence of this change, the digits of the fore limb 
point directly forwards; those of the hind limb directly 
backwards. This state of things is altered by a subsequent 
rotation of the hand and foot on the arm and leg, so that by 
the tenth day the toes are directed straight forwards, and 
the digits of the wing, backwards and somewhat downwards, 
the elbow and knee almost touching each other. 

While these changes are taking place, the differences 
between wing and foot become more and more distinct. 
The cartilages of the digits appear on the fifth day as streaks 
in the broad flat terminal expansions, from the even curved 
edge of which they do not project. On the sixth or seventh 
day the three digits of the wing (the median being the 
longest), and the four (or in some fowls five) digits of the 
foot may be distinguished, and on the eighth or ninth day 
these begin to project from the edge of the expanded foot 
and wing, the substance of which, thin and more or less 
transparent, remains for some time as a kind of web between 
th^m. By the tenth day, the fore and hind extremities, save 
for the absence of feathers and nails, are already veritable 
wings and feet. 

At an early period of development we find the following elements in the 
avian manus, as separate masses of cartilage. 

In the carpus there are four elements. Two in the proximal row which 
remain distinct through life, viz. (i) the radixile, (2) the united intermedium 
and ulnare. In the distal row (according to some recent observations of 
Dr Rosenberg, Zeitschrift fUr TFias. Zoologie, 1873, p. 139, etc.) there are also 
two elements. One of these is the united first and second carpal which we 
may call carpal^~^, and the other is the united third and fourth carpal which 
we may call carpal^^~^. These subsequently unite with the metacarpal 
bones, and form with them a united *carpo-metacarpus* comparable with the 
tarso-metatarsus of the avian foot. 

Foor metacarpaJfl are present, viz. the first, second, third, and fourth* The 
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first, second, and third are the usaally recognisEed elements, and io tiien 
Dr Rosenberg's investigations (loc. cit.) have added a fourth. The first, seoood 
and third persist in the adult, though they become anchylosed in aU recent 
birds. They also fuse, as we have said above, with the distal row of the carpsla. 
Phalanges belonging to the first, second, and third metacarpals are present. 

There thus seem in the avian manus to be no representatives of the centrale, 
the fifth carpal, the fifth metacarpal and the phalanges of the fourth and fiftii 
digits. 

Of the elements we have spoken of in the avian hand, the only ones wbidi 
require further notice are the carpal^-", carpal"*~*\ and the fourth met** 
carpal. 

The united first and second carpal first appears as a small mass of cartilsge 
close to the proximal end of the second metacarpal. In this condition it 
persists for some time but commences finally to fuse with the first metacarpal; 
and at a slightly subsequent period with the second metacarpal. These rela- 
tions with the first and second metacarpals shew without doubt that this 
little mass of cartilage is the representative of the first and second bones of 
the distal row of the carpus. In a still later stage carpal '~^ fuses also with 
carpal "^~^^. Its distinct nature as a separate element in the bird's manos is 
again shewn during ossification, when there appears for it a separate centre of 
ossification. 

Carpal "^~^^ appears about the same time as carpal '~^ but is at its first appear- 
ance united with metacarpals three and four; it soon becomes separated from 
metacarpal three, and afterwards also from metacarpal four. It subsequently 
undergoes considerable changes of shape, and rather later fuses with caq>al^~". 
Its true nature is again, as with carpal ^~" shewn during ossification by the 
appearance of a separate centre of ossification for it. 

The fourth metacarpal is, as we have described, at first united with carpal"^*^, 
but subsequently the neck connecting the two becomes constricted, and finally 
they become completely separated from each other. The small independent 
mass of cartilage thus formed represents the fourth metacarpal ; it applies itself 
closely to the side of the third metacarpal, though without becoming united with 
it. It ossifies very late— some time after the hatching of the chick, and after 
ossification fuses with the third metacarpal — and then in most cases disappears 
completely. 

The pes of a fowl in its early embryonic condition consists of 

(i) a mass of cartilage close to the distal end of the tibia. It represents 
(Gegenbaur) the proximal row of tarsal bones, viz. the ^tibiale,^ the ^inUr- 
medium,'* the ^fibulare,* and the * centrale,^ This cartilage fuses in the adult 
with the distal end of the tibia. 

(2) a mass of cartilage representing the five bones of the distal row of 
the tarsus. In the adult this unites with the metata/rsus, forming a tarvh 
m£tatar8U8. 

(3) the metatarsus. There are usually stated to be four metatarsal bones 
present in the metatarsus of a fowl, which are anchylosed in the adult, but are 
represented by separate rods of cartilage in the embryo. They are the distal 
extremity of a first metatarsal, and complete second, third and fourth metatarsal 
bones. In addition to these Dr Kosenberg (toe, cit) has foimd a small oval mass 
of cartilage representing a fifth metatarsal. Soon after its appearance tiiis 
becomes fused with the end of the tarsal mass of cartilage representing the 
fifth tarsal, but later entirely atrophies. 

(4) There are four phalanges present both in the embryo and the adult, a 
number which is never exceeded in birds (except amongst some abnormal breeds 
of fowls, e.g, the Dorking fowls) ; though one or more of the four are frequently 
deficient. 
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3. As we mentioned in the last chapter, the formation 
of the primitive cranium commenced upon the fourth day. 
This in its earliest stage, inasmuch as it is com]iosed of con- 
densed but otherwise only slightly differentiated mesoblast, 
may be spoken of as the membranous cranium. 

On the sixth day, true hyaline cartilage makes its ap- 
pearance; and the primitive membranous cranium gives 
place to the primitive cartilaginous cranium. 

The cartilage which is the first to appear, forms a thick 
plate caUed the investing mass of Rathke {Fig. 55, iv.), sur- 
rounding the whole of that portion of the notochord which 
projects in front of the foremost protovertebra. The hinder 

Fio. 55- 




TlEW FXOM ABOVE 0? IHB iHVEeTINQ MASS AHD OF TES TsABEOULS OH 
THE FOUBTH DaT OF Inoubation. (From Parker.) 
In ordar to stew this, the whole of the upper portion of the head haa heon 
sUced away. Tbe carmagiDous porUans of tJie skull are marked with tbe dark 
horizontal ihad'mg. 

cv. I. cerebral veaiclea (slioed off), e. e;e. ne. notochord. iv. inveatiag mau. 
9, foramen for tbe eiit of tie ninth nerve, cl. cochlea, hic, boriKOntal 
Bepiidrcalw canal, q, quadrate. 5. notch for tbe paseage of tbe Gftb nerve. 
Ig. eipanded anterior end of the investing maas. pli. pituitary apace, 
(r. tnbeoultB. Tbe reference line tr. has been ftccidentall; made to end » 
little iltort of the cartilage. 
E. 12 
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portion of this investing mass sends upwards along the sides 
of the brain two lateral projections or wings, which enclose 
the rudiments of the internal ear. In the chick the portions 
which thus inclose the auditory sacs seem never to be at any 
time separate from the remainder of the investing mass. At 
the front end of the notochord the cartilaginous investing 
mass divides into two horizontal branches in the form of two 
cartilaginous rods called the trabecules (Fig. 55, tr.)^ which 
passing forward (in a somewhat different plane from the 
investing mass), meet again in front, and so enclose a space 
called the pituitary space ptSy into which the infundibulum 
extends downward. In front of this junction, the trabeculae 
expand into a somewhat broad plate (subsequently developed 
into the ethmoid and nasal cartilages), which ends in two 
horns in the interior of the fronto-nasal process. 

The front end of the notochord probably defines the 
anterior boundary of the basi-occipital. At first it extends 
quite up to the pituitary space and the starting-point of the 
trabeculae. Subsequently, however, there takes place be- 
tween it and the pituitary space a growth of cartilage in 
which the ossification for the basi-sphenoid takes place. 

The lateral projections at the hinder end of the investing 
mass grow up behind, and completely enclose that part of 
the neural canal from which the medulla oblongata is de- 
veloped, and in it ossifications arise to form the occipital 
bones and the bones which invest the auditory labyrinth. 

It is important to notice that the only segment of the 
skull, which primarily forms a cartilaginous roof to any part 
of the brain, is the occipital segment. The roof of the re- 
mainder of the skull is formed by membrane-bones. 

For the histological differences observable in the develop- 
ment of cartilage and membrane bones, we must refer 
the reader to treatises on histology; for our purpose it is 
suflScient to say that a membrane-bone is one which is not 
preformed in cartilage, while a cartilage-bone is one in which 
the ossification takes place in a bed of cartilage, which fills 
the place subsequently occupied by the bone. 

The trabeculae together with the cartilage between the 
pituitary space and the end of the notochord give rise to the 
sphenoid bone, while in the cartilage in front of the trabeculaj 
the ethmoid and ciasal bones are formed. 
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From the stady of the development of the skull, especially in some of the 
lower vertebrates, Mr Parker and Professor Huxley have shewn, that the 
trabecnke are developed independently of the investing mass, and that their 
Bubsequent connection with it is due to a secondary process. Professor Huxley 
is of opinion that they are to be regarded as the remains of a pair of visceral 
arches, corresponding with the other five pairs of arches which we find developed 
in the chick. The stage in which they exist as simple visceral arches with » 
core of undifiEefentiated mesoblast is not seen in the chick. They first attract 
notice when they become cartilaginous n>ds. 

The ordinary visceral arches are, as we have seen, suffici- 
ently obvious, while as yet their mesoblast is quite undififer- 
. entiated ; but in them, as in the trabeculae, rods of cartilage 
are subsequently developed and begin to make their appear- 
ance about the fifth day. 

The first arch, it will be remembered, budded off a 
process called the superior maxillary process. The whole 
arch, therefore, comes to consist of two parts, viz. a superior 
and an inferior maxillary process; in each of these, carti- 
laginous rods are developed. In the superior maxillary 
process, the rod does not appear till the fifth day. It is 
called from its subsequent fate, the pterygo-palatine rod, and 
consists of a pterygoid and of a palatine part. In the 
inferior maxillary process two developments of cartilage take 
place ; one which forms the quadrate in the upper or prox- 
imal portion close to the origin of the superior maxillary 
process, a second in the lower or distal portion, which goes 
by the name of MeckeVs cartilage. 

Cartilaginous rods are also formed in the second and third- 
arches. These, which give rise to the hyoids and branchials 
respectively, quickly come to lie within the first arch, bat 
do not form a conspicuous portion of the skeleton of the 
face. 

4. Closely connected with the development of the skull 
is the formation of the parts of the face. 

After the appearance of the nasal grooves, on the fourth 
day the mouth (Fig. 56 M.) appears as a deep depression 
inclosed by five processes. Its lower border is entirely 
formed by the two inferior maxillary processes (Fig. 56, F.l), 
at its sides lie the two superior maxillary processes 8. i/, 
while above it is bounded by the fronto-nasal process nf. 

After a while the outer angles of the fronto-nasal process, 
enclosing the termination of the ethmovomerine plate, pro- 
ject somewhat outwards on each side, giving the end of the 
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A. Hkad or AN Embrtd Chick of the Focbth Dit ttzwed pboh bilot 

AS AN oTKCtos OBJECT. (Chromic u;id preparatioD.) 
CH, cerebral bemtspberen. FB. veeicle of tbe Hard Tentride. Op. ejebiiL 
nf. naso-frontal procesa. M. cuvitj of month. 3. M, superior muillu} 
process of F. i, the Gnt viBcentl fold {inferior maiillat; procesi). P, i, P. 3, 
second Bod tbird viaceral folds. N. naaaJ pit- 
In order to gun the view here given ths neck waa cnt acroeB between the 
tMrd and fourth visceral folds. In the aecttOD t thas made, are seen tba 
Hlimentar; canal al with it« ocllapsed wall*, the neural canal in.c, the note- 
chord ck., the dorsal aorta A 0., and the vertebral veins V. 

The incision has been carried just below the upper limit of the pleuropen- 
tnneal cavity, conieqaentl; a portian of the somatoplimra appears at the aigle 
letween the two thinl visceral folds. Almost embiBCed bj the piece of somato- 
pleura is seen the end of tiie bulbus arteriosus ia. 

In Cbe drawing the nasal groove has been rather exaggerated in its uppsr 
part. On the other hand the lower part of the groove, where it runs betwea 
the (uperior maxillary process S. M. and the broad oaso-frontal process, wai hi 
this particular embryo eitrtmely shallow and indeed hardly visihle. Heoos 
the end of the superior maxillary process seems to join the inner and not, h 
described in the text, the outer margin of the nasal groove. A few hoan laM 
the separation of the two would have been verj visible. 
B. The same seen sideways, to shew the visceral folds. Lsttara ac brfon. 

process a rather biloked appearance. These projecting portioiu 
of the fronto-nasal process form on each side the inner 
margins of the rapidly deepening nasal grooves, and are 
sometimes spoken of as the inner nasal processes. The outer 
margin of each nasal groove is raised up into a projecUon 
frequently spoken of aa the outer naaal process wnich mns 
downwards to join the superior maxillary process, from which, 
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however, it is separated by a shallow depressioD. This de- 
presinoD, which runs nearly horizontally outwards towaxds the 
eyeball, is, according to Coste tmd Kolliker, subsequently con- 
verted into the lachtymal duct. 

On the fifth day, the inner nasal processes or lower and 
outer comers of the fronto-nasal process arching over, unite 
on each side with the superior maxillary processes. (Com- 
pare Fig, 57, which, however, is a view of the head of a 
chick of the sixth day.) In this way each nasal groove is 
converted into a canal, which leads from the nasal pit above, 
into the cavity of the mouth below, and places the two in 
direct communication. This canal, whose lining consists of 
epiblast, is the rudiment of the nasal labyrinth. 

Fio. 57. 




HeiD OT i. CmoE AT TBI SiXTH DiT FBOU BELOW. (Copied ii-om Huxley's 

£kiaeat> of Comparative Anatomy.) 

la. cerebral ve^cleB. a. eje, in which the remainBof the choroid slit cui alJllhs 

aevn. g. Dtual pita. k. fronto-naaal proceea. I, superior msxillarj proccu. 

J. iofertor mucillaiy procega or first visceral K.rch. 1. second viscuritl arch, 

a^ first visceral deft between the first and second visceral arches. 

The cavity of the mouth is seen enclosed by the froHto-nasal process, tJie 

mperiur moxular; processes and the first pair oC visceral arches. At the baolc 

of it is seen the opening leading into the throat. The nasal grooves leadiug 

from the naaal pita to the mouth &ra already closed over and caDverted intu 

By the seventh day (Fig. 58), not only is the union of 
the superior maxillary and fronto-nasal processes completed, 
and the upper boundary of the mouth thus definitely con- 
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stituted, but these parts "begin to grow rapidly forward, thni 
deepening the mouth, and giving rise to the appearance of » 
nose or beak (Fig. 58), which, though yet blunt, is still 
distinct. The whole of the lower boundary of the buccal 
cavity ia formed by the inferior maxillary processes. 
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[jond riBcer&l axck. 
Tiscersl cleft. 
The external opening of the month Iiaa become much constricted, but itb 
■till enclosed bfihe fronto- nasal process and superior nuiiillary procegsea ttum, 
and \>y the inferior mBxillajy process (first pair of Tisceral arches) below. 

The superior mamillary proceBBes have united with the fronto.DBWil pnM^ 
along the whole length of the latter, with the exception of a Bmall spKail 
irODt, where a dutdw angular opening is left between the two. 

As we have before mentioned, the ethmovomerine car- 
tilage is developed in the fronto-nasal process, the pterygo- 
palatine bar in the superior maxillary process, Meckel's 
cartilage and the quadrate in the inferior maxillary process; 
the other bones which form the boundaries of the mouth in 
the adult are developed later after all external trace of these 
parts as separate processes has disappeared. For aJi account 
of their formation, however, we must refer the reader to the 
chapter upon the development of the skull. 

At first the mouth is a simple cavity into which tiw 
*iasal canals open directly. When however the vanons 
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processes unite together to form the upper boundary of the 
mouth, each superior maxillary process sends inwards a lateral 
bud. These buds become flattened and form horizontal plates 
whidi stretch more and more inward towards the middle line. 
There they finally meet, and by their union, which is eflfected 
first in front, and thence extends backwards, they con- 
stitute a horizontal plate, stretching right across the mouth, 
and dividing it into two cavities — an upper and a lower one. 

In the front of the mouth their union is quite complete, 
so that here there is no communication between the two 
cavities. Behind, however, the partition is not a complete 
one; so that the two divisions of the buccal cavity com- 
municate at the back of the mouth. The external opening 
of the mouth passes into the lower of these two cavities, 
which may therefore be called the mouth proper. Into the 
upper chamber the nasal ducts open ; it may be called the 
respiratory chamber and forms the commencement of the 
chamber of the nose. In birds generally the upper nasal 
cavity becomes subsequently divided by a median partition 
into two chambers, which communicate with the back of the 
mouth by separate apertures. The original openings of the 
nasal pits remain as the nostrils. 

6. One important occurrence of the fifth day is the 
appearance of the anus, which is formed very much in the 
same way as the mouth. 

Beneath the tail an involution of the epiblast takes place 
towards the cloaca. At this point the wall of the cloaca, 
which has here taken no share in the cleavage of the meso- 
blast, becomes thinner, and is finally perforated. An orifice 
thus places the cloaca in commumcation with the exterior, 
and constitutes the anus. 

6. On this day also important changes take place in 
the spinal cord ; and a brief history of the development of 
this organ may fitly be introduced here. 

At the beginning of the third day, the cavity of the 
neural canal (Fig. 41) is still of considerable width, and when 
examined in vertical section its sides may be seen to be nearly 
parallel, though perhaps approximating to each other more 
below than above. 

We say below and above, because a vertical section is naturally examined 
with its dorsal side uppermost. In the ordinary terminology of the spinal cord. 
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above would be posterior and below anterior. These latter terms it will be 
henceforward most convenient to adopt. 

The exact shape, however, varies according to the region 
of the body from which the section is taken. 

The epiblast wails are at this time composed of radiately 
arranged cobimnar cells. The cells are much elongated, but 
somewhat irregular; and it is very difficult in sections to 
make out their individual boundaries. They contain granu- 
lar oval nuclei in which a nucleolus can almost always be 
seen. The walls of the canal are both anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly considerably thinner than in the middle. 

Towards the end of the third day, changes take place in 
. the shape of the cavity. In the lumbar region its vertical 
section becomes more elongated, and at the same time very 
narrow in the middle while expanded at each end into a some- 
what bulbous enlargement, producing an hour-glass appear- 
ance (Fig. 44). Its walls however still preserve the same 
histological characters as before. 

On the fourth day (Fig. 47) coincidently with the appear- 
ance of the spinal nerves, important changes may be observed 
in the hitherto undifferentiated epiblastic walls. 

In the anterior region of the cord, the external portions of 
the epiblast become modified into grey matter, forming an 
anterior grey column, which in turn is covered superficially by 
a mass of white matter forming an anterior white column. 
The internal portions of the epiblast remain as the epithe- 
lium lining the spinal canal. Both columns are formed at 
the point of entrance of the anterior nerve-roots ; and these 
may easily be traced through the white into the grey matter. 

The grey column is composed of numerous small nuclei, 
each of which appears to be surrounded by a definite mass of 
protoplasm, though the boundaries of the protoplasm belong- 
ing to each nucleus can only occasionally be made out. 
The nuclei lie in the meshes of a network of fibres continu- 
ous with the fibres of the nerve-root, and passing through 
the mass of grey matter in two directions : — (1) round the 
anterior end of the spinal canal, immediately outside its 
epithelium and so to the grey matter on the opposite side, 
forming in this way an anterior commissure through which a 
decussation of the fibres from the opposite sides is effected : 
(2) upwards along the outside of the lateral walls of the canaL 
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The posterior roots of the spinal nerves enter the cord 
near its posterior surface, and at this point the posterior grey 
columns are formed in a similar way to the anterior. In 
some cases also the rudiment of a posterior white column 
may be seen at the junction of the nerve with the epiblast of 
the canal. The fibres of the posterior root cannot be traced 
so far into the cord as those of the anterior root 

The grey matter of the cord seems undoubtedly to be formed by a meta- 
morphosis of the external cells of the epiblast of the ueural tube, and is 
directly continuous with the epithelium ; there being no strong line of demarcation 
between them. ViThether the fibres which traverse it, and which seem to be 
partly nervous and partly connective tissue in their nature, are derived from 
mesoblast or epiblast our observations have not enabled us to determine. 

The white matter which caps the grey mass, and which forms the com- 
mencement of the anterior white column, is a peculiar tissue. It consists of a 
network of fibres somewhat resembling the connective tissue network of the 
white matter of the adult cord, to which it has a further likeness in not being 
easily stained by carmine. The fibres of which it is composed have a general 
tendency to be disposed in radiating septa, a peculiarity which is especially 
noticeable with low powers. Along the fibres and more especially in the septa, 
numerous highly refracting granules are embedded, and in the meshes pale 
spherical nuclei with nucleoli are to be seen. The boundary between the white 
and grey matter is very sharply defined, and we have always failed to trace the 
fibres of which we are speaking into the fibres present in the grey matter, thougli 
Lockhart Clarke {Phil, Trans, 1862) asserts that they are continuous. Nor cau 
the fibres of the nerve-roots be seen to come into connection with these same 
fibres. It has generally been assumed that the white matter like the grey is 
derived from the epiblast: this does not however appear ever to have been 
clearly proved, while the peculiarities of the tissue, and the fact that it first 
appears at the origin of the spinal nerves, might seem to indicate that it is 
directly derived from the meso blast surrounding the cord ; a view which we aru 
inclined to accept. 

On the fourth day there is no trace of either an anterior 
or a posterior fissure, and in the lumbar region the shape of 
the spinal canal is not very difierent from what it was on tho 
third day. It appears in sections as a narrow slit dilattjd 
somewhat at either end (Fig. 47). The epithelium surround- 
ing the slit is still very thin, especially above and below, but 
at the anterior end forms a somewhat arched projection 
with the convex surface turned downwards. 

On the fifth and sixth days important changes take place. 

By the great increase of the grey matter, which now 
comes to form the chief mass of the cord, the epithelium is 
reduced to a thin layer of cells immediately surrounding tho 
canal. 

In the dorsal region, the side walls of the laterally com- 
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pressed canal come into absolute contact in the middla So 
that sections no longer shew an hour-glass cavity, but two 
more or less elliptical cavities, representing the former term- 
inal enlargements, one anterior and one posterior, separated 
by a neck in which the epithelium of the one side is closely 
applied to that of the other. In other words, the origin^ 
single canal has been divided longitudinally into an anterior 
and posterior canal. Of these the anterior will alone remain 
as the permanent central canal of the spinal cord. In the 
lumbar region this division has as yet not taken place. 

The anterior white columns have very much increased 
in quantity ; the posterior white columns have also become 
distinct, and the two form together a thick covering for the 
grey matter. The two columns of each side are continuous 
with each other, but their line of junction is clearly marked; 
and on the sixth day there may be seen at this spot a small 
mass of white matter, diifering somewhat from the rest in 
appearance, which perhaps may be looked upon as the first 
commencement of the lateral column. The columns of the 
one side are not continuous with those of the other either 
posteriorly or anteriorly. In other words, there are as yet 
no white commissures. 

The anterior ends of the cord on each side of the middle 
line have commenced to grow downwards. These outgrowths, 
in which both the white and the grey matter take part, 
have an important function. They enclose between them a 
somewhat linear space : the commencement of the anterior 
fissure. This, which is at first not very deep and rather wide, 
may be noticed already on the fifth day (L. Clarke) and on 
the sixth day is very clearly marked. 

Corresponding with these grosser changes, certain histo- 
logical features make their appearance. Between the an- 
terior and posterior parts into which the grey matter is 
divided on each side, or, as we may now call them, the 
anterior and posterior cornua, there is found a rather lighter 
band of grey matter in which the nuclei are somewhat more 
scattered. The anterior comu exhibits a further division 
into an outer and upper part, and a lower and inner part, 
in both of which the nuclei are more numerous than in the 
intervening mass. The posterior comu is of considerably 
darker colour than the anterior, the difference being due to 
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the greater number of nuclei present in the former. The 
outlines of the cells are more clearly marked and somewhat 
more angular in shape than they were on the fourth day. 

The distinctions between the several parts of the grey matter are chieflj 
l>TOoght aboot by variations in the number of nndd in a given area. Tliroaghoat 
tiie cord fibres of the grey matter seem to be continuous with the e{nthelium of 
the neural canal, but tUs is much more strongly marked in the posterior than in 
the anterior region. In the posterior region also, it is still much more difficult 
to trace the roots of the nerves than in tiie anterior. 

Of the three columns into which the white matter on 
each side is divided, the anterior column differs from the 
posterior in being thicker and also in having wider meshes 
and fewer granules. The lateral column is the most granular 
of all and very conspicuous. The minute structure of the 
white matter remains about the same as on the fourth day. 

MeanwhUe an alteration is taking plaxje in the external 
outhne of the cord. From being, as on the fourth and fifth 
days, oval in section, it becomes, chiefly through the increase 
of the white matter, much more nearlv circular. 

On the seventh day the most important event is the 
formation of the posterior fissure. 

This is brought about by the absorption of the roof of 
the posterior of the two parts into which the neural canal 
has become divided. 

Between the posterior horns of the cord, the epithelium 
forming the roof of the, so to speak, posterior canal is 
along the middle line covered neither by grey nor by 
white matter, and on the seventh day is partially absorbed, 
thus transforming the canal into a wedge-shaped fissure, 
whose mouth however is seen in section to be partially 
closed by a triangular clump of elongated cells (Fig. 59 c). 
Below this mass of cells the fissure is open. It is separated 
from the 'true spinal canal' by a very narrow space along 
which the side walls have coalesced. In the lumbar and 
sacral regions the two still communicate. 

We thus find, as was first pointed out by Lockhart Clarke, 
that the anterior and posterior fissures of the spinal cord 
are, morphologically speaking, entirely different. The ante- 
rior fissure is merely the space left between two lateral 
downward growths of the cord, while the posterior fissure is 
part of the original neural canal separated from the rest of 
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p-Cte. posterior wbite column I r w. lateral vhito columD. a. c. u. antanr 
white calumu p e posterior cornu, of grey mutter, conaiating of 107 
BDiall cells, a c anterior comu of grey matler, with a peculisr mu> of 
Tsry large cells tp epithelium lining the original ineduUary canal. pf-Y*- 
terioT fisaure The posterior fissure is cliiefly formed by the upper portion 
of the original medullsry canAl which bscomes open above. The vppn 
portion of it is now filled with tissue (c) which la probably derived tctm 
the epithelium of the medullary oanal. The lower portion of the mednlUry 
canal becomes the spinal canal [tp.c.) and is eventually entirely sbnt off 
from poatrri or fissure. The communication between the spinal canal aod tin 
posterior fissure is already narrowed, and if the section had heeD uaie 
lurther forwards, tbe two would have been entirely separated from etidi 

a. f. anterior fissure. This is formed in an entirely diPTerent manner fron 
tbe posterior fissure. It is produced by the anterior column of whHn 
and the anterior cornu of grey matter, growini; downwards and leaving 
between them a fissure. It is at this time filled up with connectin 

a. g. c. anterior grey commissure. C. tissue filling up the end of the po*teri« 
fiseure. «p. c. spinal o«nal. Only the right half of the cord is ropreeeDtri 
in the Sgure. The aectinn passes through the cord between the entniux 
of two spinal nerves. The angular form of the cells of the cord hu sM 
been done justice to by the engraver. 
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the cavity (which goes to form the true spinal canal) by 
a median coalescence of the side walls. 

The lateral white columns have on the seventh day 
increased in size and become less granular, and the lines of 
junction between them and the anterior columns have now to 
be arbitrarily selected. The posterior white columns are 
still much thinner and more granular than the anterior. The 
nuclei of the white matter are more numerous than before. 

Some of the septa of the white matter can now be traced in the one 
direction into the grey matter, and in the other direction into the connective 
tissue around the cord. Whether these are nerve-fibres which have separated 
from the remainder of the fibres, to enter the cord at a different point, or are 
merely trabeculse of connective tissue, cannot be absolutely determined. The 
latter view however seems most probable. In the grey matter, the anterior 
and posterior divisions are better distinguished than at an earlier date. In 
particular the nuclei of the cells of the posterior division are both smaller and 
more numerous than those of the anterior. Some of the fibres from the 
posterior root, after enterincf the grey matter, quickly pass out again into the 
posterior column of the white matter. 

In the anterior division of the grey matter, n^ar the entrance of the anterior 
roots, there is a peculiar and well-marked mass of somewhat triangular cells, 
with large and distinct nuclei, more deeply stained with carmine than the 
remainder of the grey matter. This mass of cells is present in the lumbar and 
Micral regions, but is deficient or very inconspicuous in the dorsal portion of the 
cord. The nuclei of the whole anterior region of the grey matter have increased 
in size, and the cells to which they belong (when clearly visible) are usually 
ioond to be angular. 

Around the true spinal canal, the line of separation between the epithelium 
and the grey matter is sharply defined, but elsewhere is very indistinct. 

By the end of the seventh day, the following important 
parts of the cord have been definitely established : 

(1) The anterior and posterior fissures. 

(2) The anterior and posterior horns of grey matter. 

(3) The anterior, posterior and lateral columns of white 
matter. 

(4) The spinal canal. 

As yet, however, the grey mass of the two sides of the 
cord only communicate by the anterior grey commissure, and 
the white columns of opposite sides do not communicate 
at all. The grey matter, moreover, still far preponderates 
over the white matter in quantity. 

By the ninth day the posterior fissure is fully formed, 
and the posterior grey commissure has also appeared. 

In the centre of the sacral enlargement this commissure 
is absent, and the posterior columns at a later period separate 
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widely and form the 'sinus rhomboidalis/ which is not, as 
has been sometimes stated, the remains of the primitive 
'sinus rhomboidalis' visible during the second day. 

The anterior white columns have much increased on this 
day, and now form the sides of the already deep anterior 
fissure. The anterior white commissure does not however 
appear till somewhat later. 

7. The fifth day may perhaps be taken as marking a 
most important epoch in the history of the heart. The 
changes which take place on that and on the sixth day, 
added to those previously undergone, transform the simple 
tube of the early days of incubation into an almost com- 
pletely formed heart. 

The venous end of the heart, though still lying somewhat 
to the left and above, is now placed as far forwards as the 
arterial end, the whole organ appearing to be drawn together. 
The ventricular septum is complete. 

The apex of .the ventricles becomes more and more 
pointed. In the auricular portion a small longitudinal fold 
appears as the rudiment of the auricular septum, while in 
the canalis auricularis, which is now at its greatest length, 
there is also to be seen a commencing transverse partition 
tending to separate the cavity of the auricles from those of 
the ventricles. 

About the 106th hour, a septum begins to make its 
appearance in the bulbus arteriosus in the form of a longitu- 
dinal fold, which according to Dr Tonge {Proc. of Royal Sac, 
1868) starts, not (as Von Baer thought) at the end of the 
bulbus nearest to, but at that furthest removed from, the 
heart. It takes origin from the wall of the bulbus between 
the fifth and fourth pairs of arches and grows downwards in 
such a manner as to divide the bulbus into two channels, one 
of which leads from the heart to the fourth and third pair of 
arches and the other to the fifth pair. The free edge of the 
septum is somewhat V-shaped, so that its two legs as it were 
project downwards towards the heart, further than its central 
portion; and this shape of the free edge is maintained 
during the whole period of its growth. Its course downwards 
is not straight but spiral, and thus the two channels into 
which it divides the bulbus arteriosus, wind spirally the one 

" the other. The existence of the septum can only be 
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septum, and thus the division of the hulbus into two separate 
channels, each provided with three valves, and each com- 
municating with a separate side of the heart, is complete, 
the position of the valves not being very different from what 
it is in the adult heart. 

That division of the bulbus which opens into the fifth pair 
of arches is the one which communicates with the right 
ventricle, while that which opens into the third and fourth 
pairs communicates with the left ventricle. The former 
becomes the pulmonary artery, the latter the commencement 
of the systemic aorta: 
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The external constriction actually dividing the hulbus 
into two vessels, does not begin to appear till the septum has 
extended some way back towards the heart. 

The semilunar valves become pocketed at a period con- 
siderably later than their first formation (from the 147th to 
the 165th hour) in the order of their appearance. 

8. Towards the end of the fifth and in the course of the 
sixth day further important changes take place in the heart. 

The venous end with its two very conspicuous auricular 
appendages, comes to be situated more above (dorsal to) the 
arterial end, though it still turns rather towards the left. 
The venous portion of the heart undergoes on the sixth day 
or even near to the end of the fifth, such a development of the 
muscular fibres of its walls, that the canalis auricularis becomes 
almost entirely concealed. The point of the heart is now 
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A from the ventral, B from the dorsal side. 

I. a, left auricular appendage, r,a, right auricular appendage, t,x, right 
ventricle, ^i;. left ventricle. 5. bulbus arteriosus. 
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directed nearly backwards (t.e. towards the tail), bat also a 
little downwards. 

An alteration takes place during the sixth day in the 
Telative position of the parts of the ventricular division of 
the heart. The right ventricle is now turned towards the 
abdomiual surface, and also winds to a certain extent round 
the left ventricle. It will be remembered that on the fourth 
day the right ventricle was placed above (dorsal to) the left. 

The right ventricle is now also the smaller of the two, 
and the constriction which divides it from the left ventricle 
does not extend to the apex of the heart (Fig. 60), It has, 
however, a very marked bulge towards the right. 

At first the bulbus arteriosus appeared to come off 
chiefly from the left ventricle; during the fifth day, and 
still more on the sixth, it appears to come from the right 
chamber. This is caused by the canal from the right ven- 
tricle into the bulbus arteriosus passing towards the left, 
and on the ventral side, so as entirely to conceal the origin of 
the canal from the left chamber of the heart. On the seventh 
day the bulbus arteriosus appears to come less markedly from 
the right side of the heart. 

All these changes, however, of position of the bulbus 
arteriosus only affect it externally; during the whole time 
the two chambers of the heart open respectively into the two 
divisions of the bulbus arteriosus. The swelling of the 

Fig. 6r. 
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bulbus is much less marked on the seventh day than it was 
before. 

At the end of the sixth day, and even on the fifth day 
(Figs. 60, 61), the appearance of the heart itself, without 
reference to the vessels which come from it, is not very 
dissimilar from that which it presents when adult. 

The original curvature to the right now forms the apex 
of the ventricles, and the two auricular appendages are 
placed at the anterior extremity of the heart. 

The most noticeable difference (in the ventral view) is 
the still externally undivided condition of the bulbus arte- 
riosus. 

About the sixth or, perhaps, even on the fifth day, the 

fericardium, according to Von Baer, makes its appearance. 
ts mode of formation is not exactly known, but it probably 
takes origin from folds of the lining of the thoracic cavity 
which meet and coalesce. 

9. The subsequent changes which the heart undergoes 
are concerned more with its internal structure than with its 
external shape. Indeed, during the next three days, viz. the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, the external form of the heart re- 
mains nearly unaltered. 

In the auricular portion however, the septum which com- 
menced on the fifth day becomes now more conspicuous. It 
is placed vertically, and arises from the ventral wall ; com- 
mencing at the canalis auricularis and proceeding backwards, 
it does not as yet reach the opening into the sinus venosus. 

The blood from the sinus, or, as we may call it, the 
inferior vena cava, enters the heart obliquely from the right, 
so that it has a tendency to flow towards the left auricle of the 
heart, which is at this time the larger of the two. 

The valves between the ventricles and auricles are now 
well developed, and it is about this time that the division of 
the bulbus arteriosus into the aorta and pulmonary artery 
becomes visible on the exterior. 

By the eleventh or thirteenth day the right auricle has 
become as large as the left, and the auricular septum much 
more complete, though there is still a small opening, the 
foramen ovale, by which the two cavities communicate 
with each other. Through this foramen the greater part of 
the blood of the vena cava inferior, which is now joined just 
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at its entrance into the heart by the right vena cava superior, 
is directed into the left auricle. The left vena cava superior 
enters the right auricle independently; between it and the 
inferior vena cava is a small valve which directs its blood 
entirely into the right auricle. 

On the sixteenth day the right vena cava superior, when 
viewed from the exterior, still appears to join the inferior 
vena cava before entering the heart ; from the interior how- 
ever the two can now be seen to be separated by a valve. 
This valve, called the 'Eustachian valve,' extends to the 
opening of the left vena cava superior, and into it the valve 
which in the earlier stage separated the left superior and 
inferior ven^ cava has apparently become merged There is 
also on the left side of the opening of the inferior cava a 
membrane, stretching over the foramen ovale, and serving as 
a valve for that orifice. The blood from the inferior cava 
still passes chiefly into the left auricle through the foramen 
ovale ; while the blood from the other two vense cavae now 
falls into the right auricle, being prevented from entering 
the left chamber by the Eustachian valve. 

Hence, since at this period also the blood from the left 
ventricle passes to a great extent to the anterior portion 
of the body, there is a species of double-circulation going 
on. The greater part of the blood from the allantois entering 
the left auricle from the inferior vena cava passes into the 
left ventricle and is thence sent chiefly to the head and 
anterior extremities ; from these it is brought back through 
the right auricle to the right ventricle, from whence it is 
returned along the aorta to the allantois. 

From the seventeenth to the nineteenth day, the right 
auricle becomes larger than the left. The large Eustachian 
valve still prevents the blood from the superior cavae from 
entering the left auricle, while it conducts, the blood from the 
inferior vena cava into that chamber through the foramen 
ovale. The entrance of the inferior vena cava is however 
further removed than it was from the foramen ovale, and the 
increased flow of blood from the lungs prevents all the blood 
of the inferior cava from entering into the left auricle. At 
the same time the valve of the foramen ovale prevents the 
blood in the left auricle from entering the right auricle. 

During the period from the seventh day onwards, the 

13—2 
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apex of the heart becomes more marked; the arterial roots 
are more entirely separated and the various septa completed, 
80 that when the foramen ovale is closed and the blood of 
the inferior vena cava thereby entirely confined to the 
right auricle, the heart has practically acquired its adult con- 
dition. 

10. The fifth day may also be taken as marking the 
epoch at which histological difierentiation first becomes 
distinctly established. 

It is of course true that long before this date, even fix)m 
the earliest hours, the cells in each of the three fundamental 
layers have ceased to be everywhere alike. Nevertheless the 
changes undergone by the several cells have been few and slight 
The cells of epiblastic origin, both those going to form the 
epidermis and those included in the neural involution, are up 
to this time simple more or less columnar cells ; they may be 
seen here elongated, there oval, and in another spot spheroidal; 
here closely packed with scanty protoplasm, there scattered 
with each nucleus well surrounded by cell-substance; but 
wherever they are found they may still be recognized as cells 
of a distinctly epithelial character. So also with the cells 
of hypoblastic origin, whether simply lining the alimentary 
canal or taking part in the formation of the compound 
glands. Even in the mesoblast, which undergoes far more 
changes than either of the other layers, not only increasing 
more rapidly in bulk but also serving as the mother tissue 
for a far greater number of organs, the alterations in the 
individual cells are, till near upon the fifth day, insignificant 
Up to this time, the mesoblast may bespoken of as consisting 
of. little more than indifferent tissue : — of nuclei imbedded in 
a protoplasmic cell-substance. In one spot the nuclei are 
closely packed together, and the cell-substance scanty and 
compact ; at another the nuclei are scattered about with 
spindle-shaped masses of protoplasm attached to each, and 
there is a large development either of intercellular spaces or 
of intracellular vacuoles, filled with clear fluid. The proto- 
plasm differs in various places, chiefly in being more or less 
granular, and less or more transparent, having as yet under- 
gone but slight chemical transformation. Up to this epoch 
(with the exception of the early differentiated blood), there 
iare no distinct tissues, and the rudiments of the various 
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organs are simply marked out by greater or less condensation 
of the simple mesoblastic substance. 

From the fifth day onwards, however, histological differ- 
entiation takes place rapidly ; and it soon becomes possible 
to speak of this or that part as being composed of muscular, 
or cartilaginous, or connective &c. tissue. It is not within 
the scope of the present work to treat in detail of these histo- 
genetic changes, for information concerning which we would 
refer the reader to histological treatises. We have already 
had occasion to refer incidentally to many of the earliest 
histological events ; and shall content ourselves by giving a 
brief summary of the derivation of the tissues of the adult 
animal from the three primary layers of the blastoderm. 

The epiblast or upper layer of many embryologists forms 
primarily two very important parts of the tody, viz. the 
central nervous system and the epidermis. . 

It is from the involuted epiblast of the ^neural tube, that 
the whole of the grey matter of the brain and spinal cord 
appears to be developed, the simple columnar cells of the 
epiblast Ijeing apparently directly transformed into the 
characteristic caudate nerve-cells. There is, however, some 
doubt whether mesoblast cells may not possibly enter into 
its formation, and it is very probable that the white matter 
of the brain and spinal cord is derived from the mesoblast 
alone. 

The epithelium (ciliated in the young animal) lining the 
canalis centraUs of the spinal cord, together with that lining 
the ventricles of the brain, all which cavities and canals are, 
as we have seen, derivatives of the primary neural canal, is 
the undiflferentiated remnant of the primitive epiblast. 

The epiblast as we have said also forms the epidermis; 
not however the dermis, which is of mesoblastic origin. 
The line of junction between the epiblast and the meso- 
blast coincides with that between the epidermis and the 
dermis. From the epiblast are formed all such tegumentary 
organs or parts of organs as are epidermic in nature. 

In addition to these, the epiblast plays an important 
part in the formation of the organs of special sense. 

According to their mode of formation, these organs 
may be arranged into two divisions. In the first come the 
casQS where the sensory expansion of the organ of special 
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sense is derived from the involuted epiblast of the medullaiy 
canal. To this class belongs the Retina^ including the epi- 
thelial pigment of the choroid, which is formed from the origiDal 
optic vesicle budded out from the fore-brain. 

To the second class belong the epithelial expansions of 
the membranous labyrinth of the ear, and the cavity of the 
nose, which are formed by involution from the superficial 
epiblast covering the external surface of the embryo. These 
accordingly have no primary connection with the brain. We 
may also fairly suppose that the 'taste bulbs' and the nervous 
cells which have lately been described as present in Ae 
epidermis are also structures formed from the epiblast. 

In addition to these we have the crystalline lens formed of 
involuted epiblast and the cavity of the mouth lined by it. 
These are the most important parts which are derived from 
the epiblast. 

From the hypoblast are derived the epithelium of the 
digestive canal, the epithelium of the trachea, bronchial 
tubes and air cells, the cylindrical epithelium of the ducts 
of the liver, pancreas and other glands of the alimentary canal, 
as well as the hepatic cells constituting the parenchyma of 
the liver, developed as we have seen from the solid hypoblast 
cylinders given oflf around the primary hepatic diverticula 

Homologous probably with the hepatic cells, and equally 
of hypoblastic origin, are the spheroidal 'secreting cells' of 
pancreas and other glands. The epithelium of the saUvary 
glands, though these so exactly resemble the pancreas, 
is of epiblastic origin, inasmuch as the cavity of the mouth 
(Chap. VI. § 8) is entirely lined by epiblast. 

The hypoblast also lines the allantois. 

From the mesoblast are formed all the remaining parts 
of the body. The muscles, the bones, the connective tissue 
and the vessels, both arteries, veins, capillaries and lymphatics 
with their appropriate epithelium, are entirely formed from 
the mesoblast. 

All the nerves of the body, both the cranial nerves (the 
so-called optic and olfactory nerves alone excepted), the 
spinal nerves, 'and the sympathetic system, are also formed 
from the mesoblast. The nerve-cells of the sympathetic 
ganglia as well as those of the ganglia on the posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves are of mesoblastic origin, and thus, appari 
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ently are in striking contrast with the neire-ceDs in the brain 
and cord. The fibres oonstitating the white matter of both 
brain and spinal ooid are also probably derived from mesoblast. 

The generative and urinary organs are entirely derived 
from the mesoblast It is worUiy of notice that their epithe- 
lium^ though resembling so closely the hypoblastic epithehum 
of the alimentary canal, is distinctly mesoblastic. 

From the mesoblast lastlv are derived all the muscular, 
connective, and nervous and vascular elements, as well of the 
alimentary canal and its appendages as of the skin and the 
tegumentary organs Just as it is only the epidermic moiety of 
the latter which is derived fix)m the epiblast, so it is only the 
epithelium of the former which comes fix>m the hypoblast. 

In the present state of our knowledge we cannot in all 
cases with certainty say which parts of the mesoblast enter 
into the formation of particular organs ; the more important 
facts in this part of our subject will however already have 
been gathered, from the earlier part of this work. 

11. The important events then which characterize the 
fifth day are : — 

1. The growth of the allantois. 

2. The appearance of the knee and elbow, and of the 
cartilages which precede the bones of the digits and limbs. 

3. The formation of the primitive cartilaginous cranium, 
more especially of the investing mass, the trabeculae, and the 
ethmo-vomerine plate ; and the appearance of rods of cartilage 
in the visceral arches. 

4. The developments of the parts of the face: the 
closing in of the nasal passages by the nasal processes. 

5. The formation of the anus. 

6. A large development of grey matter in the spinal 
cord as the anterior and posterior comua ; considerable growth 
both of the anterior and posterior white colunms, and the 
commencement of the anterior and posterior fissures. 

7. The appearance of the auricular septum, of a septum 
in the bulbus arteriosus, and of the semilunar valves. 

8. The establishment of the several tissues. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



FROM THE SIXTH DAY TO THE END OF INCUBATION. 

1. The sixth day marks a new epoch in the development 
of the chick, for distinctly avian characters then first make 
their appearance. 

Striking and numerous as are the features, which render 
the class aves one of the most easily recognizable in the whole 
animal kingdom, the embryo of a bird does not materially 
diflfer in its early phases from that of a reptile or a mammal, 
even in the points of structure which are most distinctively 
avian. It may, it is true, be possible to infer, even at a com- 
paratively early stage, from some subsidiary tokens, whether 
any given embryo belongs to this class or that (and indeed the 
same inference may be drawn from the ovum itself) ; but up to 
a certain date it is impossible to point out, in the embiyo of 
the fowl, the presence of features which may be taken as 
broadly characteristic of an avian organization. This absence 
of any distinctive avian diflferentiation lasts in the chick 
roughly speaking till the commencement of the sixth day. 

We do not mean that on the sixth day all the organs 
suddenly commence to exhibit peculiarities which mark 
them as avian. There are no strongly marked breaks in the 
history of development ; its course is perfectly gradual, and 
one stage passes continuously into the next. The sixth and 
seventh days do however mark the commencement of the 
period in which the specialization of the bird begins to be 
apparent. Then for the first time there become visible 
the main features of the characteristic manus and pes ; the 
crop and the intestinal caeca make their appearance; the 
stomach takes on the form of a gizzard; the nose begins 
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to develope into a beak ; and the commencing bones of the 
skull arrange themselves after an avian type. Into these 
details we do not propose to enter, and shall therefore 
treat the history of the remaining days with great brevity. 

We will first speak of the fcetal appendages. 

2. On the sixth and seventh days, these exhibit changes 
which are hardly less important than the events of previous 
days. 

The amnion at its complete closure on the fourth day 
very closely invested the body of the chick ; the tnie cavity of 
the amnion was then therefore very small On the fifth day, 
fluid begins to collect in the cavity, and raises the membrane 
of the amnion to some distance from the embryo. The 
cavity becomes still larger by the sixth day, and on the 
seventh day is of very considerable dimensions, the fluid 
increasing with it. On the sixth day Von Baer observed 
movements of the embryo, chiefly of the limbs ; he attributes 
them to the stimulation of the cold air on opening the 
egg. By the seventh day very obvious movements begin 
to appear in the amnion itself; slow vermicidar contractions 
creep rythmically over it. The amnion in fact begins to 
pulsate slowly and rythmically, and by its pulsation the 
embryo is rocked to and fro in the egg. This pulsation is 
due probably to the contraction of involuntary muscular 
fibres, which seem to be present in the attenuated portion 
of the mesoblast, forming part of the amniotic fold. (Cf. 
Chap. n. § 9, p. 42.) Similar movements are also seen in 
the allantois at a considerably later period. 

The growth of the allantois has been very rapid, and it 
forms a flattened bag, covering the right side of the embryo 
and rapidly spreading out in all directions, between the 
primitive folds of the amnion, that is between the amnion 
proper and the false amnion (or chorion). It is filled with 
fluid, so that in spite of its flattened form its opposite walls 
are distinctly separated from each other. 

The vascular area has become still further extended than 
on the previous day, but with a corresponding loss in the 
definite character of its blood-vessels. The sinus terminalis 
has indeed by the end of the seventh day lost all its 
previous distinctness. And the vessels which brought back 
the blood from it to the heart are no longer to be ^een. 
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Both the omphalo-mesaraic arteries and veins now pass 
to and from the body of the chick as single trunks, assumkig 
more and more the appearance of being merely branches of 
the mesenteric vessels. 

The yolk is still more fluid than on the previous day, 
and its bulk has (according to Von Baer) increased. This 
can only be due to its absorbing the white of the egg, which 
indeed is diminishing rapidly. 

3. Daring the eighth, ninth, and tenth days, tlie 

amnion does not undergo any very important changes. 
Its cavity is still filled with fluid, and on the eighth day 
its pulsations are at their height, henceforward diminishing 
in intensity. 

The splitting of the mesoblast has now extended to the 
outer limit of the vascular area, viz. over about three quarters 
of the yolk-sac. The somatopleure at this point is continuous 
(as can be easily seen by reference to Pig. 8) with the 
original outer fold of the amnion. 

It thus comes about that the further splitting of the 
mesoblast merely enlarges the cavity in which the allantois 
lies. The growth of this organ keeps pace with that of the 
cavity in which it is placed. Spread out over the greater 
part of the yolk-sac as a flattened bag filled with fluid, it 
now serves as the chief organ of respiration. 

Hence it is very vascular, the vessels on that side of the 
bag which is turned to the chorion and shell being especially 
large and numerous. 

The yolk now begins to diminish rapidly in bulk. The 
yolk-sac becomes flaccid, and on the eleventh day is thrown 
into a series of internal folds, abundantly supplied with 
blood-vessels. By this means the surface of absorption is 
largely increased, and the yolk is more and more rapidly 
taken up by the blood-vessels, and in a partially assimilated 
condition transferred to the body of the embryo. 

4. By the eleventh day the abdominal parietes though 
still much looser and less firm than the walls of the chest 
may be said to be definitely established, and the loops of 
intestine, which have hitherto been hanging down into the 
somatic stalk, are henceforward confined within the cavity 
of the abdomen. The body of the embryo is therefore 
completed; but it still remains connected with its various 
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appendages by a narrow somatic umbilicus, in which run 
the stalk of the allantois and the solid cord suspending 
the yolk-sac. 

The cleavage of the mesoblast still progressing, the yolk 
is completely invested by the (splanchnopleuric) yolk-sac 
except at the pole opposite to the embryo, where for some 
little time a small portion remains unenclosed ; at this spot 
the diminished white of the egg adheres as a dense viscid 

The allantois meanwhile spreads out rapidly, and lies 
over the embryo close under the shell, being separated from 
the shell membrane by nothing more than an attenuated 
membrane the chorion, formed out of the outer primitive 
fold of the amnion and the remains of the vitelline mem- 
brane. With this chorion the allantois partially coalesces, 
and in opening an egg at the later stages of incubation,, 
unless care be taken the allantois is in danger of being torn 
in the removal of the shell membrane. As the allantois in- 
creases in size and importance, the umbilical (or allantoic) 
vessels are correspondingly developed. They are very con- 
spicuous when the egg is opened, the pulsations of the 
umbilical arteries at once attracting attention, 

5. On about the sixteenth day, the white having en- 
tirely disappeared, the cleavage of the mesoblast is carried 
right over the pole of the yolk opposite the embryo, and 
is thus completed (Fig. 8). The yolk-sac now, like the 
allantois which closely wraps it all round, lies loose in a 
space bounded outside the body by the chorion, and con- 
tinuous with the pleuroperitoneal cavity of the body of the 
embryo. Deposits of urates now become abundant in the 
allantoic fluid. 

The loose and flaccid walls of the abdomen enclose a 
space which the empty intestines are far from filling, and on 
the nineteenth day the yolk-sac, diminished greatly in bulk 
but still of some considerable size, is withdrawn through the 
somatic stalk into the abdominal cavity, which it largely 
distends. Outside the embryo there remains nothing now 
but the highly vascular allantois and the practically blood- 
less chorion and amnion. The amnion, whose fluid during 
the later days of incubation rapidly diminishes, is continuous 
%t the umbilicus with the body-walls of the embrya The 
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chorion, (or outer primitive amniotic fold,) is by the comple- 
tion of the cleavage of the mesoblast and the invagination 
of the yolk-sac, entirely separated from the embryo* The 
cavity of the allantois by means of its stalk passing through 
the umbilicus is of course continuous with the cloaca. 

6. In the embryo itself a few general points desene 
notice. 

By the sixth or seventh day, the flexure of the body has 
become less marked, so that the head does not lie so near 
to the tail as on the previous days ; at the same time a 
more distinct neck makes its appearance. 

Though the head is still disproportionately large, its 
growth ceases to be greater than that of the body. 

Up to this period the walls of the somatic stalk have 
remained thin and flaccid, almost membranous in fact, the 
heart appearing to hang loosely out of the body of the 
embryo. About this time however the stalk, especially in 
front, rapidly narrows and its mesoblast becomes thickenei 
In this way the heart and the other thoracic viscera are en- 
closed by definite firm chest walls, along the sides of which 
the ribs grow forwards and in front of which the cartilaginous 
rudiments of the sternum appear. 

The abdominal walls are also being formed, biit not to 
the same extent, and the stalk of the allantois still passes 
out from the peritoneal cavity between the somatic and the 
splanchnic stalks. 

In the brain one of the most marked features is the 
growth of the cerebral hemispheres. The median division 
between these has in front increased in depth, so that 
the lateral ventricles are continued forwards as two divergent 
horns, while backwards they are also continued as similar 
divergent horns separated from one another by the vesicle of 
the third ventricle. 

We propose to treat more fully of the development of the brain in a later 
part of tills work, the importance of the mammalian brain rendering it un- 
desirable to go too much into the details of the brain of the bird. 

All the visceral clefts, with the exception of the first, are 
closed by the seventh day: this one however still remains 
open, communicating with the mouth by the Eustachian tube 
and with the exterior by the aperture x)f the external auditory 
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meatus. It becomes divided internally into two parts by the 
tympanic membrane. 

The stnictnres which surround the mouth are beginning 
to become avian in form^ though the features are as yet not 
very distinctly marked. The inferior maxillary processes 
meet in front and form the lower boundary of the mouth ; 
while, separated from these by only a narrow slit, the superior 
maxillary processes and fronto-nasal process meet in a similar 
way above, to form the upper boundary. The union of the 
superior maxillary processes is not with the tip of the fronto- 
nasal process, but with its sides, so that an angular space is 
left on each side between them (vide Fig. 58). The nasal 
grooves are however completely roofed over. 

The tongue has appeared on the floor of the mouth as a 
bud of mesoblast covered by epiblast. 

7. During the ei^htii, ninth, and tenth days, the 
embryo grows very rapidly, the head being still especially 
large, and at the same time becoming more round, the mid- 
brain not being so prominent. 

8. From the eleventh day^ onwards the embryo suc- 
cessively puts on characters which are not only avian, but 
even distinctive of the genus, species and variety. 

So early as the ninth or tenth day the sacs containing 
the feathers begin to protrude from the surface of the skin as 
papillae especially prominent at first along the middle line of 
the back from the neck to the rump, and over the thighs, 
the sacs of the tail feathers being very conspicuous. On the 
thirteenth day, these sacs, generally distributed over the 
body, and acquiring the length of a quarter of an inch or 
more, appear to the naked eye as feathers, the thin walls of 
the sacs allowing their contents, now coloured according to 
the variety of the bird, to shine through. They are still 
however closed sacs, and indeed remain such even on the 
nineteenth day when many of them are an inch in length. 

On the eighth day a chalky-looking patch is observable 
on the tip of the nose. This by the twelfth day has become 
developed into a homy but still soft beak. 

On the thirteenth day, nails are visible at the ex- 
tremities, and scales on the remaining portions of the toes. 
These on the sixteenth day become harder and more horny, 
as does also the beak. 
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By the thirteenth day the cartilaginous skeleton is com- 
pleted and the various muscles of the body can be made out 
with tolerable clearness. 

Ossification begins according to Von Baer on the eighth 
or ninth day by small deposits in the tibia, in the metacarpal 
bones of the hind- limb, and in the scapula. On the eleventh or 
twelfth day a multitude of points of ossification make their 
appearance in the limbs, in the scapular and pelvic arches, in 
the ribs, in the bodies of the cervical and dorsal vertebrae and 
in the bones of the head, the centres of ossification of the 
vertebral arches not being found till the thirteenth day. 

Fig. 62. 




DiAGBAM OP THE VeNOUS CiBOULATION AT THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE 

I'lFTH Day. 

JI, heart. J9. (7. ductus Cuvieri. Into the ductus Cuvieri of each side fall /. the 
jugular vein, Su. V, the superior vertebral, W, the vein from the wing and 
C, the inferior cardinal vain. S, V. sinus venosus. Of. omphalo-mesaraic 
vein. U, umbilical vein, which at this stage gives off branches to the 
body-walls. V. C, I. inferior vena cava. 
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9. The events which we have thus briefly nwrat^ uro 

accompanied by importuit chasgw in fhe titeriftl and 
venous sfystems. 

The condition of the venous system at abt>ut tho end 
of the third day was fully described in Chap. V. § 16, and 
the changes which have taken place between that date and 
the latter days of incubation may be seen by comjwring 
the diagram Fig. 39 B with the diagrams Figs, 62 and 6S, 

On the third day, neariy the whole of tnc venous blood 
from the body of the embryo was carried back to the heart by 
two main venous trunks, the superior (Fig. 39 B, Su^ H) and 
inferior (Fig. 39 B, C) cardinal veins, joining on oaoh side 
to form the short transverse ductus Cuvieri, both which in 
turn united with the sinus venosus close to the heart As 
the head and neck continue to enlarge and the wings become 
developed, the single superior cardinal or jugular vein, 
as it is usually called (Fig. 62, J), of each side, is Joined 
by two new veins: the vertebral vein {Su. F.), bnnging 
back blood from the head and neck, and the vein from tho 
wing (TT). 

The inferior cardinal or vertebral veins have their rootn 
in the Wolffian bodies ; they become developed, pari pasmt^ 
with those organs, and may be called the veins of tho 
Wolffian bodies. On the third day they are tho only vcirm 
which bring the blood back from the hinder part of tho body 
of the embryo. 

About the fourth or fifth day, however, a now Hinglo 
venous trunk, the vena cava inferior (Fig. 62, V, C. /,), rnakcH 
its appearance in the middle line, in a piano more clorHal 
than that of the cardinal veins. This, starting from th<j 
sinus venosus not far from the heart, is on tho fifth <lay a 
short trunk running backward in tho middle lino bolow tho 
aorta, and speedily losing itself in the tissuos abovo tho 
Wolffian bodies. When the kidneys are formed it rocoivoM 
blood from them, and thenceforward onkrging ranidly l>o- 
comes the channel by which tho greater f>art of tno h\tHH\ 
from the hind limbs and the hinder jiart of tho \HH\y i\ui\n \U 
way to the heart. In proportion m thix vena cava \uUmtfr 
increases in size, and the Wolffian bo^iioH mva \Atu*Ai Up iU^i 
permanent kidneys, the posterior cardinal viAttH tlitmti'mU, 
Commnnicating Innanches between ii^^n and it urn fn$UihliH)uMl 
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DtAQBiU OF TBE VbNOTTS CiSCtTLATIOK mTRIKQ TSE LATIB L 

Incdbatiok. 
H. heart. F. S'. S. right vena cava superior. P. S. L. ieft vi 
8. V. sinng Tenosus. The two yaam cavie auperiD 
•ductus CuTieri,' they atill t ■.■■-■ 

depandently into the heart. ■ , j^ 

vein. W. Teio for the wing. V. C. I. vena cava iofeiior, irhich leodra 
moat of the blood from the inferior extremities, etc. HP. Hepatic vdm, 
ntlch fall into the vena cava inferior. I>. T. ductus veaoaas. i>. F.pofUl 
Tein. if. » vein bringing blood from the intestines into the portal «in. 

Of. omphalo-mesarwc v^n. U. umbilical t(^~ '^" " — '"■ "" 

Telni unite together to form the portal vein. 
The remnanta of th* iniisiits cardinal vuni are not shewn. 



they atill open into the ainuB venosus aud not ID' 
he heart. J. jugular vein, SU. V. superior vertdinil 



The three last nenticiwd 



in the sabatanoe ci tbe Wo££an iKMaesL so thai sixxi the 

blood of those orgazis, as well as thai crcin all tbe d?!?i c^" the 
hind body, with the excepd*:^ c^' ihe aHmentarr caxial and i^ 
appendages, passes into the Tez:^ cava infeiior. 

The diminished tronks c-f xhe cazuinal veins lemain for 
some time ; their anieri*jtr ends unite to fonn the small azygos 
Vein. 

At its first appeazance the vena cava inferior may be cv'tn- 
^idered as a branch of the trunk which we have called the 
sinus venosns, but as development proceeds, and the vena 
Cava becomes larger and larger, the sinus veno^us assumes 
X)Qore and more the appearance of being merely the caidiac 
tiermination of the vena cava, and the ductus venosus may 
How be said to join the vena cava instead of being prolonged 
into the sinus. 

While this growth of the vena cava is going on, the points 
at which the ductus Cuvieri enter into the sinus venosus^ or, 
as we may now say, vena cava inferior, are drawn in towards 
the heart itself, and finally these trunks fall directlv and 
separately into the auricular cavities, and are henceforward 
known as the right and left vena cava superior (Fig. 63, F.S^., 
V,S.L.), There are therefore, when these changes have been 
eflfected, three separate channels, with their respective orifices, 
by which the blood of the body is brought back to the heart, 
viz. the right and left superior and the inferior venie cava\ 
While the auricular septum is as yet unformed, the blood 
from these veins falls into both auricles, perhaps more into 
the left than into the right. As the septum however grows 
up, the three vessels become connected with the right auricle 
only while the left receives the two pulmonary veins coming 
from the lungs. (Compare Chap. vii. § 7.) 

On the third day the course of the vessels from the yolk- 
sac is very simple. The two omphalo-mesandc veins, of which 
the right is sJready the smaller, form the meatus venosus 
from which, as it passes through the liver on its way to the 
heart, are given off the two sets of vence adveheiites and veiu» 
revehentes. 

With the appearance of the allantois on the fourth day, 
a new feature is introduced. From thie meatus venosus, 
a short distance behind the liver, there is given off a vein 
which quickly divides into two branches. These, runuimr 

£. 14 
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along the ventral side of the body from the walls of 
which they receive some amount of blood, pass to the 
allantois. They are the allantoic or urnbilical veins. The 
single vein which they unite to form becomes, by reasoii 
of the rapid growth of the allantois, very long ; and hence 
it is perhaps better to speak of it as the umbilical vein 
(Fig. 63, V). The right branch soon diminishes in size 
and finally disappears. Meanwhile the left on reaching the 
allantois bifurcates ; and, its two branches becoming large 
and conspicuous, there still appear to be two main allantoic 
or umbilical veins uniting at a short distance from the 
allantois to form the single long umbilical vein. At its 
first appearance the umbilical vein seems to be but a small 
branch of the omphalo-mesaraic, but as the allantois grows 
rapidly, and the yolk-sac dwindles, this state of things is 
reversed, and the less conspicuous omphalo-ndesaraic appears 
as a branch of the larger umbilical. 

On the third day the blood returning from the walls 
of the intestine is insignificant in amount. As however the 
intestine becomes more and more developed, it acquires a 
distinct venous system, and the blood sent to it by branches 
of the aorta is returned by veins which form a trunk, the 
mesenteric vein (Fig. 63, M), falling into the omphalo-mesaraic 
vein at its junction with the umbilical vein. 

These three great veins in fact, viz. the omphalo-mesaraic, 
the umbilical, and the mesenteric, form a large common trunk 
which enters at once into the liver, and which we may now 
call the portal vein (Fig. 63, P. V.). This, at its entrance into 
the liver, partly breaks up into the vence advehentes, and partly 
continues as the ductus venosus straight through the liver, 
emerging from which it joins the vena cava inferior. Before 
the establishment of the vena cava inferior, the venae reve- 
hentes, carrying back the blood which circulates through the 
hepatic capillaries, joined the ductus venosus close to its exit 
from the hver. By the time however that the vena cava has 
become a large and important vessel it is found that the 
venae revehentes or as we may now call them the hepatic veins 
have shifted their embouchment and now fall directly into 
that vein, the ductus venosus making a separate junction 
rather higher up (Fig. 63, HP). 

This state of things continues with but slight changes till 
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'. wing-TciD. /. jugnlAT Tein. Su, T. superior vertebral vem. Hieu unite 
togBthec on «<£ ride to form lie correipotidiiig superior vena cava. 
X. V. palmoiisn vdDi. T. C. I. Ttna cava inferior. JfP. hepatic vein». 
P. V. portal Tan. JT. meaeuteric veica. At U. and O.f. are ihewn tlie 
pointa at nMcli the nmbilical and omphalo-meaaraic veinB originated 
preriouB to their becoming obliterated at tiie commeDcement of respiiatioD, 
Co, V, connecting rewel between the branchei of tbe portal vein and the 
Tena cava inferior. It 'a called the coccjgeo-meaenteric Tein, and unites 
tbe croai branch connecting the two bjpogaatrica with the meeenlerio 
vein. It ia repr«aented in the figure in a Pi"^ diagrammalic manner. 
Tbe doctni Teaonu baa become oblitent«d. llie tbee *eiue c^rae 1*31 
indapeDdentlj into tlie right auiide and tha pnlmonaij veini into tb« 
left aaricK 
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near the end of incubation, when the chick hegins to breadie 
the air in the air-chatnber of the shell, and respiration is no 
longer carried on by the allantois. , Blood then eeaees to floif 
along the umbilical vessels ; they become obliterated. The 
omphalo-meBaraic vein, which as the yolk becomes gradnaU; 
absorbed proportionately dimiaishes in size and importance, 
comes to appear as a mere branch of the portal vein. The 
ductus venosuB becomes closed, remaining often as a me>e 
ligament ; and hence the whole of the blood coming through 
the portal vein flows into the substance of the liver, and so 
by the two hepatic veins into the vena cava (Fig. 64, HP). 

Previous to these changes one of the veins passing from 
the rectum into the vena cava has given off a branch whidi 
effects a junction with one of the mesenteric veins, Thisno* 
forms a somewhat conspicuous connecting branch between the 
systems of the vena cava and the portal vein (Fig. 64, Co. V.). 

All three vense cavie now fall exclusively into the right 
auricle, and by the closure of the foramen ovale the Uood 

Fro. 65. 




Staib or Artebial Cibculation oh tbx Fma or Sixth Bat. 

E.CA. extemsl carotid. /. CA. inlernal carotid. AO. darul aorta, t^.i- 
arteriea to tbe Wolffian todiea. Ver. A. Brtorioi giien off between e«l 
pair of Tertebne. Of, A. omphalo-msHruo artery. VA. nmbilicil tftoj- 
JA . iliw) artcTf. 
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dowing through them is entirely shut off from the left auricle, 
into which passes the blood from the two polmonaTj veins 
(Fig. 64,X.F.). 

Such is the history of the veins in the chick. As will be 
seen in the second part of this work, the coarse of events in 
the mammal, though in the main similar, differs in some 
unimportant respects. 

10. It remains for us to speak of the changes which have 
in the meantime been taking place in the arterial system. The 
condition of things which exists on the fifth or sixth day is 
shewn in the diagram (Fig. 65). 

We have already seen (Chap. VT. p. 168) that of the three 
aortic arches which make their appearance on the third day, 
the first two disappear : the first on the fourth, the second on 
the fifth day ; but that their disappearauce is accompanied 
by the formation behind them of two new aortic arches, the 
fourth and the fifth. Thus there are generally three, never 
more than three, pairs of aortic arches present and functional 
at one time. 

According however to Yon Saer this is not strictly trae. He states that 
there are four arches present both on the fomih and fifth days. In the case 
of the f oorih day, a slight remnant of the first pur of arches still persists when 
the fourth pair is already formed ; and on the fifth day the tliird pair has not 
entirely disappeared when the fifth pair is formed. In both of these cases 
however the first pair of arches of the four is only present for a yeiy short time, 
and then is so diminished in size as to be of no importance. 

The first pair of arches, before it entirely disappears, sends 
off on each side two branches towards the head. Of these, 
one forms the direct continuation of the bulbus arteriosus in 
a straight line from the point where the first aortic arch 
leaves it. Primarily distributed to the tongue and inferior 
maxillary region, it becomes the external carotid (Fig. 65, 
E.GA). 

The other, starting from the point where the aortic arch 
of each side joins its fellow above the alimentary canal to form 
the dorsal aorta, is primarily distributed to the brain, and 
becomes the internal carotid (Fig. 65, 1,0 A), 

When the first arch disappears, the external carotid 
arteries still remain as the anterior continuations of the 
bulbus arteriosus. And since the dorsal trunks uniting the 
distal ends of the first and second arches do not become 
obliterated at the time when the first pair of arches dis« 
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appears, the internal carotids remain as branches springii^ 
from the distal ends of the second pair of arches ; they are 
supplied with blood from that pair, the stream in which flows 
chiefly towards the head instead' of backwards towards the 
dorsal aorta, as is the case with the succeeding arches. When 
the second pair of arches is obliterated, the connecting branch 
with the next arch is again left, and thus the internal carotids 
appear as branches] from the distal ends of the third pair of 
arches. 

On the third day, the dorsal aorta does not long remain 
single in its backward course along the body, but soon 
divides into two trunks which run one on either side of the 
middle line of the body. On the fourth day however, the 
point at which the aorta divides is carried very much further 
back, quite to the posterior end of the Wolffian bodies. The 
two branches into which it there divides, form the origm 
of the iliac (Fig. 65, lA) arteries supplying the hind limbs. 
Each of these sends a short branch to the allantois {UA). 
As the allantois grows rapidly and becomes an import- 
ant respiratory organ, these allantoic or umbilical arteries 
increase so much in size that they speedily appear to be the 
direct continuations of the aorta, and the iliac arteries to be 
mere branches of them. As a general, though apparently 
not invariable rule, the right umbilical artery gets gradually 
smaller and soon disappears. 

From the main trunk of the aorta are given off small 
transverse branches between the vertebrae (represented dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 65, Ver, A,), and also important branches 
to the Wolffian bodies (Fig. 65, wf. A.), 

The omphalo-mesaraic artery (Of. A.) now leaves the aorta 
as a single but quickly bifurcating trunk, which at the end 
of the fifth day is still very large. 

By the fifth day, the ventricular portion of the heart 
(compare Chap. vii. § 7) is almost completely divided into 
two chambers. The bulbus arteriosus is also divided by a 
septum into two channels, which do not however run in a 
straight course, but have, according to Von Baer, a spiral 
arrangement. One of the channels communicates with the 
right ventricle of the heart and the other with the left. The 
spiral of the former turns from the right and above (dorsal), 
to the left and below (ventral); the latter from the left and 
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below (ventnil), to the rigbt and above {doi^\ The septum 
separating these two chiumels, according to Dr Tonge (Prvc, 
Boy. Soc. 1868), commences as an outgrowth from the wall 
between the fourth and fifth pair of arches, and is so arranged 
that the channel from the left Tentricle commimicates with 
the third and fourth pairs of arches only, and that from the 
right ventricle with the fifth pair only. 

According to Dr Tonge^s view the tvo cbannels afler tbe completion of the 
septum do not commimicate with each other at any point* and are civmpletely 
shut off from each other at their eoda. Von fiaer believed that the two 
channels (into which the bulbus arteriosus is divided bv the septum) opened at 
their distad terminations into a common trunk, but that the direction of the 
openings of the two channels caused the two streams of blood from them to 
enter into different arterial arches. According to him the stream from the 
channel communicating with the left ventricle is directed so as entirely to 
miss the last pur of artoial arches, and to fall into the third and fourth pairs, 
while that from the right ventricle enters the fifth pair alone. 

One result of this arrangement is that all the blood which 

{)asses to the anterior extremity of the body, comes from the 
eft ventricle of the heart 

At about the seventh day an entire separation begins to 
take place between the arterial roots which come respectively 
from the right and left chambers of the heart. The root 
from the right chamber (Fig. 66, R.P,A.) remains connected 
with the fifth pair of arches. The root from the left ventricle 
is connected with the third and fourth pairs of arches. 

According to Von Baer the right arterial root is connected with the fourth 
arch on the left side, and the fifth arch on the right side. He also believed 
that the fifth arch on the left side has by this day altogether disappeared. 
According to his view, therefore, the pulmonary arteries are derived from 
both the fifth and fourth pairs of arches. Kathke {Dtnlschriften der Akademie 
zu WieUf 1857, ^* xm.) however altogether denies this, and states that both 
pulmonary arteries are derived from the fifth pair of arches alone. AVe have 
in our account followed Rathke's statements. 

The lower part of the body still receives blood from both 
the right and left ventricles, since the blood which enters 
the fifth arch still flows into the common dorsal aorta. 

As the lungs however increase in size, a communication 
is set up between them and the fifth pair of arches in the 
shape of two vessels which, springing one from the arch of 
each side, grow downwards towards the lungs. At first 
small and narrow, these pulmonary arteries, for such they 
are, grow rapidly larger and larger, so that more and more 
of the blood from the right ventricle is carried to the lungs. 
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dlaqbau of the cokdiiion of tse allches of vhi aobta towabdb tbi 
Close of Incdbation. 

1,1, 3,4, 5. The several aortic arches. E.CA. Sitemal ctirotid. I.Ca. IntHiul 
carotid. CCA. Comman carotid. V.A. 'Vertebral' artery. Jf.«. fiigbl 
subclavian. L.tc. Left Bubclavian. L.I.N. Laft innomiDate. AO. Aorti. 
P. A. Pulmonary arteries. R.P.A. Eight arterial root, or divimon lA 
bnlbus arterioBUB, or pulmonary artery ; the left root or diTisioD, cnc- 
atituting the aorta, in seen by ita side. RC.b, Communication on Un 
right aide between the fourth and fifth archw. L.C.h. Commnnicatiiig 
tronk between the filth arch and the dorsal aorta. 

At the same time the connection between the third and 
fourth pairs of arches on each side grows weaker ; and iinall; 
the passage between them becomes obliterated, so that leffl 
and less of the blood which flows along the third pair of 
arches is able to pass backwai'ds to the hind end of tiie 



body. 



On the eighth day (according to Rathke, Vx. nt,)fi-otntheooniiiinn roototllie 
eTtema! and internal carotids of each aide, a branch (Fig. 66, y.A,) is giia 
off which pRSBes forwards along the neck, and ends in front by beoomiiig 
connected with a branch from the external carotid. This Tesael ii ot 
much larger calibrv at its two exirenuties, than in the central part ot hi 
course. In the atlult it terminatea anteriorly by snaatomocing with ^ 
occipital artery (a branch from the eirternal carotid). The amaller otlibre ti 
the central part ia itjll mora marked in the adult, than at the stage ws m 
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describing. Thit Teasel *paB8es up in the neunl arch of the Tertebrw, and is 
ustially spoken of as the vertebral artery. 

Rathke calls the vertebral arteries the 'arteriie collaterales colli/ and if his 
view of their development is correct they can scarcely be considered homologous 
with the vertebral arteries usually so cidled in mammals. Soon after the ana- 
stomosis between the third and fourth arches disappears, the common trunk of 
the carotids on each side becomes much lengthened, and it is from near the base 
of the lengthened common carotid that the 'vertebral artery' (as we shall call 
Rathke's * arteria collateralis colli *) takes its origin. 

The fourth axch of the right side now becomes the most 
important of all the arches ; and nearly the whole of the 
blood supplying the hinder parts of the body passes through 
it. It is this arch which remains as the permanent aortic 
arch of the adult; and it is important to notice that the 
arch which forms the great dorsal aorta in birds is the fourth 
on the right side, and not as in mammals the fourth on the 
left side. 

From the observations of Rathke we know, with tolerable certainty, the 
manner in which the carotids and the so-called vertebral arteries of birds are 
developed. There is however still some doubt as to the origin of the subclavian 
arteries, although Yon Baer and Rathke have both investigated the point. 

Yon Baer believed that the artery which forms the continuation of the third 
arch, which on Rathke's authority we have called the 'internal carotid,' 
became the 'vertebral artery;' and he believed that the subclavian was given 
off as a branch from it. As Rathke points out, this does not agree with the 
anatomy of the parts, since in birds the subclavian forms the continuation of 
the innominate artery, after a common branch for the vertebral aud carotids 
has been given off trom it. If it had not been for Rathke's satisfactory 
observations on the development of the carotids and vertebrals, this would not 
be a fatal objection to Yon Baer's view; since we might easily suppose that 
although the subclavian was originally a branch of the vertebral, yet by sub- ' 
sequent changes, the point at which the subclavian left the vertebral was 
carried further and further back, till finally the subclavian became a branch 
of the common trunk of the vertebral and carotids, or in other words the 
subclavian formed the continuation of the innominate artery, after the com- 
mon branch which divides into the vertebral and carotids had been given off 
from it. 

Rathke's view of the origin of the subclavian is founded on the analogy of 
other vertebrates, rather than on his own observations on the chick. He states 
that although he attempted to do so, he was unable satisfactorily to observe the 
origin of these vessels in the chick. The following is the view which he adopts, 
and which we have followed in our diagram (Fig. 66). 

The right subclavian (R,8C.) arises, he believes, either from the connecting 
branch (anastomosis) between the fourth and fifth arches (of that side), or from 
the branch connecting the fifth arch with the dorsal aorta ; probably from the 
former. This would make its development very nearly similar to the develop- 
ment of the corresponding subclavian {i.e. the left) in mammals. We shall 
iQention directly, in speaking of the final changes which the arterial system 
undergoes, how it is that the right subclavian finaUy comes to form the continu- 
ation of the right innominate artery. 

The left subclavian (Xr. sc) forms the continuation of the fourth arch 
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of the left fide, and primarily takes its origin from the connecting bnmdi 
between the fourth and fifth arches. Its mode of development thus nearij 
agrees with that of the right sabclavian of mammals. In support of this view 
of the development of the left subclavian, is the fact that in some birds there 
is, between it and the dorsal aorta, a fibrous connection which is the remains of 
the vessel which originally carried the blood from this fourth arch to the dorsal 
aorta. On the left side therefore, as can easily be understood by reference to 
the diagram, the subclavian without further alteration remains as the coutinu* 
ation of the left innominate, L,I,N, 

In consequence of these changes the condition of the 
aortic arches during the latter days of incubation, before 
respiratiou by the lungs has commenced, is as Mows 
(Fig. 66). 

The first and second arches are completely obliterated. 
The third arch on each side is continued at its distal end as 
the internal carotid, I.Ca, the connection between it and 
the fourth arch having become entirely obliterated. From 
its proximal end as the direct continuation of the trunk which 
originally supplied the first and second arches the external 
carotid, E,GA,, is given oflF. Each pair of carotids arises 
therefore from a common trunk — ^the common carotid (C. 
G.A.). Each of these trunks gives oflf near its proximal 
end a branch, the vertebral artery {V,A,), which joins at 
its distal end a branch from the external carotid. 

The common carotid on the right side comes off from the 
fourth arch of the right side (the arch of the dorsal aorta), 
and is not as yet connected with the right subclavian, R.sc, 

The common carotid of the left side comes off from the 
fourth arch of the left side ; but since this arch becomes the 
left subclavian, L.sc. (the connection between the fourth and 
fifth left arches being obliterated), the portion of the trunk 
{L,LN.) between the fourth arch and the bulbus arteriosus (or 
as it must now be called the common aortic root) is called 
the left innominate artery. 

The fourth arch of the right side forms the commence- 
ment of the great dorsal aorta, and gives off the right 
subclavian {R. sc.) just before it is joined by the fifth arch. 

The fifth arch of each side gives off branches P,A. to the 
lungs ; their distal continuations ECh., L, C,b,, by which they 
are connected with the systemic circulation, though much 
reduced, are not obliterated. 

The final changes undergone by the arterial system 
nfter the commencement of the pulmonary respiration consist 
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chiefly in the complete separatioa of the pulmonary and 
Kystemic circolatioiis. 
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As the hranchea to the lunga become stronger and 
stronger, less and less blood from the right ventricle enters 
into the dorsal aorta; and the connecting vessels become 
smaller and smaller. 

Each of the arches from the right ventricle may therefore 
be considered at about the sixteenth or eighteenth day as 
divided into two parts, an inner part which connects the heart 
■with the lung, and an outer part which still connects the arch 
with the main dorsal aorta. As these outer parts become 
smaller they receive the name of the 'ductus or canales 
BotaUi' or 'ductus arteriosi.' The one on the right side is 
short; that on the left side is much longer and narrower. 

Ton B>er EopiMHed tbat the reasoii of Oaa was, that since the pulmonary 
ar<^ of ths loft side was the fourth, the ductus Botalli of that siile eonsiated of 
the branoh between the footih and fifth arch, as well ae between the fifth arch and 
ibe dotMl aorto. It ii eoajr howeTor from diagram (Fig. 66) to aee that thia 
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reason is roperflaonii, and that the explanation is that the canalis Botalli of Ae 
right side is merely the portion of the fifth arch between the origin of the 
pulmonary artery and the junction of the fifth arch with that common trunk, 
with which all the arches of that side are at one time or other connected, 
and which remains as the continuation of the aortic arch into the dorsal aorta; 
while on the left side it consists of the same portion of the arch as on the right 
side, and also of the corresponding common trunk of the left side. 

When respiration commences the blood ceases to pass 
through these canals, which either remain as mere ligaments 
or else become absorbed altogether. By this means, the 
foramen ovale becoming at the same time closed, a complete 
double circulation is established. All the blood from the 
right ventricle passes into the lungs, and all that from the 
left ventricle into the body at large. 

Two other changes take place about the same time in 
the aortic branches. That portion of the right fourth or 
aortic arch which lies between the origin of the right sub- 
clavian and the common carotid becomes shortened, and 
is finally swallowed up in such a fashion that the right 
subclavian (Fig. 67, R.sc.) comes oflf from the right common 
carotid, a very short trunk being left between the union of 
the two to serve as the right innominate artery. 

At the same time, corresponding to the increase in the 
length of the neck, the common carotids are very greatly 
lengthened. They lie close together in the neck, and in 
many birds actually unite to form a common trunk. 

It will of course be understood that with the disap- 
pearance of the allantois and the absorption of the yolk, 
the umbilical and omphalo-mesaraic arteries also disappear. 

11. It may perhaps be of advantage to the reader if we 
here briefly summarize the condition of the circulation at 
its four most important epochs; viz. on the third day, on 
the fifth day, during the later days of incubation before 
respiration by the lungs has commenced, and after the chick 
has begun to breathe by the lungs. 

On the third day the circulation is of an exceedingly 
simple character. 

The heart is to all intents and purposes a simple twisted 
tube marked off by constrictions into a series of three con- 
secutive chambers. The blood coming from the venous 
radicles passes through the heart and then through the 
three pair of arterial arches. 
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From these it is collected into the great dorsal aorta. 
On this dividing into two branches, the stream of blood also 
divides and passes down on each side of the notochord along 
the body, and thence out by the omphalo-mesaraic arteries, 
which distribute it to the yolk-saa 

In the yolk-sac it partly passes into the sinus terminalis 
and so into the fore and aft trunks, partly directly into the 
lateral trunks, of the omphalo-mesaraic veins. In both cases 
it is brought back to the two venous radicles and so to the 
heart. 

On this day the blood is aerated in the capillaries of the 
yolk-sac. 

On the fifth or sixth day, the two auricles are present 
though having a common cavity. The septum of the ven- 
tricles is nearly complete, so that the blood on entering the 
ventricles from the auricles is divided into two streams. 
These two streams pass respectively from the right and left 
chambers of the heart into the two divisions of the bulbus 
arteriosus. The blood from the right ventricle passes into 
the fifth pair of arches and that from the left ventricle into 
the third and fourth pairs of arches. 

From the anterior parts the blood is brought back by the 
anterior cardinal or jugular veins ; from the liinder parts of 
the body, chiefly by the cardinal veins, but also in part by 
the now commencing vena cava inferior. 

The blood from the yolk-sac and allantois, together with 
a small quantity from the intestine, is collected into the 
portal vein, and by that vessel carried to the liver. Here it 
becomes divided into two streams, part flowing directly by 
the ductus venosus into the sinus venosus, and the remainder 
passing through the capillaries of the liver and being brought 
back to the sinus venosus by the hepatic veins. 

During this period the blood is aerated both by the 
allantois and yolk-sac, but as yet chiefly by the latter. 

At a somewhat late period of incnbatioii, the blood from 

tbe ventricles passes into two entirely distinct roots. The 
one of these, that from the right chamber, sends the blood to 
the fifth pair of arches. Passing through these two arches, 
the greater part of the blood flows into the dorsal aorta, a 
small portion only finding its way into the lungs through the 
as yet unimportant pulmonary arteries. 
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Through the other aortic root, viz. that from the left 
ventricle, the blood flows into the third and fourth paits of 
arches. That part of the blood which flows into the third 
pair of arches, passes almost entirely to the head and upper 
extremities by the external and internal carotids ; that which 
flows into the right arch of the fourth pair, is chiefly brought 
to the dorsal aorta, but some of it passes to the right wing; 
that, on the contrary, which goes into the left fourth arch, is 
for the most part sent to the wings, a small part only reaching 
the dorsal aorta. There is still a mixture of the blood from 
the two chambers of the heart, so that the blood in the 
dorsal aorta is composed partly of the blood from the left, 
and partly from the right chambers. The blood of the upper 
(anterior) end of the body comes entirely from the left ventricle. 

The blood of the dorsal aorta passes to the yolk-sac and 
allantois, and to all the hinder parts of the body. It 
is brought back from the yolk-sac, from the allantois, and 
to a certain extent from the intestines, by the portal vein, 
part of the blood from which passes to the inferior vena cava 
by the direct course (ductus venosus), and part indirectly by 
the more circuitous course of the capillaries of the liver and 
hepatic veins. 

The blood from the generative and urinary organs, and 
from the hinder extremities, is brought back to the heart by 
the vena cava inferior ; that from the upper extremities and 
head by the jugular, vertebral and wing veins into the two 
vens9 cavae of the right and left side, and so to the heart. 
Of these three venae cavae, the left superior and the inferior 
open into the heart independently. The right superior enters 
with the inferior. All of these enter the right auricle, hut 
the common opening of the inferior and right superior venae 
cavae is so directed, that the blood carried by those vessels 
flows chiefly through the foramen ovale into the left auricle. 
The blood from the left superior vena cava enters the right 
auricle only. Now the blood of the inferior vena cava 
has been partly aerated by the allantois ; and, since it is this 
blood which passing through the left auricle and ventricle is 
distributed to the third aortic arch, unmixed by any blood 
from the right ventricle (the mixture with the blood from the 
fifth arch taking place in the fourth arch only), it happens 
that the blood which, flows to the anterior extremities and 
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heady is more aerated than that in any other part of the 
body. 

From the anterior extremities the blood is to a great 
extent returned by the left superior cava, and goes into the 
right auricle, whence, by the right ventricle, it is distributed 
through the fifth pair of arches over the body, after joining 
the more aerated blood passing through the fourth pair of 
arches. 

The blood fix>m the lungs is brought back by two small 
veins into the left auricla 

The characteristics of the circulation at this time, are that 
the blood is aei-ated by the allantois, and that there is a 
partial double circulation. (Vide Chap. vn. § 9.) 

As soon as respiration commences, the canals leading to 

the dorsal aorta from the fifth pair of arches, which com- 
municate only with the right ventricle, become closed. The 
blood passing along the fifth arch now flows only into the 
lungs, through the pulmonary arteries. The blood from the 
left ventricle owing to the cessation of the circulation of the 
yolk-sac and the aUantois is distributed exclusively to the 
body of the chick, from whence it is all brought back into 
the right auricle by the three now independently opening 
venae cavae. 

The portal veins henceforward receive blood from the intes- 
tines only, and the ductus venosus is obliterated, so that 
all the blood of the portal vein passes through the capil- 
laries of the liver. 

The partition between the auricles is rendered complete 
by the closure of the foramen ovale ; into the right auricle 
the veins of the body enter, and into the left the pulmonary 
veins. 

There is thus a completely double circulation formed, in 
which all the blood of the left ventricle is arterial, and all the 
blood of the right ventricle venous, and there is at no part 
of the circulation a mixture of venous and arterial blood. 

12. As early as the sixth day, movements, as we have 
said, may be seen in the limbs of the embryo upon opening 
the egg. We may conclude that after this epoch spontaneous 
movements occur from time to time in the unopened egg. 
They cannot however be of any great extent until the four- 
teenth day, for up to this time the embryo retains the position 
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in which it was first formed, viz. with its body at right angles 
to the long a^pis of the egg. 

On the fourteenth day a definite change of position takes 
place; the chick moves so as to lie lengthways in the egg, 
with its beak touching the chorion and shell membrane where 
they form the inner wall of the rapidly increasing air- 
chamber at the broad end (Chap. T. § 2). 

On the twentieth day or thereabouts, the beak is thrust 
through these membranes, and the bird begins to breathe the 
air contained in the chamber. Thereupon the pulmonary 
circulation becomes functionally active, and at the same time 
blood ceases to flow through the umbilical arteries. The 
allantois shrivels up, the umbilicus becomes completely 
closed, and the chick piercing the shell at the broad end of 
the egg with repeated blows of its beak, casts oflf the dried 
remains of allantois, amnion and chorion, and steps out into 
the world. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SKULL. 

1. In the chapter on the fifth day, we gave a short 
description of the earliest stages of the development of the 
skull. The subject is however of sufficient importance to 
merit a separate chapter, and in order to render the present 
account complete in itself, we have found it necessary to 
repeat a few of the statements already made. 

2. In its earliest condition the cranium is composed of a 
mesoblastic tissue of stellate cells which can be distinguished 
from the remainder of the mesoblast by its greater opacity. 
In this condition (which is that of the fourth day), it may be' 
spoken of as the membranous cranium. From this mem- 
branous condition the tissue composing it rapidly passes into 
true hyaline cartilage. 

3. The primitive skull\ from its very first formation on 
the fourth day, consists of elements which fall into two very 
distinct divisions. We have on the one hand a sheet of 
cartilage which ensheaths the notochord from its anterior 
end to the first vertebra. This sheet of cartilage forms an 
unsegmented continuation of the vertebral bodies. It is to 
be considered as the most anterior portion of the axial 
skeleton, in which the segmentation has become obliterated ; 
and as such is equivalent not to one, but to a (hitherto not 
certainly determined) number of vertebrae. 

This sheet was spoken of by Rathke (Entmckelungs- 
geschichte der Natter), its discoverer, as the ^investing mass* 

^ The facts narrated in this chapter are mainly derived from Mr Parker's 
Memoir upon the Development of the Skull of the Common Fowl (Gallus 
domesticuti), PhU, Trans., i866, Vol. OLVi., pt. i. 
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from its relations to the notochord, and as such we shall 
continue to speak of it. 

The second of the two divisions into which the parts of 
the skull fall, consists of a series of paired rods, whose 
proximal extremities are attached more or leas closely to the 
investing mass. All of these (with the exception of the 
trabecule] are developed along the axes of the viBcetal 
arches. 




View ibou above of thb Invktins Uass and op thb Tbabkoui a 
THB foUHTH Day or Inctcbatioh, (Fnna Parker.) 

In onler to nhew tiiia tbe whole of the upper portion of the head lui ben 
sliced awaj. The cartilaginouH portions of the Bktdi are marked wiUi the dwA 
hoTiEontal shading, 
en 1 cerebral veaiclei (sliced off), e eye. ne notochord. iv investing mML 

9 foramen for tbe exit of the ninth neire. d coohles. hte bonmiU 

Bemidrcular canaL ] quadrate. 5 notch for the passage of the fifUi nam. 

Ig eipuided anterior end cf the inveatdng mass, pit pituitary apace. 

(r trabeculie. Tbe reference line (r has accidentally been made to nil * 

little short of the cartilage. 

We shall commence by describing the 'investing mass' 
as we find it on the fourth day, and from this paae on to 
the paired rods attached to it. 
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4. The investing mass (Fig. 68, tv) is on the fourth day 
a broad plate of tissue ensheatUng the notochord and arching 
upwards on each side and especially behind. Laterally it 
encloses the auditory sacs, and the tissue surrounding these 
(forming the so-called 'periotic capsules') is in the chick never 
separate from the investing mass. In front it becomes 
narrowed, and at the same time excavated so as to form 
a notch on each side (Fig. 68, 5) through which the fifth 
nerve passes; and in front of this again it becomes expanded. 

In order to render our subsequent account more intelligi- 
ble, we may shortly anticipate the fate of the investing mass. 
Behind it grows upwards, and the two outgrowths meet 
above so as completely to enclose the medulla oblongata, 
and to circumscribe a hole known as the 'occipital foramen* 
And it is at this point only that the roof of the skull is at 
any period formed of cartiktge. 

Later than this there appear in the investing mass a 
series of ossifications forming the whole of the occipital bone, 
and the skeleton of the ear. Knowing this, we shall be able 
to speak of the different parts of the investing mass, as the 
regions of the various bones *ex-occipital,' 'basi-occipital' etc. 
even before the ossifications, which mark these out, have 
appeared. 

6. In considering the paired rods of cartilage attached to 
the investing mass, we will commence with the most an- 
terior. These are known as the 'trabeculce cranii' (Fig. 68, tr). 
They are two narrow rods whose proximal ends are attached 
to the front end of the investing mass, of which they appear 
like a forward continuation, while distally they unite with 
each other. There is thus left an oval (or more nearly 
circular) space where the cartilage forming the base of the 
skull is deficient. This space is enclosed behind by the in- 
vesting mass, and on the two sides and in front by the trabe- 
culse; it is called the 'pituitary space' (Fig. 68, pts), and in 
it lies the 'pituitary body.' 

Where the trabeculae unite in front, they form a some- 
what expanded plate of cartilage continued anteriorly into 
two diverging horns, which subsequently develope into the 
aii-nasal cartilages. Owing to the cranial flexure the trabe- 
culsB at first lie in a different plane from the investing mass. 

In function, the trabeculae seem almost to serve ~v- 
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tinuation of the base of the skull, and such they were con- 
sidered to be by Rathke, their discoverer. Their diflferemt 
mode of development, and (in the lower vertebrates) primiti?e 
independence of the investing mass, prove that this is not the 
case, and that they are almost undoubtedly to be looked on 
as paired appendages. Their primitive independence of the 
investing mass is clearly shewn in the skulls of the Marsipo- 
branchii, in which the trabeculae are formed of a dense 
fibrous tissue and the investing mass of hyaline cartilage. 
(W. Miiller, Bau der Hypophysis u. des Processus infundibuU 
cerebri. Jenaische Zeitschrift, Vol. VI.) A very probable 
view, first put forward by Huxley in his Hunterian lectures 
(vide Anat Vertebrates, p. 77), and subsequently adopted by 
Parker as well as other investigators, is, that they are homo- 
logous with the rods of cartilage developed in the visceral 
arches, and that they are therefore the remnants of an 
anterior pair of arches. 

Gegenbaur ( Vergleichende Anatomic der Wirbdthiere, m. Heft) looks upon 
tbe trabeculae and their coalesced extremities simply as a prevertebral portioa 
of the craniam, aud not as paired appendages of the investing mass. Thar 
paired condition seems to militate against this view ; it must be admitted how- 
ever that our present knowledge of them does not permit us to state wi^ 
certainty more than that they are not morphologically a continuation of tk 
investing mass. 

In the bird and apparently many higher vertebrates they 
are never independent of the investing mass, and it was this 
fact which led to the erroneous view of their nature, formerly 
adopted, that they were forward continuations of the axial 
skeleton. 

In them and in the plate of cartilage formed by their 
coalescence in front appear the ossifications of the whole of 
the sphenoid, the ethmoid and nasal regions. 

6. The remainder of the paired series of appendages 
are developed in the visceral arches. The foremost of 
these are the cartilaginous rods developed in the first visceral 
or mandibular arch. In our account of the face we men- 
tion that the mandibular arch on each side produces a 
bud known as the superior maxillary process, which goes 
to form the superior boundary of the mouth. In this 
process, as well as in the primitive arch, rods of cartilage 
appear. 

The segmentation, so to speak, of the first visceral arch 
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appears when taken by itself somewhat remarkable, and led 
to the view, formerly veiy general and still held by many, 
that the superior maxillaTy process was equivalent to a 
vificeial arch. Mr Parker has recently shewn that in both 
Osseous fishes and the Elasmobranchii all the anterior arches 
imdergo a somewhat similar segmentation, and it appears 
therefore to be a fair deduction that this segmentation 
persists in the chick in the mandibular arch, while it has 
been lost in the others. None of Mr Parker's investigations 
on the lower vertebrates support the view that the maxillary 
process is an aborted anterior arch. Similar views as to the 
nature of the maxillary process have been arrived at by 
G^enbaur {loc. <nt.), from hia investigations upon the crania 
of the cartilaginous Fishes. 

7. The cartilage or differentiated mesoblast appears in 
the maxillary process later than in the mandibular arch 
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and consists of a rod on each side. Each of these eadT 
becomes divided into two parts, a proximal and a distal 
From the bones which subsequently develope in them fte 
proximal one is known as the pterygoid (Fig. 69, pgr), and 
the distal one as the palatine (Fig. 69, p(i). Both of the 
rods are very delicate, and remain in the cartilaginous con- 
dition for a short time only. 

8. In the mandibular arch itself, there is also a proxi- 
mal and distal cartilage. The proximal cartilage is situated 
(Figs. 68 and 69, q) at the side of the investing mass but 
not united with it. It is known as the quadrate, and in the 
early stage is merely a small knob of cartilage. The distal 
rod is called MeckeVs cartilage (Fig. 69, mK) ; on it are sub- 
sequently moulded the bones which form the mandible; 
while its proximal end becomes the articulare. 

9. In the next arch, usually called the second visceral 
or hyoid arch, there is a very small development of cartilage. 
This consists of a central azygos piece the 'baai-hyaV (Fig. 69, 
hh), and two rods, one on each side, the ^ cenUo-hyals' (Fig. 69, 
ch). 

10. In the third arch, which corresponds with the first 
branchial arch of the Ichtbyopsida, there is on each side a 
large distal cartilaginous rod (Fig. 69, cbr) the 'cerato- 
branchial,' and a smaller proximal piece (Fig. 69, ebr) ; be- 
tween the two arches lies an undefined mass (Fig. 69, hbr) 
the ' hasihranchiaV In the arches behind this one there is 
in the bird no development of cartilage. % 

11. The growth of this primordial cartilaginous skull is 
very rapid, and by the 5th or 6th day very important changes 
have taken place. In the first place the pre-pituitary portion 
of the cranio-facial axis becomes equal to and subsequently 
actually surpasses in length the post-pituitary part. This 
change is accompanied by a considerable decrease in the 
cranial flexure. In the investing mass, the chief changes 
are an upward growth on each side behind, to form the exoc- 
cipitals ; and the appearance of the occipital condyles (Fig. 
70, oc) as small swellings on each side of the middle line 
at the hind end of the plate. In front of the termination 
of the notochord two transverse vertical walls of cartilage 
rise up, the one in front of and the other behind the pitui- 
tary body: these are called respectively the aii^ertor and 
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posterwr dmoid waUs. But it is in front of the foremost of 
these that the most noticeable changes take place. From 
the mid-line of the coalesced trabecule there rises up a 
high ridge, the ethmo-preaphetioid plate. This plate is at first 
highest behind. In front and below it sends out a process, 
the preaaaal cartilage, which forma the cartili^nous baaia 
on which the premaa^Ulary region is moulded. 

12. Development continues to be veiy rapid in these 
parts; and on the seventh day the anterior end of the 
ethmo-preephenoid plate (Fig. 70, eth and ps) becomes its 
highest point and forms the retral spike of the ethmoid 
{Fig. 70, eth). 
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the alisphenold (Fig. 70, as) and posteriorly the supraoccipitab 
(Fig. 70, 80) have approached much nearer to each other above; 
and at the same time the thickenings to form the occipital 
condyles have greatly increased (Fig. 70, oc). 

The quadrate (Fig. 70, q) has undergone great modifica- 
tions. In the earlier stage it was a simple knob of cartilage, 
but now it sends a process forwards, the orbital process, and 
a long process backwards which articulates with both the 
'periotic capsule' and the exoccipital (Fig. 70, eo)\ down- 
wards it sends a two-headed process to articulate with the 
extremity of Mockers cartilage. 

The fenestra ovale and fenestra rotundum (Fig. 70, fr) 
appear during this stage, and in the former the head of the 
small stapes (Fig. 70, st) is placed. 

The palatine (Fig. 70, pa) and pterygoifi (Fig. 70, pg) 
bars have increased in length, the. former being the longer; 
between them and the base of the skull there has appeared 
a mass of tissue which will eventually become the sphenoidal 
rostrum (parasphenoid). 

The second arch is not changed much; while the parts 
of the third arch, corresponding with the first branchial aich 
of osseous fishes, have increased in size, but have not under- 
gone other modifications. 

13. In the next (Parker's third) stage, which occurs 
about the middle of the 2nd week of incubation, the pre- 
nasal cartilage (Fig. 71, pn) has greatly increased in length 
and lost its downward curvature, so that it is in the same 
straight line as the septum nusi and the ethmoid; the con- 
tinuous plate thus formed while increasing in length is at 
the same time narrowed except just in front of the pitui- 
tary space, where it becomes expanded on each side into an 
ear-shaped process. 

The pituitary space is still open and admits the internal 
carotids; behind it is another azygos slit (Fig. 71, nc) along 
the median line, in which the notochord can be seen. This slit 
is a new formation, and as the skull outgrows the notochord, 
the surrounding parts will become the post-pituitary part of 
the basisphenoid. 

The outgrowths forming the alisphenoids have largely 
increased. When looked at from below they are almost 
entirely concealed by the ossified basitemporals (Fig. 71, bt), 
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but their anterior comers just project out in front of it 
(Fig. 71, as). 

The occipital condyle formed by the coalescence of the 
two originally separate cartilaginous knobs, is seen just below 
the notochord (Fig. 71, nc), and the supraoccipitals (Fig. 
71, so) have coalesced above the occipital foramen. 

14. The ossifications of the cartilaginous skull, which 
have commenced at this stage, are^: — 

(1) An ectosteal ossification around the notochord on 
the inner surface of the skull immediately behind the 
occipital condyle. . This soon spreads to the opposite surface 
and forms an ossifying centre for the basioccipital. 

(2) An ectosteal ossification (Fig. 71, eo) in each exoc- 
cipital beginning immediately behind the vagus foramen 
(Fig. 71, 8) ; this ossification commences on the exterior, but 
soon spreads round to the inner surface of the cartilaginous 
exoccipital. 

(3) The palatine (Fig. 71, pa) has become entirely 
ossified by endostosis, the only instance of this process in the 
ossification of the primordial skull of the bird. 

(4) An ectostosis of the pterygoid (Fig. 71, pg). 

(5) An ectosteal ossification of the quadrate (Fig. 71, q). 

(6) An ectosteal ossification of the cerato-branchials. 

15. At this stage the m^tjority of the true membrane 
bones also begin to be formed. 

The paired premaxillaries (Fig. 71, px) are formed in 
the investment of the prenasal cartilage ; they are trian- 
gular with the apex directed forwards, and soon begin to 
devielope their three normal processes: one above towards 
the frontal (the nasal process), one along the margin of the 
beak to join the maxillary (the marginal process), and one 
below along the middle of the palate, to join the palatine 
bones. The maxillaries (Fig. 71, mx) are developed on 
each side outside the endoskeleton. Pointed at each end, 
they are broader in the middle, sending a process inwards 

^ The term ectostosis or ectosteal is used when ossification sets in between the 
perichondrium and the cartilage^ endostosis when ossification takes place be* 
tween the actual cells of the cartilage. These two processes not unfrequently 
occur combined, when ossification by ectostosis on reaching the cartilage sets 
up a true endosteal ossification. Parostosis is used for all ossifications which 
take place in purely fibrous tracts. Parosteal products are often spoken of 
lis membreme or splint bones. 
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to fonn the maxillo-palatme QFig. 71, pmx). The jugal 
(Fig. 71, j) and the quadrato-jugals (Fig. 71, qj) are also 
developed during this stage, and connect the hinder end of 
the maxillaries with the quadrate ; they are both delicate 
rod-like bones, the quadrato-jugal being the larger. 

The top of the cranium, which up to this time has not 
been covered by either cartilage or bone, begins now to be 
closed in by parosteal osseous deposits taking place to form 
the nasals, frontals, and parietals. Outside the prootic 
region the squamosal also begins to be formed by a deposit 
taking place in the mesoblast external to the perichondrium. 

In the base of the skull, there are three osseous deposits 
to form membrane bones, which soon uniting constitute the 
equivalent of the parasphenoid of osseous fishes. 

The first of these is the osseous deposit which takes place 
in the mass of tissue, previously spoken of as the rostrum 
(Fig. 71, rhs)) this is connected behind with two osseous 
deposits, the basisphenoidal ossicles, formed one on each side 
in front of the pituitary space. The third deposit is the 
large somewhat reniform mass of bone (Fig. 71, ht) called 
the basitemporal, which forms one of the most conspicuous 
features in the skull at this stage, and consists of two sym- 
metrical halves. The basitemporals have not at this stage a 
very firm connection with the base of the skull, but shortly 
they become firmly united with it and with one another, and 
thus the pituitary space becomes entirely closed over below 
by bone. 

16. During the previous stage, most of the bones of the 
face and skull had begim to be ossified, so that during the 
next or fourth stage, that is about the end of the second and 
the beginning of the third week of incubation, the chief 
changes consist in the progressive ossification of the various 
bones. Since it is not our purpose to enter fully into the 
structure of the skull of the fowl but rather to confine our- 
selves to its early development, this and the succeeding 
stages will be described with greater brevity than the first 
three. 

17. One most important change which occurs during this 
stage, is the fenestration of the ethmo-presphenoid cartilage. 
This cartilage (Fig. 70, ps) formed during the second stage 
an .unbrokeii plate, but towards the end of the third and^ 
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the beginning of the fourth stages, two fenestrsB appear. 
The hindermost of these separates the presphenoid from the 
ethmoid ; but since the hole does not extend to the bottom 
of the plate, the basi-sphenoid and the ethmoid are continu- 
ous below. The other fenestra separates the ethmoid from 
the nasal septum. 

The early condition of the ethmoido-nasal cartilage re- 
sembles, as Parker points out, its permanent condition in the 
Struthiadce, while the condition which it acquires during this 
stage resembles its condition in Tinamine birds, seeming to 
prove that the Gallinaceous birds passed through these twa 
stages before reaching the present condition. This plate of 
cartilage remains during this stage quite unossified. The 
aliethmoid, aliseptal, and alinasal cartilages which grow out 
from it on each side, are now severally separated from each 
other by slight grooves. 

18. The chief new ossifying centres which appear in the 
primordial skull in this stage are : — 

(1) An ectosteal plate for the prootic. 

(2) Two ectosteal plates which appear in each ali- 
sphenoid, one in the upper comer, and another immediately 
above the foramen ovale. 

The centres which had begun during the last stages have 
now spread considerably. 

The basioccipital is to a great extent ossified, but still 
encloses the remains of the notochord. The occipital condyle 
is however still unossified. Both the exoccipital and supra- 
occipital plates are spreading rapidly, and the latter have 
nearly reached the middle line. The quadrate is nearly 
entirely ossified, but its upper and lower condyles and orbital 
process are still cartilaginous. 

19. The rostrum is still separate from the ethmoid, 
but has to a great extent coalesced with the basisphe- 
noid. Between the posterior end of the pterygoid and the 
rostrum, a plate of cartilage is interposed, called the basi- 
pterygoid. 

The basitemporals have coalesced to a great extent with 
the osseous outgrowths of the basisphenoid, but at the sides 
a space is left between the two, through which the Eusta- 
chian tubes pass. Between the basitemporals themselves, 
where they have not coalesced, another space is left, wLich 
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becomes part of the common Testibule in wfaicli the Eusta- 
chian tabes meet in the middle line. 

One new splint bone, the vomer, begins to be formed 
during this stage in the middle line about half way along 
the palatines. 

The Tarioos membrane-bones of the shall are now much 
more firm and consistent, and the frontals have sent down a 
process which apon reaching the ethmoidal plate at once 
sets ap ossification in it. 

20. In the next stage, about the second day after birth, 
a considerable number of changes have taken place. The 
ethmoid has begun to be ossified by two ectosteal plates, one 
on each side, and the ossification set up by the frontal process 
in the ethmoid plate has increased. The ethmoid is now only 
connected with the septum nasi by a narrow isthmus above. 

The septum still retains its anterior process, the pre- 
nasal cartilage, but this is rapidly diminishing. 

In the ear there are now three ectosteal ossifications,. the 
prootic, which appeared in the last stage, and which is by far 
the largest of the three ; the opisthotic, which lies between 
the prootic and the exoccipital, but is distinct from both ; and 
a third small ectosteal plate, the pterotic. 

A small ring-like ossification appears in the internal 
angular process of Meckel's cartilage; its other process 
rapidly diminishes and soon disappears. 

The supraoccipital ossifications have united in the 
middle line ; the exoccipitals have increased very much, but 
are quite separate from the opisthotics. 

The basioccipital ossification has begun to spread into 
the condyles. 

21. The chief facts of importance in reference to the 
splint bones, are, that the premaxillaries (Fig. 71, px) have 
united in the middle line ; the vomer has considerably 
increased in size; the lacrymals have developed, and 
possess a large supraorbital and a thick anteorbital plate. 
There is still a large fontanelle above, between the frontals 
and parietak. The squamosals are very large. In the man- 
dible all the splint bones have by this time become developed. 

At about the third week after birth two new centres 
appear, one at the outside of the alisphenoid, forming the 
centre for the post-frontal, and another over the posterior 
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semicircular canal, for the epiotic, whicli is for a short time 
distinct from the exoccipitaL 

In chicks of about two months old, the sutures have begun 
to lose their distinctness, but two new pairs of centres of 
ossification appear adjacent to the presphenoid. These first 
ossify independently, but afterwards set up ossification in the 
presphenoid, which is still unossified. In fowls of from seven to 
nine months, the splint bones are beginning to coalesce for the 
most part with the other bones of the skull, and the sutures 
are rapidly being obliterated. It would be beyond the scope 
of this work to enter into the changes by which the skull of 
the young chick, with most of the sutures distinct, developes 
into the skull of the adult, where the lines of junction of 
most of the bones are quite undistinguishable. We shall 
therefore conclude by giving a table of those bones which 
are preformed in cartilage, and of the purely splint or 
membrane bones. 

Parts of the hirdJs shuU which are either preformed mi 

cartilage or remain cartilaginous, 

Supraoccipital. Exoccipital. Basioccipital. Epiotia 
Prootic. Opisthotic. Pterotic. Alisphenoid. BasisphenoicL 
Orbitosphenoid. Presphenoid. Ethmoid. Post- frontal 
Septum nasi, turbinals, prenasal and nasal cartilages. Skele- 
ton of the second and third visceral arches and stapes. 
Meckel's cartilage and quadrate (first visceral arch). Ptery- 
goid and palatine (superior maxillary process). 

Splint-hones not preformed in cartilage. 

Parietals. Squamosals. Frontals. Lacrymals. Nasals. 
Premaxillae. Maxillae. Maxillo-palatines. Vomer. Jugak. 
Quadrato-jugals. Dentary and Bones of Mandible, Baa- 
temporal and rostrum. 
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PEA.CnCAL INSTRTJCnONS FOR STUDYING THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE CHICK. 

L Incubators. 

Of all incubators, the natural one, i,e. the hen, is by far 
the best. The number of eggs which fail to develope is much 
fewer than with an artificial incubator, and the progress of 
development is much more regular. Under the hen an egg 
taken, say at 36 hours, will most probably be found in the 
stage which we have described as proper to that date ; in an 
artificial incubator, it is nearly sure not to be so. A good 
sitter will continue to sit for thirty or more days at least, 
even though the eggs are daily being changed. She should 
never be allowed to want for water, and should be well 
supplied according to her appetite with soft food. It is best 
to place the food at some little distance from the eggs, in 
order that the hen may leave the eggs when feeding. She 
will sit most persistently in a warm, quiet, somewhat darkened 
spot. When an egg is placed under her, the date should be 
marked on it, in order that the duration of its incubation 
may be exactly known. When the egg is intended to remain 
for some time, e.g. for seven days or more, the mark should 
be bold and distinct, otherwise it will be rubbed off. 

Where a "broody" hen cannot be obtained, recourse must 
be had to an artificial incubator. We have ourselves been 
so accustomed to employ a hen, that we have very little 
experience of the various machines which have been intro- 
duced as incubators. We have, however, obtained tolerably 
satisfactory results with an ordinary chemical double-jacketed 
drying water-bath, thoroughly covered in with a thick coat of 
cotton wool and flannel baize, and heated by a very small 
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gas-jet. If the vessel be filled with hot water, and allowed to 
cool down to 40* or therea,bouts, before the eggs are intro- 
duced, a very small gas flame will be sufficient to maintam 
the requisite temperature. A small pin-hole-nozzle, giving 
with ordinary pressure an exceedingly narrow jet of flame 
about two inches high, is the most convenient. By turning 
the gas off or on, so as to reduce or increase the height of the 
jet as required, a very steady mean temperature may be 
maintained. A simple arrangement of this kind on the whole 
works more satisfactorily than any of the complicated instru- 
ments which have been introduced for similar purposes. 

In the absence of gas, a patent night-light placed at a 
proper distance below the bath may be made to answer very 
well. When a body of water, once raised to the necessary tem- 
perature, is thoroughly surrounded with non-conducting ma- 
terial, a very slight constant amount of heat will supply all 
the loss. 

The temperature should be from 37*^ to 40°C. ; it may rise 
temporarily a few degrees above 40° without any permanent 
harm, and should not be allowed to fall below 37*. 

The eggs within the bath should be placed on and covered 
up with cotton wool ; and the products of the combustion of 
the gas should be kept as much from them as possible. 

II. Examination of a 36 to 48 hours embryo. 

The student will find it by far the best plan to begin 
with the study of an embryo of this date. The manipulation 
is not difficult ; and the details of structure are sufficiently 
simple to allow them to be readily grasped. Earlier embryos 
are troublesome to manage until some experience has been 
gained ; and the details of later ones are so many as to render 
it undesirable to begin with them. 

A. Opening the egg. 

Take the egg warm from the hen or the incubator, 
and place it (it does not matter in what position, 
since the blastoderm will at this stage always be found 
at the uppermost part of the egg) in a small basin 
large enough to allow the egg to be covered with 
fluid. It is of advantage, but not necessary, to place 
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at the bottom of the basin a mould, e,g, a flat piece of 
lead with a concavity on the upper sturface, in which 
the egg may rest securely without rolling. Pour into 
the basin so much of a '75 per cent, solution of sodium 
chloride warmed to 38" as will cover the egg com- 
pletely. With a sharp tap break through the shell at 
the broad end over the air-chamber, and let out as 
much air as has already been gathered there. Unless 
this is done, the presence of air in the air-chamber 
will cause the broad end to tilt up. At this date 
there will be very little air, but in eggs of longer 
incubation, inconvenience wiU be felt unless this plan 
be adopted. 

Instead of being broken with a blow, the shell 
may be filed through at one point, and the opening 
enlarged with the forceps ; but a little practice will 
enable the student to use the former and easier 
method without doing damage. 

With a blunt pair of forceps, remove the shell 
carefully bit by bit, leaving the shell-membrane 
behind ; begin at the hole made at the broad end, and 
work over the upper part until about a third or half 
of the shell has been removed. 

Then with a finer pair of forceps remove the shell- 
membrane ; it will readily come away in strips, torn 
across the long axis of the egg in a somewhat spiral 
fashion. The yolk and embryo will now come into view. 

It is the practice of some simply to break the egg 
across and pour the yolk and white together into a 
basin, very much as the housewife does. We feel sure, 
however, that the extra trouble of the method we 
have given will be more than repaid in the results. 

During this time, and indeed during the whole 
period of the examination of the embryo in situ, the 
basin and its contents must be maintained, either by 
renewal of the salt solution, or by the basin being 
placed on a sand-bath, at about 38**C. 

B. Examination of the blastoderm in situ. 

This may be done with the naked eye, or with a 
simple lens of low power. Observe : — 

E. 16 
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1. Lying across the long axis of the egg, the pellucid 
area, in the middle of which the embryo may be 
obscurely seen as a white streak. 

2. The mottled vojscvlar area, with the blood-vessels 
just beginning to be formed. 

3. The opaque area spreading over the yolk with the 
changes in the yolk around its periphery. 

4. (With a simple lens), the contractions of the heart; 
perhaps the outlines of the head of the embryo may . 
be detected. 

C. Removal of the embryo. 

Plunge one blade of a sharp fine pair of scissois 
through the blastoderm, just outside the outer margin 
of the vascular area, and rapidly carry the incision 
completely round. Until the circle is complete, avoid 
as much as possible any agitation of the liquid in the 
basin. 

With a little trouble, the excised blastoderm may 
now be floated into a watch-glass, care being taken to 
keep it as flat as possible. With a pair of forceps or 
with a needle, aided by gentle shaking, remove the 
piece of vitelline membrane covering the blastoderm. 

If any yolk adheres to the blastoderm, it may with 
a little gentle agitation easily be washed oflF. Some- 
times it is of advantage to suck up the yolk with a 
glass syringe, replacing the fluid removed with clean 
('75 p. c.) salt solution. 

The blastoderm should now be removed from the 
watch-glass to a microscopic glass slide ; since it is 
difficult in the former to prevent the edges of the 
blastoderm from curling up. 

The transference may easily be effected, if both the 
watch-glass and slide are plunged into a basin of dean 
warm salt solution. With a little care, the blasto- 
derm can then be floated from the one to the other, and 
the glass slide, having the blastoderm with its upper 
surface uppermost spread flat upon it, very gently 
raised out of the liquid. 
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A tUa ring of putty may now be placed round the 
blastoderm, a smaJl quantity of salt solution gently 
poured within the ring, and the whole covered with a 
glass slide, which may be pressed down until it is 
sufficiently close to the embryo. The presence of any 
air-bubbles must of course be avoided. 

Provided care be otherwise taken to keep the 
embryo well covered with liquid, the putty ring and 
the coverslip may be dispensed with. They are often 
inconvenient, as when the embryo has to be turned 
upside down. 

The object is now ready for examination with a 
simple lens or with a compound microscope of low 
objective. It is by far the best for the student to 
begin at least with the simple lens. In order that 
everything may be seen at its best, the slide should be 
kept warmed to about 38^ by being plaxied on a 
hot stage. 

3. Surface view of the transparent embryo from 

above. 

The chief points to be observed, are : — 

1. The head-fold, 

2. The indications of the amnion; especially the false 
amnion, or outer amniotic fold. 

3. The neural tube: the line of coalescence of the 
medullary folds, the first cerebral vesicle, the con\- 
mencing optic vesicles, the indications of the second 
and third cerebral vesicles, the as yet open me- 
dullary folds at the tail end. 

4. The heart seen dimly through the neural tube ; note 
its pulsation if present. 

6. The fold of the somatopleure anterior to the heart 
(generally very faintly shewn). 

6. The fold of the splanchnopleure (more distinctly 
seen) : the omphalo-mesaraic veins, 

7. The protovertebrce. 

16—2 
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8. Indications of the omphaUhmesaratc arteries. 

9. The as yet barely formed tail-fold. 

10. The commencing blood-vessels in the pellucid and 
vascular areas. 

E. Surface view of the transparent embryo from 

below. 

The coverslip must now be removed and the glass 
slide again immersed in a vessel of clean salt solution. 
By gently seizing the extreme edge of the opaque 
area with a pair of forceps, no difficulty will be found 
in so floating the blastoderm, as to turn it upside 
down, and thus to replace it on the slide with the 
under surface uppermost. 

The points which most deserve attention in this 
view, are : — 

1. The "heart : its position, its union with the omphalo- 
mesaraic veins, its arterial end. 

2. The fold of the splanchnopleure marking the hind 
limit of the gut ; the omphalo-mesaraic veins run- 
niug along its wings. 

3. The protovertebrce on each side of the neural canal 
behind the heart ; farther back still, the vertebral 
plates not divided into protovertebra3. 

F. T/ie examination of the embryo as an opaqm 

object. 

This should never be omitted. Many points in 
the transparent embryo only become intelligible after 
the examination of it as an opaque object. 

Having removed the putty ring and covershp, if 
previously used, allow the blastoderm so far to become 
dry, that its edge adheres to the glass slide. Care 
must of course be taken that the embryo itself does 
not become at all dry. Place the glass slide with the 
blastoderm extended flat on it, in a shallow vessel 
containing a '1 or '5 per cent, solution of chromic add. 
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K the blastoderm be simply immersed by itself in 
the chromic acid solution, ike edges of the opaque 
area will curl up and hide much of the embryo. The 
method suggested above prevents these inconveni- 
ences. 

The embryo thus hardened and rendered opaque 
by immersion in chromic acid, (a stay of 24 hours in 
the solution will be sufficient) may be removed to a 
watch-glass, containing either some of the solution, or 
plain water, and examined with a simple lens, under 
a strong direct light. The compound microscope wiU 
be found not nearly so advantageous for this purpose 
as the simple lens. A piece of black paper placed under 
the watch-glass, will throw up the lights and shadows 
of the embryo, with benefit. The watch-glass should 
have a flat bottom; or a shallow flat glass cell should 
be used instead. 

a. Looking at the embryo from above, observe : — 

1. The head-fold ; the head distinctly projecting from 
the plane of the blastoderm, and formed chiefly by 
the forebrain and optic vesicles. 

2. The elevation of the medullary canal, and the 
indications of the side walls of the embryo. 

3. The indications of the tail 

4. The Amnion partly covering the head. Tear it open 
with needles. Observe its two folds. 

b. Having turned the blastoderm upside down, 
observe the following points, looking at the embryo 
from below. 

• 1. The hinder limit of the splanchnopleure in the head- 
fold, marking the hind limits of the fore-gut The 
opaque folds now conceal the head almost entirely 
from viev. 

2. The commencing tail-fold, and the shallow boat- 
shaped cavity (of the alimentary canal) between it 
and the head-fold. 

The student should not fail to make sketches of 
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the embryo, both as a transparent, and as an opaqtie 
object, seen from below as well as from above. 
These sketches will be of great service to him when 
he comes to study the sections of the same embryo. 

G. On preparing sections of the embryo. 
1. Hardening. 

a. With chromic acid. 

The embryo must be immersed in the way 
recommended under F, in a solution of the 
strength of '1 p. c. for 24 hours. From this it 
should be removed and placed in a stronger 
solution ('3 p. c.) for another 24 hours. If it then 
appears sufficiently hard, it may be at once 
placed in alcohol of 70 p. c, in which it should 
remain for one day, and then be transferred to 
alcohol of 90 p. c, after remaining in which for 
two days, it should lastly be placed in absolute 
alcohol ; in this it can stay till required for section. 
If the chromic acid has not by this time been com- 
pletely got rid of, the absolute alcohol must be 
changed, till the specimen is entirely free from 
acid. 

h. With picric add. 

The best form for applying the picric acid, is 
that introduced by Dr Kleinenberg. 

With 100 parts of water, make a cold saturated 
solution of picric acid ; add to this two parts of 
concentrated sulphuric acid : filter and add to the 
filtrate three times its bulk of water. 

In this solution of picric acid, the embryo 
must be immersed in the same manner as when 
chromic acid is used {vide F). After remain- 
ing in the acid for ^ve hours, it is to be treated 
successively with weak, strong and absolute alco- 
hol, as was done in the case of the chromic add. 
Still more difficulty will probably be found in 
getting rid of the picric acid, than was found to 
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be the case with the chromic acid, and the 
alcohol will probably have to be changed several 
times. 

c. With osmic acid. 

Immerse the embryo in a '5 p. c. solution of 
osmic acid; leave it in this, covered arid in the 
dark, for 2J hours, and then place the embryo in 
absolute alcohol, taking care completely to get 
rid of the acid by washing several times with 
alcohol. 

The osmic acid method has the advantage of 
being simpler than the others, and also of leaving 
the cells in a more natural condition. Its dis- 
advantages are, that it is less certain, and further, 
that it is necessary to cut sections of the embryo 
the next day after it has been placed in the spirit. 
Otherwise it becomes too brittle ; the sections are 
then not so easy to make, and not so good. It has 
the further disadvantage that the outlines of the 
individual cells are not so clearly brought out as 
with the other two reagents. 

Absolute alcohol has also been employed as a 
hardening reagent, but is by no means so good 
as the reagents recommended above. 

2. Staining. 

In most cases it will be found of advantage to 
stain the embryo. The best method of doing this, 
is to stain the embryo as a whole, rather than to 
stain the individual sections after they have been 
cut. 

Either carmine or haematoxylin may be em- 
ployed. For carmine, Beales' or some other alco- 
holic solution is the best. Into this the embryo 
may be removed directly from the absolute alcohol, 
left in the carmine for 24 hours, and then placed 
again in absolute alcohol for another 24 hours 
before being cut. 

The best solution of haBmatoxylin, one for which 
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we are indebted to Dr Eleinenberg, is made in the 
following way, 

1. Make a saturated solution of crystallized calcium 
chloride in 70 p. c alcohol, and add alum to 
saturation. 

2. Make also a saturated solution of alum in 70 p. c. 
alcohol, and add 1 to 2 in the proportion of 1 :8. 

3. To the mixture of 1 and 2 add a few drops of a 
barely alkaline saturated solution of hsematoxy- 
lin. 

The embryo may be removed into this directly 
from the absolute alcohol, lefb in it for 5 hours 
and placed back again in absolute alcohol for 24 
hours. 

Neither the carmine nor the haematoxylin will 
stain if the embryo is not quite free from acid. 

Only the chromic or picric acid specimens re- 
quire to be stained. It is however possible to stain 
the osmic acid specimens with haematoxylin. 

3. Imbedding. 

It is hardly possible to obtain satisfactory sec- 
tions of embryos, without employing the method of 
imbedding now so largely employed in histological 
studies. 

The substances most generally used, are: — 

1. Paraffin, obtained by heating together five parts 
of solid paraffin with one part of piaraffin oil and 
one part of pig's lard. 

2. Wax and oil, made by heating together three parts 
of common white wax and one of olive-oiL 

3. Spermacetif obtained by heating together very 
thoroughly four parts of spermaceti and one of 
cocoa butter, or four parts of spermaceti and one 
of castor oil. 

[4. Ghim, The above substances are all liquid when 
warm* and become solid when cold. When a 
solution of gum is used as an imbedding mediomi 
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it must be hardened with alcohoL We cannot 
however recommend this substance for embiyos. 
For the method of employing it, see Hand-book 
for the Physiological Laboratory, p. 92.] 

The exact consistency of these various mixtures 
should be made to vary according to the solidity 
of the embryo, by increasing or diminishing the 
various constituents. 

From a cold solid mass of one of the mix- 
tures, cut a cubical block (about an inch cube), 
and on one surface make a shallow cavity, large 
enough to receive the blastoderm. Having widi 
a morsel of blotting-paper removed all superfluous 
alcohol from the blastoderm place it quite flat 
in the cavity just made, and gently pour over it 
some of the mixture sufficiently heated to have 
become liquid (care being taken, of course, that 
it is not too hot). With a heat^ needle, remove 
any bubbles that may make their appearance ; and 
make on the block, as a guide in cutting the sections, 
a mark of the exact position of the embryo. It is 
sometimes of advantage to transfer the embryo from 
the alcohol to some oil of cloves (when the wax and 
oil is used, or to some creosote, when the paraffin is 
employed), and to allow it to become saturated 
with that substance, before placing it in the block. 
The adhesion of the imbedding material to the 
object imbedded, is thus rendered more complete. 

This method serves fairly well, when there are 
no cavities in the object into which it is necessary 
for the mixture to penetrate. When these exist, 
the following method (again Dr Kleinenberg's) will 
be found the most satisfactory. 

Remove the object from the absolute alcohol 
and place it directly into Bergamot oil, and leave it 
there, till the oil has completely penetrated through 
it. In the mean time, prepare a small paper box, 
by bending up the sides and folding in the comers 
of a piece of stiff paper, and pour on the bottom of 
it a thin coating of the mixture of spermaceti and 
castor oiL When this has become solid, place the 
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embryo flat upon it, having removed as much super- 
fluous Bergamot oil as possible, and then pour in 
some more of the spermaceti mixture, which should 
• be as hot as can be used without injuring the object 
With a hot needle, move the object about so as to 
get rid of all air bubbles, and to assist the sperma- 
ceti in penetrating all parts of the embryo. Finally, 
before the spermaceti becomes solid, place the 
embryo in the position required for sul^equently 
making sections; and when the whole becomes 
solid, make a mark over the position of the embryo. 
It is better to soak the object in the hot spermaceti 
before finally imbedding it, but the manipulation of 
this is rather difficult with embryos of this age. 

If successfully imbedded, the spermaceti will be 
found to have penetrated through and through the 
embryo ; and the method has the great merit of per- 
mitting the imbedding medium to be quite easily 
dissolved away from the sections, by a few minutes' 
immersion in a mixture of four parts of turpentine 
to one of creosote. With the other imbedding 
materials of which we have spoken, this cleaning 
of the sections is very troublesome and difficult, and 
liable to result in injury to the specimens. 

■ 

4. Cutting Sections. 

When the imbedding block is cold pare away 
the edges and then gradually slice it away until the 
edge of the area opaca appears. The sections must 
then be made more carefully, and each one ex- 
amined till the actual body of the embryo is arrived 
at. 

It is best to begin with transverse vertical 
sections which may commence either at the tail or 
head end. The latter is preferable, since the bit 
which is last cut is apt to slip. 

A section instrument may be used ; but we our- 
selves very much prefer a simple razor provided 
with heavy fixed handle {i.e. with no hinge) held 
in the hand. > 
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In any case the cutting-blade sboald for the 
first method of imbedding be kept freely wetted 
with spini; and each section, as it is made, carefully 
floated on to a glass slide and then, the spirit 
having been removed, mounted in glycerine, or 
treated with creosote or oil of cloves and turpentine 
and mounted in balsam or dammar. It is well to 
guard the section with a small diaphragm of paper 
placed imder the cover-slip. 

When the object has been imbedded in sper- 
maceti in the way recommended above, the block 
of spermaceti and the razor should be moistened 
with olive oil and not with spirit. The sections 
must be floated from the razor on to the glass 
slip in the ordinary way and then treated with a 
mixture of turpentine (4 parts) and creosote (1 
part) till all the oil and the spermaceti are removed. 
They may then be mounted in Canada balsam or 
dammar in the usual way. Even when the other 
methods of imbedding spoken of above are adopted, 
it will frequently be found advantageous to moisten 
the razor with creosote or oil of cloves rather than 
with spirit 

Whichever method be followed, a series of sec- 
tions, each as thin as possible, should be obtained 
and carefully numbered, from head to tail or vice 
versa. They should at first at least all be retained 
for study, and not even the fragmentary ones 
thrown away, these being often the most instructive. 

The following transverse sections will perhaps 
be the most instructive. 

1. . Through the optic vesicles, shewing the optic stalks. 

2. Through the hind-brain, shewing the auditory sacs. 

3. Through the middle of the heart, shewing its rela- 
tions to the splanchnopleure and alimentary canal. 

4. Through the point of divergence of the splanchno- 
pleure folds, shewing the venous roots of the heart. 

5. Through the dorsal region, shewing the medullary 
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canal, protovertebrse and commencing cleavage d 
the mesoblast. 

6. Through a point where the medullary canal is still 
open/ shewing the mode in which its closing takes 
place. 

A good series of transverse sections having been 
obtained, longitudinal vertical ones may be made 
in a similar manner. These are however much 
more difficult to manage ; and are moreover chiefly 
of use to compare with the transverse ones. 

GG. Preservation of the embryo as a whole. 

Embryos of this or an earlier day may be easily 
preserved whole as microscopic objects; but the value 
of such preparations is very slight, and they are per- 
haps not worth the trouble. The best method is 
probably to place the embryos in the picric acid 
solution for a short time, and then successively in 
weak, strong and absolute alcohol and finally to mount 
them, in glycerine or, after staining and treatment 
with oil of cloves, in balsam. For shewing some 
points, treatment with osmic acid for a short time and 
then with alcohol and finally with glycerine may be 
adopted. 

Whole embryos of a later date cannot be satis- 
factorily preserved as microscopic objects. 

III. Examination of an Embryo of about 48—50 hours. 

A. Opening the egg — as in II. A. 

B. Examination of the blastoderm in situ. 

Observe 

1. The form of the emhryo, which is much more 
distinct than at the earlier stage. 

2. The heating of the heart* 

3. The general features of the cirGuiUUion^ 
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Z. Remwcd of the embryo from the yolk^ as in 

II. C. 

D. Surface view of the transparent embryo from 

above. 

Notice: — 

1. Oeneral farm of the embryo. 
o. Commencing cranial flexure, 
h. The tail and side folds, 

2. Amnion, Notice the inner and outer (false amnion) 
limbs and remove them with a needle. When the 
amnion has been removed the features of the 
embryo will .be much more clearly visible. 

3. The organs of sense, 

a. Eye, Formation of the lens already nearly 
completed. 

h. Auditory involution, now a deep sac with a 
narrow opening to the exterior. 

4. The hrain, 

a. The vesicles of the fore-, mid^, and Ai/id-brain. 

b. The two cerebral lobes, which have been budded 
off from the fore-brain. 

* 

C, The- cranial flexure taking place at the mid- 
brain. 

E. Transparent embryo from below. 
Manipulation as in II. E. 

Notice: — 

1. The increase of the head- folds of the somatopleure 
and splanchnopleure, especially the latter, and the 
commencement of these folds at the tail. 
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2. The now GQ-shaped heart; for further particulan 
vide Chap. IV. § 18. 

3. The commencing 1st and 2nd visceral clefts aud 
the aortic arches, 

4. The circulation of the yolk sa<), vide Fig. 23. Make 
out all the points there shewn and ascertain 
by examination that what have been called the 
veins and arteries in that figure, are truly such. 

F. TAe embryo as an opaque object. 
Treatment as in II. F. 

From above : 

Observe the ar^'mm^ which is a very conspicuous 
object, and remove it with needles if not done pre- 
viously. The eoctemal form of the brain and the 
auditory sac appear very distinctly. 

From below: 

Observe the nature of the head- and taiUfolds, 
which are much more easily understood from the 
opaque than from the transparent embryos. 

Observe also the alimentary canal, the widely open 
hind end of the fore-gut, and the front end of the as 
yet very shoi*t hind-gut, 

G. Sections. 

Manipulation as in II. G. The embryo can still 
be stained as a whole. 

The more important sections to be preserved, are. 

1. Through optic lobes, shewing : 

a. The formation of the lens. 

6. The involution of the primary optic vesicle. 

c. The constriction, especially from above, of the 
optic stalk« 
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2. Through aoditoiy sac, shewing: 
Ow Auditoiy sac still open. 

b. The thin roof and thick sides of the hind-brain« 

c. Notochord. 

d. Heart 

e. Closed alimentary canaL 

3. Through dorsal region, shewing the general appwir- 
ance of a section of an embryo at this stage, which 
should be compared with a similar section of the 
earlier staga 

It shews: 

a. The commencement of the side folds ; the 
alimentary canal still however open below. 

J. The WolflSan duct lying close under the epiblast 
on the outside of the protovertebrae. 

c. The notochord with the aortas on each side. 

IV. Examination of an Embryo at the end of the third 

day. 

A. Opening the eggy as in II. A. 

B. Examination of the blastoderm in situ. 

Observe: — 

1. The great increase of the vascular area both in size 
and distinctness. The circulation is now better 
seen in situ than after the blastoderm has been 
removed. 

2. That the embryo now lies completely on its left 
side and that it is only connected with the yolk-sac 
by a somewhat broad stalk. 

C. Removal of the embryo. See 1 1. C. 

It is now unnecessary to remove the whole of the 
blastoderm with the embryo; indeed it is better to 
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cut away the vascular area unless it is wanted for 
examination. 

D, Surface view of the transparent embryo. 

Since the embryo now lies on its side we shall 
not have to speak of the view from above and below. 
The views from the two sides differ chiefly as to the 
appearance of the heart. 

The embryo (freed from the blastoderm and the 
amnion) is to be floated on to a glass slide in the 
usual way. It is necessary to protect it while under 
examination, with a cover-slip, which must not be 
allowed to compress it. To avoid this, we have found 
it a good plan to support the cover-slip at one end 
only, since by moving it about when thus supported, 
a greater or less amount of pressure can be appUed 
at will to the object. 

The details which can at this stage be seen in a 
transparent embryo are very numerous and we re- 
commend the student to try and verify everything 
shewn in Fig. 24. Amongst the more important and 
obvious points to be noticed are 

1. The increase of the cranial flexure and the body- 
flexure, 

2. The condition of the hrain. The mid-brain now 
forms the most anterior point of the head. 

The fore-brain consists of the inconspicuous 
vesicle of the third ventricle and the two large 
cerebral lobes. 

The hind-brain consists of a front portion, the 
cerebellum with a thickened roof; and a hinder 
portion, the fourth ventricle with a very thin and 
delicate roof. 

3. Organs of sense. 

The eye especially is now in a very good state 
to observe. The student may refer to Fig. 31, 
and the description there given. 
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The ear-vesicle will be seen either just closing 
or completely closed. 

• 4. In the region of the heart attention must also be 
paid to: 

a. The visceral clefts. 

K The investing-marss, i.e. the growth of mesoblast 
taking place around the end of the notochord. 

c. . The condition of the heart. 

5. In the region of the body the chief points to be 
observed are; 

a. The increase in the number of the protovertebrce. 

h. The Wolffian duct, which can be seen as a streak 
along the outer side of the hinder protovertebrae. 

c. The allantois, which is now a small vesicle lying 
between the folds of the somatopleure and 
splanchnopleure at the hind end of the body, but 
as yet hardly projects beyond the body cavity. 

F. The embryo as an opaque object 
Preparation as in II. F. 

The general form of the embryo can be very satis- 
factorily seen when it is hardened and examined as 
an opaque object ; but the most important points to be 
made out at this stage in the hardened specimens are 
those connected with the visceral clefts and folds and 
the mouth. 

If the amnion has not been removed it will be 
necessary to pick it completely away with needles. 
Without further preparation a view of the visceral 
folds and clefts may be obtained from the side; but a 
far more instructive view is that from below, in order 
to gain which the following method may be adopted. 

Pour a small quantity of melted black wax (made 
by mixing together lampblack and melted wax) into 
a watch-glass, using just enough to cover the bottom 
of the glass. While still soft make a small depression 
in the wax with the rounded end of a pen-holder or 
handle oi a paint-brush and allow the wax to cooU 
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In the meantime cut off the bead of the hardened 
embryo by a sharp clean transverse incision carried 
just behind the visceral clefts, transfer it to the watdi- 
glass and cover it with wat^r or spirit. By a little 
manipulation the head of the embryo may now be 
shifted into the small depression in the wax, and thus 
be made to assume any required position. It should 
then be examined with a simple lens under a strong 
reflected light, and a drawing made of it. 

When the head is placed in the proper position, 
the following points may easily be seen. 

1. The opening of the mouth bounded below by the 
Jirst pair of visceral folds, and commencing to be 
enclosed above by the now very small buds which 
are the rudiments of the superior maxillary pro- 
cesses. Compare Fig. 38. 

2. The second and third visceral arches and clefts. 

3. The nasal pits. 

G. Sections. Manipulation as in II. G. 

The embryo can still be stained as a whole. 
The most important sections are : — 

1. Through the eyes in the three planes, vide Fig. 
30, D. E. F. 

2. Through the auditory sac. 

3. Through the dorsal region, shewing the general 
changes which have taken place. 

Amongst these, notice 

a. The changes of the protovertebrce: the commencing 
formation of the muscle-plates. 

h. The position of the Wolffian duct and the forma- 
tion of the germinal epithelium. 

c. The a^yrUB and the cardinal veins. 

d. The great increase in depth and relative diminu- 
tion in "bresAtla. oi \3£i^ ^^cJCvotl* 
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Thraminafcioii of an Embryo of the Fourth Day, 

A. Opening the egg, as in II. A. 

Great care will be required not to injure the blas- 
toderm, which now lies close to the shell-membrane. 

B. Examination in situ. Observe : — 
!• The now conspicuous amnion. 

2. The aMantois, a small, and as yet hardly vascular 
vesicle, beginning to project from the embryo into 
the space between the true and the false amnion. 

3. The rapidly narrowing sormtic stalk 

C. Removal of the embryo^ as in 11. C and IV. C. 

The remarks made in the latter place apply with 
still greater force to an embryo of the fourth and 
succeeding days. 

D. Surface view of the transparent embryo. For 
manipulation, vide IV. D. 

The points to be observed are : — 

1. The formation of the jifth^ seventh, and ninth cranial 
nerves. 

To observe these, a small amount of pressure is 
advantageous. 

. 2. The formation of the fourth visceral cleft, and the 
increase in size of the superior maxillary process, 

3. The formation of the nasal pits and grooves, 

4. The great relative growth of the cerebral lobes and 
the formation of the pineal gland from the roof 
of the vesicle of the third ventricle. 

5. The great increase in the investing mass. 

6. The formation and growth of the muscle-plaies, 
which can now be easily seen from the exterior. 

7« The aUantois, Make out its position and mode of 
opening into the alimentary cana^ 
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F. The embryo as an opaque object Manipulation 
as II. F. For mode of examination vik 
IV. F. 

The view of the mouth from underneath, shewing 
the nasal pit and grooves, the superior and inferior 
maxillary processes and the other visceral folds and 
clefts, is very instructive at this stage. Compare 
Fig. 48. 

G. Sections. Manipulation as in II. G. 

A slightly stronger solution of chromic acid may 
be used than for the younger embryos. 

The student 'v\dll most probably find tbat he can 
still stain the embryo as a whole, especially if he 
employs hsematoxylin. If this cannot be done, tlie 
sections must be stained individually after being cut. 
The most important sections are, 

1. Through the eyes, 

2. Transverse section immediately behind the visceral 
arches, shewing the origin of the lungs, 

3. Transverse section just in front of the umbilical 
stalk, shewing the origin of the liver. 

4. Transverse section at about the centre of the dorsal 
region, to shew the general features of the fourth 
day. Compare Fig. 47. 

Amongst the points to be noticed in this section, are 

a. Muscle-plates. 

6. Spinal nerves and ganglia. 

c. Wolffian duct and bodies. 

d. Muller's duct. 

e. Mesentery. 

/. Commencing changes in the spinal cord. 

5. Section passing through the opening of the allantois 
into the alimentary canal. 

For the points to be observed in embryos of the 
fiftli and siztb. days, the student must consult the 
chapters devoteA. \o \ko%^ di^j^. 
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In the hardened specimens, especial attention 
should be paid to the changes which take place in 
the parts forming the boundaries of the mouth. 

In making sections, it will probably be found 
impossible to stain the embryo as a whole; in 
this case, the individual sections must be stained 
separately. 

YI. Examination of a Blastoderm of 20 hours. 
A» Opening the egg, as in II. A. 

B. Examination in situ. 

It will not be found possible to make out anything 
very satisfactory from the examination of a blasto- 
derm in situ at this age. The student will however 
not fail to notice the halones, which can be seen 
forming concentric rings round the blastoderm. 

' C. Removal of the embryo. 

Two methods of hardening can be adopted at 
this age. One of these involves the removal of the 
blastoderm from the yolk, as in II. C. In the other 
case, the yolk is hardened as a whole. The latter 
of these is the most satisfactory method for sections ; 
but if employed, the embryo cannot be viewed as a 
transparent object. 

In the cases where the blastoderm is removed 
from the yolk, the manipulation is similar to that 
described under II. C, with the exception of more 
care being required in freeing the blastoderm from 
the vitellme membrane. 

•J). Surface view transparent, from above. 
Observe : — 

1. The medullary groove between the two medullary 
folds, whose hind ends diverge to enclose between 
them the end of the primitive groove, 

2. The head-fold at the end of the medullary groove. 

3. The one or two pairs of protovertehrce flanking 
the medullary groove. 
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4 The notochord as an opaque streak along the floor 
of the medullary groove. 

E. Surface view transparent^ from below. 

Same points to be seen as from above, but less 
clearly. 

F. Embryo as an opaque object. 

As an opaque object, whether the embryo is hard- 
ened in situ or after being removed from the yolk, 
the same points are to be seen as when it is viewed 
as a transparent object, with the exception of the 
notochord and proto vertebrae (vide D). The various 
grooves and folds are however seen with far greater 
clearness. 

G. Sections. 

Two methods of hardening may be employed; 
(1) with the embryo in situ, (2) after it has been 
removed. 

To harden the blastoderm in situ the yolk must 
be hardened as a whole. After opening the egg either 
leave the yolk in the egg-shell or pour it out into a 
Berlin capsule; in any case freeing it as much as 
possible from the white, and taking especial care to 
remove the more adherent layer of white which im- 
mediately surrounds the yolk. 

Place it in a weak solution of chromic acid (first 
of '1 p. a and then of '5 p.c.) with the blastoderm upper- 
most and leave it in that position for two or three days. 

Care must be taken that the yolk does not roll 
about ; the blastoderm must not be allowed to alter 
its position: otherwise it may be hard to find it when 
everything has become opaque. If at the end of the 
second day the blastoderm is not sufficiently hard, 
the strength of the solution should be increased and 
the specimen left in it for another day. 

After it has become hardened by the chromic acid, 
the yolk should be washed with water and treated 
successively with weak and strong spirit, vide IL G. 
After it has been in the strong spirit (90 p. c.) for two 
days, the viteffino xaexc^iasi^ tqjkj \ii^ ^a&Ss.^ ^^Rfs3ss^<^€ 
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and the blastoderm and embryo will be found in 
situ. The portion of the yolk containing them must 
then be sliced off with a sharp i*azor, and placed in 
absolute alcohol. 

The staining^ &c. may be effected in the ordinary 
way. 

K osmic acid, which we believe will be foimd 
especially serviceable for these early stages, is em- 
ployed, it will be necessary to remove the blastoderm 
fro^i the yolk before treating it with the reagent. 

The following transverse sections are the most im- 
portant at this stage : 

1. Through the medullary groove, shewing 

a. The medullary folds with the thickened meso- 
blast. 

m 

h. The notochord under the medullary groove, 
a The commencing cleavage of the mesobUisL 

2. A section through the region where the medullary 
folds diverge, to enclose the end of the primitive 
groove, shewing the greatly increased width of the 
medullary groove, but otherwise ho real alteration 
in the arrangement of the parts. 

3. A section through the front end of the primitive 
groove with the so-called axis cord underneath it, 
while on each side of it are still to be seen the 
medullary folds. 

4. A section through the primitive groove behind this 
point, shewing the typical characters of the primitive 
groove. 

711. Examination of an nnincubated Blastoderm. 

A. Opening the egg. Vide 11. A. 

B. Examination of the blastoderm in situ. 

Observe the central white spot and the peripheral 
more transparent portion of the blastoderm and the 
halones around it. 
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C. Removal of the blastoderm. Vide VI. C. 

With the unincubated blastoderm still greater care 
is required in removal than with the 20 hours' blasto- 
derm, and there is no special advantage in doing so 
unless it is intended to harden it with osmic acid. 

D. Stcrface view transpare^tt from above. 
Observe the absence of the central opacity. 

E. Surface view transparent from underneath. 
Nothing further to be observed than from above. 

F. As aft opaque object. 

There is nothing to be learnt from this. 

G. Sectio7ts. 

Manipulation as in VI. G* 

Only one section is required, viz. one taken through. 
, the centre of the blastoderm, shewing: 

a. The distinct epiblast. 

h. The lower layer cells not as yet differentiated 
into mesoblaet and hypoblast. 

c. The thickened edge of the blastoderm. 

d. The segmentation cavity smd formative cells. 

YIII. Examination of the process of Segmentation. 

To observe the process of segmentation it will be 
found necessary to kill a number of hens which are 
laying regularly. The best hens lay once every 24f 
hours, and by observing the time they usually lay (and 
they generally lay pretty regularly about tlie same 
time), a fair guess may be made beforehand as to 
the time the ^gg has been in the oviduct. By this 
means a series of eggs at the various stages of seg- 
mentation, may usually be obtained without a great 
unnecessary sacrifice of hens. For making sections, 
the yolk must in all cases be hardened as a whole, 
which may be done a& T^QiTKai<ssA<A \s\. YL G^ 
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Chromic acid is an excellent reagent for this and it 
will be found very easy to make good sections. 

In the sections especial attention should be paid, 

1. To the first appearance of nuclei in the segments, 
and their character. 

2. To the appearance of the horizontal furrows. 

3. As to whether new segments continue to be formed 
outside the limits of the germinal disc, or whether 
the fresh segmentation merely concerns the already 
formed segments. 

4. In the later stages, to the smaller central and larger 
peripheral segments, both containing nucleL 

For surface views, the germinal disc, either fresh 
or after it has been hardened, can be used. In 
both cases it should be examined by a strong 
reflected light The chief point to be noticed is the 
more rapid segmentation of the central than of the 
peripheral spheres. 

1. Examination of the later changes of the Embryo. 

For the later stages, and especially for the develop- 
ment of the skull and the vascular system of the body 
of the chick, it will be found necessary to dissect the 
embryo. This can be done either with the fresh 
embryo or more advantageously with embryos which, 
have been preserved in spirit. 

If the embryos are placed while still living into 
spirit a natural injection may be obtained. And such 
an injection is the best for following out the arrange- 
ment of the blood-vessels. 

Sections of course will be available for study, 
especially when combined with dissections. 

Study of the development of the Blood-vessels. 

Observations on this subject must be made with 
blastoderms of between 30 — 40 hours. These are to 
be removed from the egg, in the usual way (vide II. A. 
and C.) spread out over a glass slip and examined 
from below, vide II. E. 
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The blastoderm when under examination must be 
protected by a cover-slip with the usual precautions 
against pressure and evaporation, and a hot stage 
must also be employed. 

Fresh objects so prepared require to be examined 
with a considerable magnifying power (400 to 800 
diameters). From a series of specimens between 30 
and 40 hours old all the points we have mentioned in 
Chapter rv. § 6 can without much difficulty be observed. 

Especial attention should be paid in the earlier 
specimens to the masses of nuclei enveloped in proto- 
plasm and connected with each other by protoplasmic 
processes ; and in the later stages to the conversion of 
these nuclei into blood corpuscles and of the proto- 
plasmic processes into capillaries, with cellular walk 

Blastoderms treated in the following ways may be 
used to corroborate the observations made on the 
fresh ones. 

1. With gold chloride. 

Immerse the blastoderm in gold chloride ("5 p.c.) 
for one minute and then wash with distilled water 
and mount in glycerine and examine. 

By this method of preparation, the nuclei and 
protoplasmic processes are rendered more distinct, 
without the whole being rendered too opaque for 
observation. 

The blastoderm after the application of the gold 
chloride should become a pale straw colour ; & it 
becomes in the least purple, the reagent has been 
applied for too long a time, 

2. With potassium bichromate. 

Immerse in a 1 p. c. solution for one day and then 
mount in glycerine. 

3. With osmic add. 

Immerse in a '5 p. c. solution for half an hour and 
then in absolute alcohol for a day, and finally 
mount in glycerine. 
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A. 

Afaitabsieff, 64, 71, •J2. 
Air-chamber, 12. 
Albumen, 13. 
Aliethmoid cartilage, 236. 
Alimentary canal, 61. 
Alinasal cartilages, 227, 231, 236. 
Aliseptal cartilf^es, 231, 236. 
Alispbenoid, 232. 
Allantoic arteries, 168. 
Allantoic veins, 210. 
Allantois, 41, 147 — 150, 174, 201, 
202, 203. 

Amnion, 39—41, 57i ^S* I4i» 20i> 

202 ; cavity of, 40. 
Amniotic fluid, 41 ; sac, 41. 
Annul! fibrosi, 158. 
Anterior fissure, 186, 187. 
Anus, 183. 
Aorta, dorsal, 121 ; primitive aortse, 

66, 79. 
Aortic arches, 81, 121, 213, 217, 218. 
Aquapendente, Fabbiciub of, 2. 
AqueductuB vestibuli, iii, 115. 
Aroa opaca, 16, 18; pellucida, 16. 
Abibtotle, 2. 

Arteries collaterales colli, 217. 
Arterial arches, 168, 169; arterial 

system, 213 — 220. 
Arteries; allantoic 168; iliac 168, 

214; omphalo-mesaraic 66, 80, 168, 

202, 214; subclavian 217; umbilical 

168 ; vertebral 217. 
Auricles, 63, 79, 173. 
Axis-cord, 48. 

B. 

Babuohin, 106. 
Babb. See Von Babb. 
Basibranchial, 230. 
Basi-hyal, 230. 



Basioccipital, 236. 

Basipterygoid, 236. 

Basisphenoid, 231. 

Basisphenoidal ossicles, 235. 

Basitemporals, 232, 235, 236. 

Beak, 205. 

Blastoderm, 5, 14, 16 — 18, 174, 24I9 
242, 252 ; of 20 hours, 261 ; unin- 
cubated 263. 

Blood-vessels, 66 — 72; study of de- 
velopment of, 265, 266. 

Body-folds, 31. 

BOETTCHEB, II3, 114,116. 

Bone; metatarsal 176; occipital 227 ; 

tarsal, 176. 
Bonnet, 4. 
bobnhauft, i49, 162. 
Branchial clefts, 119. 
Branchial fold, 119. 
Bulbus arteriosus, 63, 79, 123, 173, 

190—194, 214, 215. 



C. 



Canal ; alimentary 61; semicircular, 

115- 
Gansdes Botalli, 219, 220. 

Canalis auricularis, 1 23, 1 72 ; reunions, 
III. 

Capsules, periotic, 227. 

Cardinal veins, 124. 

Carotids, 169, 213. 

Carpals, 175, 176. 

Carpo-metacarpus, 175. 

Carpus, 175. 

Cartilage, 230^232 ; aliethmoid 236 ; 
alinasal227, 231, 236; aliseptal 231, 
236; ethmoido-nasal 236; ethmo- 
presphenoid 235, 236; Meckel's, 
179, 182, 229, 230; paired rods of, 
227 ; pre-nasal^ 231, 232. 
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Cartilage-bone, 178. 

Cartilaginous rodfi, 128; skeleton, 

«o6 ; Bkuil, 330—2 33. 
Cavity of the amnion, 40. 
Cell-mass, intermediate, 82, 136, 161, 

165. 
Centrale, 176. 
Cerato-branchial, 230. 
Cerato-hyals, 230. 
Cerebellum, 93. 
Cerebral vesicles, 58 — 60. 
ChalazoB, 13. 

Change of position of embryo, 87. 
Chorion, 32, 42, 203. 
Choroid, 102. 
Choroidal fissure, 99 — lor. 
CicatricuJa, 14. See Blastoderm. 
Circulation, 79, 81, 168—173, 220 — 

«23- 
Clabkb, Lockhart, 155, 185, 187; 

L. C, 186. 
Cleavage of the mesoblast, 38, 57, 65, 

202, 203. 
Clefts; branchial, 119; visceral, 119, 

204. 
Clinoid walls 231. 
Cochlea, iii, 112. 
Condyle, occipital, 230, 233, 236. 
Cones, 106. 
Coni vasculosi, 167. 
Corpora bigemina, 93. 
CoBTi, rods of, 117. 
CosTE, 22, 181. 
Cranial flexure, 78, 87, 89, 143; 

cranial nerves, 137, 138, 147. 
Cranium, 177 — 179, 225 — 238. 
Crura cerebri, 93. 
Curvature of the body, 87. 
Gutting sections, 250 — 252. 

D. 

Dabests, 15. 

Desoehet, membrane of, 102. 
Descent of the ovum, 21. 
Digits, 175. 
Disc, germinal, 19. 
Discus proligerus, 19. 

DOBBYNIN, 125, 148, 149. 
DoLLINGEB, 5. 

Dorking fowls, 176. 

Dorsal aorta, 121. 

Duct of Miiller, 162, 163, 168; urn- 

bilical duct, 143, 1 74. See Wolffian 

duct. 



Ductus arteriosi, 219; Botalli, 219; 
oochlearis, iii, X15; Cuvieri, 124, 
i7i;venosus, 123, 170, 210. 

Duodenum, 128. 

DuBST, 50, 78, 82, 91, 156. 

E. 

!Ear, 78, 1 11, 117. 237- 

Ectosteal ossification, 233, 237. 

Ectostosis, 233. 

Egg-sheU, II. 

Elbow, 175. 

Embryo as an opaque object, 245, 
254, 257, 260, 262; of the third 
day, exanunation of, 252 — 258; of 
the fourth day, 259 — 261. 

Embryology, meaning of, i. 

Embryonic sac, 35 ; shield, 44. 

Endostosis, 233. 

Epiblast, 27, 44, 56, 197. 

Epididymis, 167. 

Epigenesis, 3. 

Epiotio, 238. 

Episkeletal muscles, 159. 

Epithelium, germinal, 160, 165. 

Ethmoid, 237. 

Ethmoido-nasal cartilage, 236. 

Ethmo-presphenoid cartil^^e, 235, 
236; plate, 231. 

Eustachian valve, 195. 

Evolution, 3. 

Examination of the blastoderm in 
situ, 241, 242, 252, 255. 

Exoccipital plates, 236* 

Exoccipitals, 230. 

Eye, 117. 

Eyeball, 94* 



F* 



Fabbioius, 2, 3. 

Feathers, 205. 

Fenestra ovale, 232 ; rotundum, 232* 

Fenestrse, 236. 

Fibulare, 176. 

Fissure ; anterior, 186, 187 ; choroidal, 

99 — loi ; posterior, 187. 
Foetal appendages, 201. 
Foot, 175, 176. 

Foramen ovale, 194; occipital, 227. 
Fore-brain, 78, 91, 
Foregut, 62, 
Formative cells, 17, 26, 44, 
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ntiicle^ 94. 
[alleri, 172. 

bsal process, i90^ T45. 

G. 

ler, 133. 

ganglion, 147. 

OB, I54» 157, '58, 228, 229. 
idge, 164. 

disc, 19 ; epithelium, 160, 

pot, 20 ; vesicle, 20. 

ineal, 91. 

aryngeal nerve, 147. 

25»bO»72, 93, 128, 129, 131, 

^7- 

follicle, 166, 167. 

umn, 184, 185 ; grey matter, 

85, 186, 187, 189. 



H. 

KjVm, solution of, 247, 248. 

52. 

4, 5- 
75, 176. 
ag, 246, 247. 

, 2, 3- 
112, 155- 

fi* 29, 33, 34, 48, 57. 

53—66, 122, 123, 172, 173, 

196. 

egg, structure of, 11 — 19; 

es in, before it is laid, 19 — 26. 

, 82. 

veins, 210. 

, 133. 

•ain, 78, 93. 

', 48, 52, 55, 64, 68, 71, 72, 

3, 124, 134, I49> I53> ^56, 

168. 

Seyleb, 15. 

f, 76, 90, 137, i59» >79» 181, 
228. 

ist, 27, 45» 5i> 56, 198' 
lysis cerebri, 91. 

I. 

teries, 168, 314. 
ing, 248 — 250. 
aon, ^7 — 42. 



Incubators, 239, 240. 

Infundibulum, 91, 92. 

Intermediate cell-mass, 82, 136, 161, 

1^5- 
Intermedium, 175, 176. 

Investing mass, 177, 178, 225 — 227. 

Iter a tertio ad quartum ventriculum, 

93- 

J. 

Jaeoeb, 158. 
Jugal, 235. 
Jugular vein, 207. 

K. 

Kapfp, 167. 

Kidneys, permanent, 163, 164. 
Klein, 65, 72. 

Kleinenbebo, 246, 248, 249. 
Knee, 175. 

KOELLIKEB, 6, 71, 82, 10 1, loS, 133^ 

134, 159, 181. 

KUPFFEB, 163. 

L. 

Lacrymals, 237. 

Laminae dorsales, 48. 

Lateral column, 186, 187. 

Lateral folds, 76; plate, 54; lateral 

ventricle, 91. 
Lens, 98, 107, 108, 
Lens-capsule, 108, 109. 
Leopold, 167. 

LlEBEBKUEHN, 98, TGI, 102, I07, I08. 

Ligamentum suspensorium, 158. 
Limbs, 143, 145, 174, 175. 
Liquor amnii, 41. 

Liver, 131— 1 33- 
Lungs, 129 — 131. 
Lung-vesicle, primary, 131. 

M. 

Malpighi, 3. 

Malpighian bodies, 164. 

Mandibular arch, 230. 

Manus, 175, 176. 

Marginal process, 233- 

Maxillse, 120. 

Maxillares, 233. 

Maxillary processes, 179, aag» 

Maxillo-palatine, 935, 

Meatus yenosus, 123, 169^ acg. 
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Hecksl'8 oartiUge^ 179, 183, 999, 

MedullA oblongata, 93. 

Medullary canal, 53; foldi, 37, 48, 

57 ; groove, 48, 57. 
Membrana limitans externa, 106. 
Membrane of Descemet, 102; of 

Reismer, 112; yitelline membrane 

13, 30. 
Membrane-bones, 178, 233, 337, 338. 
Membranous labyrinth, 1 1 1 — 113. 
Meniscus, 158. 
Mesenteric veins, 171, 3 10. 
Mesentery, 127. 

Mesoblast, 27, 45» 5^* 196, 198, 199. 
Metacarpals, 175, 176. 
Metatarsal bones, 176. 
Metatarsus, 176. 
Mid-brain, 78, 93, 145. 
M1E8OHEB, 15. 
Mouth, 179, 182, 183. 
Movements of the embryo, 223, 224. 
Mucous layer, 45. 
Mueller, 92, 93, 133, 134, 156, 157, 

228; duct of M. 144; M.'s duct, 

126, 162 ; fibres of M., 107. 
Muscles, episkeletal, 159. 
Muscle-plates, 135, 136, 159. 

N. 

Nails, 205. 

Nasal labyrinth, 181; pits, 117, 145; 

processes, 180, 233. 
Nasals, 235. 
Nathusius, II. 
Neck, 119. 
Nerves; cranial, 137, 138, 147; 

glossopharyngeal, 147; optic, 107; 

pneumogastric, 147. 
Neural canal, 53 ; tube, 37. 
Notochord, 49, 57, 78, 156, 157. 
Nucleus of Pander, 15; nucleus pul- 

posus, 158. 

0. 

Occipital bone, 227. 
Occipital condyle, 230, 233, 236. 
Occipital foramen, 227.] 
Oellacheb, 20, 21, 22, 25. 
CBsophagus, 127. 
Olfactory vesicle, 117. 
Omphalo-mesaraic arteries, 66, 80, 
S 202, 214; veins, 63, 6^ 80^ 

,.«02. 



Opening the egg, 340^ 241. 

Opisthotic, 237. 

Optic cup, 07, 103; nerve, 1075 

vesicles, 76, 77, 94, 95, 96. 
Osseous labyrinth, 1 1 1 — 1 14. 
Ossification, 206 ; of the cranium, 233, 

235 ; of the ear, 237. 
Otic vesicle, 1 11. 
Ovarian ovum, 19. 
Oviduct, 20, 168. 
Ovum, descent of the, 21; primordial 

ova, 166, 167. 

P. 

Paired rods of cartilage, 227. 

Palatine, 233. 

Palatine rod, 230, 232. 

Pancreas, 133. 

Pakdee, 5,71; nucleus of P., 15, 17. 

Parasphenoid, 235. 

Parietals, 235. 

Parkee, 177, 179, 225, 226, 228,229, 

23'> «32» 234, 236. 

Parostosis, 233. 

Parovarium, 167. 

Pecten, 105. 

Pellucid area, 57. See Area pellodda. 

Peeemeschko, 133. 

Pericardium, 194. 

Periotic capsules, 227. 

Pes, 176. 

Pflueger, 167. 

Phalanges, 170. 

Pineal gland, 91. 

Pituitary body, 91, 92, 227; di- 
verticulum, 92, 93; space, 178, 
327, 232. 

Pleuroperitoneal cavity, 38, 54. 

Pneumogastric nerve, 147. 

Portal vein, 210. 

Posterior fissure, 187. 

Post-frontal, 237. 

Premaxillaries, 233, 237. 

Prenasal cartilage, 231, 232. 

Preservation of the embryo as a whole, 

252. 
Primary lung- vesicle, 131. 
Primitive aorta, 66, 70 ; groove, 47, 

57; streak, 46,47, 56. 
Primordial ova, 166, 167. 
Prootic, 237. 
ProtovertebrsB, 55, 57, 134, 151— 

159- 
Pterotic, 237. 
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Ptetygoid rod, 430, «3a. 
PteiTgo-pftlatine rod, 179, 
Ponctam salieng, 2. 
PUBKINJE, 6. 

Q. 

Qaadrate^ 179, ^30, 23a, 235. 
Quadrato-jagids, 235. 

Badiale, 175. 

Kathke, 6, 91, 92, 177, «5, 2 16, 

217, 225, 228. 
Kecessiis vestibuli, i x i, 115. 
Bbiohebt, 91, 148. 
Rbissneb, membrane of, 112. 
Kemak, 6, 64, 71, 72, 78, 82, 97, lor, 

106, 108, 133, i34i 138, 147, 148, 

150* 153. 163. 
Kemoval of the embryo, 242, 261. 
Ketioa, 105. 
Kibs, 158. 
Kods and cones, 106; rods of Ck>rti, 

117; paired rods of cartilage, 227. 
KoMiTi, 83, 167. . 

ROSENBBBG, 1 75, 1 76. 

Rostrum, 232, 235, 236. 

a 

Sac ; amniotic 41 ; embryonic 35. 
Sacculus hemisphericus, 115. 
ScHENK, 133, 137. 
SouuLTZE, Max, 106. 

SCHWAKCK, 155, 157. 

Sclerotic, 102. 

Sections, 250 — 252, 254, 255,258, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 264. 

Segmentation, 22 — 26, 264, 265 ; se- 
condary of vertebral column, 155. 

Segmentation-cavity, 25. 

Semicircular canals, 115. 

Semilunar valves, 191, 192. 

Seminiferous tubules. See Tubuli 
seminiferi. 

Septum nasi, 237; septum of the 
bulbus arteriosus, 215; ventricular 
septum 172, 173. 

Sebnoff, 162, 167. 

Serous cavity, 38 ; laprer, 45. 

Sexual eminence, 160. 

Shell-membrane, 12. 

Sinus rhomboidalis, 66, l 
nalie, 69; venosus, isj 



Skull, 177—179, ««5— ^38. 

Smidt, 91. 

Somatic stalk, 39, 143. 

Somatopleure, 38, 54, 57. 

Spinal cord, 183 — 190; ganglia, 15a, 

153. 

Splanchnic stalk, 39, 14T, 174. 

Splanchnopleure, 38, 54, 57. 

Spleen, 133. 

Splint-bones, 233, 238. 

Splitting of the mesoblast. See Cleav- 
age. 

Squamosal, 235. 

Staining, 247. 

Stapes, 232. 

Stomach, 128. 

Steiokeb, 133. 

Stroma, 166. 

Subclavian arteries, 217. 

Summary of changes during the first 
^ay> 561 57; second day, 83; third 
day> ^39» 140; fourth day, 173; 
fifth day, 199 

Supraoccipital plates, 236. 

Supraoccipitals, 232, 233. 

Surface view of embryo, 243, 244, 
253» 25<5, 259, 262. 

Sutures, 238. 



T. 



Tail, 125, 143. 

TaU-fold, 35, 75, 125, 143. 

Tarsal bones, 1 76. 

Tarso-metatarsus, 176. 

Testes, 167. 

Thomson, Allen, 6, 12. 

Thyroid body, 133, 134. 

Tibiale, 176. 

ToNGE, 190, 191, 215. 

Tongue, 205. 

Trabeculffl cranii, 178, 179,227, 228. 

Trachea, 131. 

Tread, 2. 

Tubuli seminiferi, 167. 

Tubuli uriniferi, 164. 

'Tween brain, 91. 

U. 

TJlnare, 175. 

Umbilical arteries, i58; duct, 143, 

174; veins, 172,210. 
Ureter, 163. 
^triculus, 115. 
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V. 

Vas deferens, i68. 

Viisculai' area, 28, 56, 57, 84, 85; v. 
layer, 45- 

Veins; allantoic 210; cardinal 124; 
of the liver, 171; hepatic 210; 
jugular 207; mesenteric 171, 210; 
omphalo-mesaraic 6^^ 69, 80, 170, 
202; portal 210; umbilical 172, 
510; vena cava inferior, 171, 207, 
209; vena termlDalis, 69; vens 
advehentes, 171, 209, 210; venae 
cavse, 209; venaB revehentes, 171, 
209, 210. 

Venous circulation, 1 70, 2 r i ; venous 
system, 169 — 172. 

Ventricles, 79, 193; fourth ventricle 

^94. 

Ventricular septum, 172, 173. 

Vertebral arteries, 217; column, 152 
—155; plate, 54, 56. 

Vesicle, germinal, 20 ; olfactory 117; 
vesicle of the cerebral hemispheres, 
78; optic vesicle 76, 77, 94, 95, 
96 ; otic vesicle 1 1 1 ; vesicle of the 
third ventricle, 91. 

Vestibule, in. 

Visceral arches, 179; clefts, 119, 204; 
folds, 119. 



Vis essentialis, 5. 
Vitellin, 15, 

Vitelline membrane, 1 3, 20. 
Vitreous humour, 10 1. 
Vomer, 237. 

Von Baeb, 5, 6, 7, 41, 64, 65, 71, 
72, 78, 86, 91, 148, 150, 166, 173, 

190, 194, 201, 302, 206, 213, 214, 

215, 217, 219. 



W. 

Waldetkr, 82, 149, 160, 161, i6i, 

163, 165, 167. 
White of eggf 13. 
White columns, 184, 185, 186, 189; 

white matter, 184, 185, 186, 187, 

189; white yolk, 15. 
Wing, 175. 

Wolff, 4, 5. ^» 7i- 

WolfiBan bodies, 139, 161 — 163, 167; 
Wolffian duct, 73, 82, 83, 138, 139, 
160 — 162, 168; Wolffian ridge, 143. 



Y. 

Yolk, 14 — 16, 202; yellow yolk, 14; 

white yolk, 15. 
Yolk-sac, 35. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Airy.— Works by Sir G. B. Airy, KC.B., Astronomer Royal :— ' 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 5j. dd. 
It is hoped that the methods of solution here explained^ and the hi' 
stances exhibited^ will be found sufficient for application to nearly 
all the important problems of Physical Science^ which require Jot 
their complete investigation the aid of Partial Differential Equa- 
tions, 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. 6^. 
In order to spare astronomers and observers in natural philosophy the 
confusion and loss of time which are produced by referring to the 
ordinary treatises embracing both branches of probabilities {the first 
relating to chances which can be altered only by the changes of entire 
units or integral multiples of units in the fundament^ conditions 
of the problem ; the other concerning those chances vihich have 
respect to insensible gradations in thevalue of the element measured) ^ 
this volume has been drawn up. It relates only to errors of observa- 
tion^ and to the rules, derivable from the consideration of these 
errors, for the combination of the results of observations, 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the Use of 

Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cl. 6j. dd. 

The plan of this tract has been to include those phenomena only 

which admit of calculation, and the investigations are applied only 

to phenomena which cutually have been observed. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With 
the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of 
Students of the University. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 9J. 
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Airy (G. 'B.)— continued, 
A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 91". 6d. 

feall (R. S., A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A 

Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for 

Ireland. By Robert Stawell Ball, A. M., Professor of Applied 

Mathematics and Mechanics in the Ro3ral College of Science for 

Ireland (Science and Art Department). Royal 8vo. i6s, 

" IVe have not met with any book rf the sort in English, It eluci- 

dates instructively the m^hods of a teacher of the very highest 

rank. We most cordially recommend it to all our readers. ^^ — 

Mechanics' Magazine. 

Bayma.— THE elements of molecular mecha- 
nics. By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth. lar. 6^. 

Boole. — Works by G. Boole, D.CL, F.R.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland : — 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Third 
Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. doth. 14J. 
* * A treatise incomparctbly superior to any other elementary book on the 
subject with which we are acquainted. * — Philosophical Magazine. 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentary Volume. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
%s. dd. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, los. 6d. New Edition revised. 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 

WITH SOLUTIONS :— 

1848-1851.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and'jACKSON. 8vo. 

cloth. 1 5 J. 6d. 
1848-1851.— RIDERS. By Jameson. 8vo. cloth, 'js. 6d. 
1854.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 

Mackenzie. 8vo. cloth. lOf. 6d. 
1857.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion and 

Walton. 8vo. cloth. Ss. 6d. 
i860. —PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Routh. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 7^. 6d. 
1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and Wil- 

kinson. 8vo. cloth. loj. 6d. 
These volumes tvUI be found of great value to Teachers and Studetits 

as indicating the style and range of mathematical study in tht 

University of Cambridge. 

Cheyne.— Works by C. H. H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S.:— 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY 
THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, (ys. 6d. 
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THE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. Crown 8vo, 

Childe.-— THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE EUiTP. 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nth 
DEGREE. !By the Rev. G. F. Childk, M.A., Author of 
" Ray Surfaces," " Related Caustics," &c. 8vo. lOf. 6ti, 

DodgSOn.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER. 
MINANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linea 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By CHARLES L. DODdSON, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ ChurchJt 
Oxford. Small 4to. cloth. iQr. 6ti. 

Earnshaw (S., M.A.)— partial DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS. An Essay towards an entirely New Method of 
Integrating them. By S. Earnshaw, M.A., of St, John'i 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 51. 

'* One of the few English books containing original mathematics,*^'^ 
Nature. 

Ferrers.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polarn. and the 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrkrs, M.A,, Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Camlwldgc, Sccotid 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Prost. — Works by Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of HI, 
John's Coll^ne, Mathematical Lecturer of King'N Coll. CambrUl^o { - 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NKWTON'8 IIIIN* 
CIPIA. With Notes and Illu»trationi». A\m a 0>ll«cti/>» of 
Problems, principally intended ax Examplc» of Ncwton^M Mdh<jd«* 
Second Edition. 8vo. cloth. 10/. 6d, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CUKVK TUACfNC, 

8vo. 12/. 

TTie author has wriiten this book under the fowAetion that the t/Jll 
and power of the y<mng mathematical ttudentf in order to he 
thoroughly available afterwards ^ ought to be deif eloped in all put ^i hie 
directions. In order to under ttand the Vfork H /# not netekkury 
to hare much knowledge of itfhnt is railed I/lgher /ilge//ra. tfor of 
Algebrakal Geometry of a higher kind than that i4/hit/t si m fly 
raaUs tef the Conic Sutions, 

Frost and Wolstcnholme.— A TktATim OK H(fUtP 

GEOMETRY. By i^tctyAh Vks/i/r, M.A,, *r>4 i}m U^, f, 
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Godfray. — Works by Hugh Godfray, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembrc^e Collie, Cambridge : — 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of CoUeges and 
Schools. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 6d, 

**It is a working book^^ says the Guardian, ** taking Astronomy 
in its propo" place in Ike Mathematical Sciences, , , , Itis a hook 
which is not likely to he got up unintdligently,** 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR 
THEORY, with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of 
Newton. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. td, 
**As an elementary treatise and introduction to the subject^ we think 
it may justly claim to supersede all former ones,*^ — London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin PhiL Magazine. 

Green (George).— mathematical papers of the 

LATE GEORGE GREEN, Fellow of Gonville and Cains 
. College, Cambridge. Edited by N. M. Ferrers, M.A., Fellow 

and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 8vo. 15^. 

The publication of this book may be opportune at present, as several 
of the subjects with which they are directly or indirectly concerned 
have recently been introduced into the course of mathematical 
study at Cambridge, They have also an interest as being the work 
of an almost entirely self-taught mathematical genius. ** It has 
been for some time recognized that Greenes writings are amongst 
the most valuable mathematical productions we possess." — 
Athenseum. 

Hemming. — an elementary treatise on the 

differential and integral calculus. For the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth. 9^. 
** There is no book in common use from which so clear and exact a 
knowledge of the principles of the Calculus can be so readily ob- 
tained." — Literary Gazette. 

Jackson.— GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined as the 
Plane Sections of a Cone, and treated by the Method of Projectioas. 
By J. Stuart Jackson, M. A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

This work has been written with a view to give the student the benefit 
of the Method of Projections as applied to the Ellipse and Hyperbola. 

Kelland and Tait.— an introduction to quater- 

NIONS. With numerous Examples. By P. Kelland, M.A., 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7^. dd. 
This work is an attempt to make it possible to introduce the subject of 
Quaternions into an Elementary Course of Mathematics; it is 
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•written for those who desire to become mathematicians. In the 
'first nine chapters Profi Kelland endeavours to illustrate and 
enforce the principles of the science; the last chapter^ by Profi 
Taitf is an introduction to the application of Quaternions to the 
region beyond that of pure geometry, 

Morgan.— A collection of problems and exam- 
ples IN mathematics. With Answers. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. dd. 

Newton's Principia — 4to. cloth. 31J. 6^. 

It is a sufficient guarantee of the reliability of this complete edition of 
NewtofCs Principia that it has been printed for and under the cafe 
of Professor Sir William Thomson and Professor Blackburn, hf 
Glasgow University. 

Parkinson.— A treatise on optics. By s. parkin. 

SON, D.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. I ox. dd. 

Phear.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M. A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor 
of Clare Coll. Cambridge. Fourth Edition. (Jr. 8vo. cloth. 5^. 6^, 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE'S 
FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
By John H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 
"The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy." Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. dd, 

Routh.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNA- 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge ; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 14J. 

Tait and Steele.— dynamics of a particle. With 

numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and Mr. STfiELE. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. iQr. 6r/. 

Thomson.— PAPERS ON electrostatics and mag* 

NETISM. By Professor Sir William Thomson, F.R.S. 

8vo. i&r. 

**/« the whole range of modern mental activity and resetrch, theri 
is perhaps nowh^e to be found any such amount of purely scien'- 
tific mattery free from all speculation whatever, as is to be found 
in these diversified and masterly papers on the nearly allud 
subjects of electricity and magnetism. There is scarcdy a paper in 
all the forty-two in which there is not something interestittg, 
writtett in a clear, unambiguous, and manly j/y/(p."— Scotsman. 
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Todhunter. — Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., of 

St. John's CoU^je, Cambridge : — 

•'iWr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of mathematics as the 
author of a series of admirable mathematical text-books^ which 
possess the rare qualities of being clear in style and absoUitdy free 
from mistcikes, typographical or atherJ'^ — Saturday Reyiew. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 41. 6</. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to Ae Strakjit 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. FifiiL 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7j. dd, 

. A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
With numerous Examples. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
lar. 6^. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. cloth. lar. 6^. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4/. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
cloth. I or. td, 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the Tune of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
Svo. iSj. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
Principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : An Es^ 
to which the Adams' Prize was awarded in the University of 
Cambridge in 1S71. Svo. 6j. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION, and the Figure of the Earth, from the tune ot 
Newton to that of Laplace. Two vols. Svo. 24?. 
Such histories as this are at present more valuaUe than ordinal 
work. They at once enable the mathematician to make himsdf 
master of all that has been done on the subjectt and also give 
him a clue to the right method of dealing with the subject in 
future, by showing him the paths by which advance has been 
made in the past, , . , It is with unmingled satisfcu:tion 
that we see this work adopted as his special subject by one 
whose Cx%st of mind and self culture have made him one of 
the most accurate, as he certainly is the most learned, of Cam- 
bridge mathematicians." — Saturday Review. ** Probably no 
man in England is so qualified to do justice to the theme as Mr. 
Todhunter. To all. mathematicians these volumes will be detply 
interesting, and to all succeeding investigators, of the highest prac- 
tical utility. ^^ — Athenaeum. 
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Wilson (W. P.)— A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. V. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor o^ Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 
9^. 6a. 

Wolstenholme.— A BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christ's CoUcgc, some 
time Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer iu Mathe- 
matics at Christ's College. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8^. 6d, 

Young.— SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCU 
LATINO STRAINS ON GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND 
TRUSSES. With a Supplementary Essay on Economy in suspen- 
sion Bridges. By E. W. Young, Associate of King's College, 
London, and Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 8vo. 

**An excellent combination of theoretical methods of finding strains 
in beams and structures^ as modified by practical experience. The 
reasoning is clear, and the eqtuitions are simple ef/ouj>h, and do not 
require more than a knowledge of elementary algebra and trigone* 
metry for their solution. The diagrams are especially clear ^^^ 
Architect. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Airy (G. B.)— popular astronomy. With Illustration*. 
By Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. Seventh and 
cheaper Edition. i8mo. cloth. 4f. dd. 

Bastian.— THE beginnings of LIFE: Being »omc Acamiit 
of the Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transformations of i^>wcr 
Organisms. By H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., F.K.S., Pro 
fessor of Pathological Anatomy in University College, Iv<indoii, 
&c. In Two Volumes. With upwards of xoo lUuittrationit, 
Crown 8vo. 7&s. 

*■*■ Jt is a book thai cannot be ignored^ and mutt inevUably lead to 
renewed discussions arul repeated observations^ and through these t4f 
the establishment of truthr—K. R. Wallace in Nature, 

Blanford (W. T.>— GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF 
ABYSSINIA. By W. T. Blanfoku, 8vo, 2U, 
This work contains an account of the Ceolojfkal and Zoological Obtet' 
vations made by the atUhor tn Abvssinta, when accompanying the 
British Army on its march to Magdala and back m \W6^ and 
during a short journey in Northern Abyssinia^ after the departure 
of the troops. Part I, PersoncU Narrative; Part IL (Jeohgv; 
Part III. Zodogy. With Coloured Illustrations and (ieohgkal 
Map. " The result of his labours^** the AxaAtsuty saytf ** U an 
import4int contribution to the natural history of the country ** 
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Clodd.— THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD : a Simple 

Account of Man in Early Times. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 

Third Edition. Globe 8vo. y. Special Edition for Schools. 

l8mo. IX. 

** Ukdyy we thinks to prove acceptable to a large and growing class oj 
readers,''— V2iXL Mall Gazette. 

Professor Max Mullbr, in a letter to the author^ says : " / read 
your book with great pleasure, I have no doubt it will do good, 
and I hope you will continue your work. Nothing spoils our tempet 
so much as having to unlearn in youth^ manhood^ and euen ola 
agCf so many things which we were taught as children. A book 
i^ yours will prepare a far better soil in the child's mind^ and 1 
was delighted to have it to read to my children." 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)— first principles of 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah P. Cooke, Tun., 

Ervine Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard Collie. 

Third Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. I2J. 

The object of the author in this book is to present the philosophy of 
Chemistry in such a form that it can be made with profit the subject 
of College recitations J and furnish the teacher with the means of 
testing the student's faithfidness and cdnlity. With this view the 
subject has been developed in a logical order^ and the principles of 
the science are taught indepenaently of the experimental ezddence on 
which they rest, 

Cooke (M. C.)— HANDBOOK OF BRITISH FUNGI, 
with full descriptions of all the Species, and Illustrations of the 
Genera. By M. C. Cooke, M.A. Two vols, crown 8vo. 24J. 
** No effort has been spared to make the work worthy ef confidence^ 
and J by the publication of an occasional supplement^ it is hoped to 
maintain Ufar many years as the " HamAook " for every student 
of British Fungi Appended is a complete alphabetical Index of 
all the divisions and subdivisions of the Fungi noticed in the 
text. The book contains 4po figures. " Will maintain its place 
as the standard English book^ on the subject of which it treats^ for 
many years to come?' — Standard. 

DawkinS,— CAVE-HUNTING : Researches on the Evidence of 
Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants of Europe. By W. Boyd 
Dawkins, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 

Dawson (J. W.)-— ACADIAN geology. The Geologic 
Structure, Organic Remains, and Mineral Resources of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. By John 
William Dawson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of M'Gill Collie and University, Montreal, &c. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With a Geological Map 
and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. \%s, 

*'7he book will doubtless find a place in the library ^ not only of 
the scientific geologist^ M also of all who are desirous of the in* 
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dustrial progress and commercial prosperity of the Acadian pro- 
vinces. " — Mining Journal. * * A style at once popular and scientific. 
. . . A valttable addition to our store of geological knowledge.^* — 
Guardian. 

Galton. — Works by Francis Galton, F.R.S. :— 

METEOROGRAPHICA, or Methods of Mapping the Weather. 
Illustrated by upwards of 600 Printed Lithographic Diagrams. 
4to. 9J. 

^^ If the various Governments and scientific bodies would perform 
for the whole world for two or three years what, at a great cost and 
labour, Mr. Galton has done for apart of Europe for one month. 
Meteorology would soon cease to be made a joke of^^ — Spectator. 

HEREDITARY GENIUS : An Inquiry into its Laws and Con- 
sequences. Demy 8vo. 12s, 

^^I propose^^ the author says, ^* to show in this book that a man*s 
natural abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly the same 
limitations as are the form and physical features of the whole organic 
world. The Times calls it **a most able and most interesting 
book;" and Mr. Darwin, in his ^^ Descent of Man" (vol. \. p. iii^, 
says, ** We know, through the admirable labours of Mr. Galton, 
that Genius tends to be inherited." 

Geikie (A.)— SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, Viewed in Connec- 

tion with its Physical Geography. With Illustrations and a new 

Geological Map. By Archibald Geikie, Professor of Geology 

in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. icxr. dd. 

" We can confidently recommend Mr. Geikiis work to those who wish 

to look below the surface and read the physical history of the Scenery 

of Scotland by the light of modern science." — Saturday Review. 

** Amusing, picturesque, and instructive." — Times. 

Guillemin.— THE forces of nature : a Popular Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. By Am^dj^e 
Guillemin. Translated from. the French by Mrs. Norman 
LocKYER ; and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. Illustrated by 11 Coloured Plates and 455 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 
3 1 J. dd. 

The present work consists of Seven Books, each divided into a 
number of Chapters, the Books treating respectively of Gravity, 
Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and Atmospheric 
Meteors, ** Translator and Editor have done justice to their 
trust. The text has all the force andflcrw of original writing, 
combining faithfulness to the authors meaning with purity 
and ind^ftendence in regard to idiom ; while the historical pre- 
cision and accuracy pervading the work throughout, speak of the 
watchful editorial supervision which has been given to every scientific 
detail. Nothing can well exceed the clearness and delicacy of the 
illustrative woodcuts^ borrowed from the French edition, or the 
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purity and chromatic truth of the coloured plates. Altogether^ the 
work may be said to have no parallel^ either in point of fulness or 
cUtractioUf as a popular manual of physical science. .... 
IVhat we feel^ however^ bound to say^ and what we say with 
pleasure^ is, that among works of its class no publication can stand 
comparison either in literary completeness or in artistic grace with 
it," — Saturday Review. 

Henslow.— THE theory of evolution of living 

THINGS, and Application of the Principles of Evolution to 
Religion considered as Illustrative of the Wisdom and Benefi- 
cence of the Almighty. By the Rev. George Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo.' 6s. 

** The author is highly philosophical^ profound, and accurate in 
arguments. , . . His literary merits are of the highest order. . . . 
He has certainly written on the whole with much force, brevity^ 
and to the points — Morning Post. *^ Severed previously accepted 
axioms of Natural Theology are shown to be incompatible with 
the existing position of biological science, and their weakness is wdl 
brought forward, , , , In one thing Mr. Henslow has done great 
good: he has shown that it is consistent with a full dogmatic bdief 
to hold opinions very different from those taught as Natural 
Theology some hcUf century ago." — Nature. 

Hooker (Dr.)--THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., 
M.D., D.C.L., President of the Royal Society. Globe 8vo. 
lOr. bd. 

The object of this work is to supply students and field-botanists with a 
fuller account of the Plants of the British Islands than the manuals 
hitherto in use aim at giving. ** Certainly the fullest and most 
accurate manual of the kind that has yet appeared, J}r, Hooker 
has shown his characteristic industry and ability in the care and 
skill which he has throTvn into the characters of the plants. These 
are to a great extent original, and are really admirable for their 
combination of clearness, brevity, and completeness,'** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Huxley (Professor). — lay sermons, ADDRESSES, 

AND reviews. ByT. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. New 

and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. dd. 

Fourteen Discourses on the following subjects: — (i) On the Advisable- 
ness of Improving Natural Knowledge: — (2) Emancipation- 
Black and White : — (3) A Liberal Education, and where to find 
iV;— (4) Scientific Education: — (5) On the Educational Value of 
the Natural History Sciences: — (6) On the Study of Zoology:— 
(7) On the Physical Basis of Life:— {%) The Scientific Aspects oj 
Positivism :—{<)) On a Piece of Chalk: — (10) Geological Contem- 
poraneity and Persistent Types of Life: — (11) Geological Reform: — 
(12) The Origin of Species :^(i$) Criticisms on the " Origin of 
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Huxley (Profcssor)-^,^-««rf: 

Species:^ —{x^ On Descarte^ ** Discourse touching the Mdhod of 
using Onis Reason rightly and of seeking Scientific Truth. " 

CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES. 8vo. los. 6d. 

These ** Critiques and Addresses,'' like the " Lay Sermons,'' ^'c, pub- 
lished three years ago, deal chiefly with educational, scientific, and 
philosophical subjects ; and, in fact, as the author says, ** indicate 
the high'TDcUer mark of the various tides of occupation by which 1 
have been carried along since the beginning of the year 1870." The 
following is the list of Contents: — I. Administrative Nihilism, 

2. The School Boards: what they can do, and what they may do, 

3. On Medical Education. 4. Yeast. 5. On the Formation of 
Coal, 6. On Coral and Coral Reefs. 7. On the Methods and 
Results of Ethnology. 8. On some Fixed Points in British Eth- 
nology, 9. PaJceontology and the Doctrine of Evolution, 10. 
Biogenesis and Abiogenesis, 11, Mr. Darwin's Critics, 12. The 
Genealogy oJ\Ammals, 13. Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of 
Sensation, 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 

Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. \s. 6d, 

This book describes and explains, in a series of graduated lessons, the 

principles of Human Physiology, or the Structure and Functions 

of the Human Body. '•^ Pure gold throughout." — Guardian. 

** Unquestionably the clearest and most complete elementary treatise 

on this subject that we possess in any language." — Westminster 

Review. 

Jellet (John H., B.D.) — a treatise on the 

THEORY OF FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, B.D., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

** The book supplies a want which has hitherto existed in the science 
of pure mechanics," — Engineer. 

Jevons.— THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on 
Lo|^c and Scientific Method. By W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., 
Professor of Logic and Political Economy at Owens College, Man- 
chester. 2 vols. 8vo. 25^. 

** We believe that this will be recognized in the future as one of the most 
valuaitle philosophical works of our /«;/<?."— Manchester Examiner. 

Jones. — ^THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by 
Professor RoscoE. New Edition. i8mo. with Illustrations. 2s, 6d, 

Kingsley. — GLAUCUS : OR, the wonders of THE 
SHORE. By Charles Kingslev, Canon of Westminster. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with numerous Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8yo. 5/. 
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Kirchhoff (G.)— RESEARCHES ON THE SOLAR SPEC- 
TRUM, and the Spectra of the Chemical Elements. By G. 
Kirchhoff, Professor of Ph3^cs in the University of Heidelberg. 
Second Part Translated, with the Author's Sanction, from the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1862, by Hbnrt R. 
RoscoE, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. Part II. 4to. 5^. 

Lockyer (J. N.)— Works by T. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S.— 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. ^s, 6d, 

'' Tki book is fuUf cUar^ sounds and worthy ofattentiont not only as 
a popular exposition, but as a scientific * Index J" — Athenaeum. 
" Ute most fascinating of elementary books on the Sciences J^— 
Nonconformist. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By J. 

Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured Plate and nmnerous 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6cL 

This forms Volume One <2^" Nature Series,** a series of popular 

Scientific Works now in course of publication, consisting of fibular 

and instructive works, on particular scientific subfects-^-Scientific 

Discovery, Applicatiotis, History, Biography — by some of the 

most eminent scientific men of the day. They will be so written as 

to be interesting and intelligible even to non-scientific readers, 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR PHYSICS. By J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S. I. A Popular Account of Inquiries into the 
Physical Constitution of the Sun, with especial reference to Recent 
Spectroscopic Researches. IL Communications to the Royal 
Society of London and the French Academy pf Sciences, with 
Notes. Illustrated by 7 Coloured lit^ogpphic Plates and 175 
Woodcuts. Royal Svo. cloth, extra gilt, price 31J. 6d, 
** The first part of the work, presenting the reader with a continuous 
sketch of the history of the various inquiries into the physical con- 
stitution of the sun, cannot fail to be of interest to all who care for 
the revdations of modern science; and the interest will be enhanced 
by the excellence of the numerous illustrations by which it is accom- 
panied** — Athenaeum. " The book may be taken as an authentic 
exposition of the present state of science in connection with the im- 
portant subject of spectroscopic analysis, . . . Even the unscientific 
public may derive much information from it** — Daily News. 

Lubbock,— THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF 

INSECTS. By Sir John Lubbock, M.P., F.R.S. With 

Numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 3/. 6d. 

This volume is the second of "Nature Series,** The Athenseum 

says : **It is written in a clear and pleasing styU^ like all the 

author^ s scientific treatises, and is nicely illustrated with outline 

wood-cuts, Ive can most cordially recommend it to all young 

naturalists.** **As a summary of the phenomena of insect meta- 
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morpkoses his little hook is of great vaiue^ and will be read with 
interest and profit by all students of natural, history. The whole 
chapter on the origin of insects is most interesting and valuable, 
Theillustrations are numerous and good,** — Westminster Review. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh). — For other Works by the same 

Author, see Theological Catalogue. 
HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 

search of Alpine Plants. Globe 8vo. cloth, dr. 

The aim of this book is to impart a general idea of the origin^ cha- 
ractery and distribution of those rare and beautiful Alpine plants 
which occur on the British hills, and which are found almost every- 
where on the lofty mountain chains of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, The information the author has to give is conveyed in 
a setting of personal adventure, ** One of the most charming 
books of its kind ever written.** — Literary Churchman. ''^ Mr, 
M* s glowing pictures of Scandinavian scenery. " — Saturday Review. 

. FIRST FORMS OF VEGETATION. Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

The first edition of this book was published under the name of 
^* Footnotes from the Page of Nature; or. First Forms of Vegeta^ 
tion." This edition contains upwards of 100 pages of new 
matter and eleven new illustrations. *^ Probably the best popular 
guide to the study of masses, lichens, and fungi ever written. Its 
practical value as a help to the student and collector cannot be 
exaggerated.** — Manchester Examiner. 

Mansfield (C. B.) — a theory of salts, a Treatise 
on the Constitution of Bipolar (two-membered) Chemical Com- 
pounds. By the late Charles Blachford Mansfield. Crown 
8vo. 14J. 

Miller.— THE romance of astronomy. By R. Kalley 
Miller, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's Col 
lege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3^. td, 

** On the whole, the information contained is of a trustworthy cha- 
racter, and we cordially recommend it to the perusal of those who, 
without being in possession of the knowledge requisite for discussing 
astronomical theories, or the means by which they are arrived at, 
are yet desirous of becoming acquainted with some of the most 
interesting of astronomical conclusions,** — Athenaeum. 

Mivart (St. George). — Works by St. George MivARTiRR-S. 

&c., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital: — 
ON THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. Crown 8vo. Second 
Edition, to which notes have been added in reference and reply to 
Darwin's ** Descent of Man." With numerous Illustrations, pp. 
XV. 296. 9J, 

Canon Kingsley, in his address to the ^* Devonshire Association,** 
says, **Let me recommend earnestly to you^ as a specimen of what 
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Mivart (St. QeoTge)'-xofainued. 

can be said on the other side, the * Genesis of Species^ by Mr, St. 
George Mivart^ F.R.S.^ a book which I am happy to say has been 
received elsewhere as it has deserved^ and^ I trusty will be received 
so among you,*' *Wn no work in the Engiisk language has 
this great controversy been treated at once with the same broad 
and vigorous grasp of facts, and the same liberal and candid 
temper/* — Saturday Review. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. With upwards of 

400 Illustrations. i8mo. 6s, 6d. 

**/t may be questioned whether any other work on anatomy contains 
in like compass so proportionately great a mass of information.^^ 
— Lancet. ** We recommend it as one of the most valuable yd 
published in Messrs, MacmUlatCs Scientific Series** — Pall Mdl 
Gazette. 

Murphy. — Works by Joseph John Murphy : — 
HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, in Connection with the Laws of 
Matter and( Force : A Series of Scientific Essays. Two Vols. 
8vo. I dr. 

" IVe are pleased to listen,** says the Saturday Review, "/(? a writer 
who has so firm a foothold upon the ground within the scope of 
his immediate survey, and who can enunciate with so much 
clearness and force propositions which come within his grasp,** 

THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF FAITH. 8V0, 14^. 

Nature.—- A weekly illustrated JOURNAL OF 

SCIENCE. Published every Thursday. Price 4^/. Monthly 

Parts, \s, 4flf. and \s,%d,\ Half-yearly Volumes, los, 6d. Cases for 

binding Vols. is. 6d, 

** Backed by many of the best names among English philosophers, and 
by a few equally valuable supporters in America and on the Conti- 
nent of Europe** — Saturday Review. " This able and well-edited 
Journal, which posts up the science of the day promptly, and 

promises to be of signed service to students and savants, 

Scarcely any expressions that we can employ would exaggerate our 
sense of the moral and theological value of the work/* — British 
Quarterly Review. 

Oliver.— Works by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, and Keeper of the Herba- 
rium and Library of the Royai Gardens, Kew : — 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly Two 
Hundred Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo cloth. 4J. 6d, 
This book is designed to teach the elements of Botany on Professor 
ffenslow*s plan of selected Types and by the use of Schedules. The 
earlier chapters, embracing the elements of Structural and Physio- 
logical Botany, introduce us to the mdhodical study of the Ordinal 
Types. The concluding chapters are entitled^ " How to Dry 
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QWvtt.— continued. 

Plants " and ** How to Describe Plants.'*'^ A valuable Glossary\is 
appended to the volume. In the preparation of this work free use 
has been made of the manuscript mcUerials of'Jhe late Professor 
Henslow, 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

This manual iSf in substance, the author's ** Lessofis in Elementary 
Botany" culaptedfor use in India, In preparing it he has had in 
Tnew the want, often felt, of some handy resum^ ^ Indian Botany, 
which might be serviceable not only to residents of India, but also 
to anyone about to proceed thither, desirous of getting some pre^ 
liminary idea of the botany of the country. It contains a well- 
digested summary of all essential knowledge pertaining to Indian 
Botany, wrought out in accordance with the best principles of 
scientific arrangement," — Allen's Indian Mail. 

Penrose (F. C.)— on a method of predicting by 

GRAPHICAL CONSTRUCTION, OCCULTATIONS OF 
STARS BY THE MOON, AND SOLAR ECLIPSES FOR 
ANY GIVEN PLACE. Together with more rigorous methods 
for the Accurate Calculation of Longitude. By F. C. Penrose, 
F.R.A.S. With Charts, Tables, &c. 4to. \2s. 

Perry.— AN elementary treatise on steam. By 

John Perry, B.E., Whit worth Scholar, &c., late Lecturer in Physics 

at Clifton College. With numerous Woodcuts, Numerical Examples, 

and Exercises. i8mo. 4^. dd, 

*^Mr. Perry hcu in this compact little volume brought together an 
immense amount of information, new told, regarding steam and 
its application, not the least of its merits being that it is suited to 
the capacities alike of the tyro in engineering science or the better 
grade of artisan." — Iron. 

Pickering.— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. 
By E. C. Pickering, Thayer Professor of Physics in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Part I., medium 8vo. lor. 6d, 
* * We shall look with interest for the appearance of the second volume, 
and when finished ^Physical Manipulation will no doubt be 
considered the best and most complete text-book on the subject oj 
which it treats," — Nature. 

Rendu.— THE theory of the glaciers of savoy. 

By M. LE Chanoine Rendu. Translated by A. Wells, Q.C, 
late President of the Alpin^Club. To which are added, the Original 
Memoir and Supplementary Articles by Professors Tait and Rus- 
KiN. Edited with Introductory remarks by George Forbes, B.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. 8vo., ^s, 6d, y 
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Rodwell.— THE BIRTH OF CHEMISTRY. By G. F. Rod. 
WELL, F.K.A.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. ys. 6d. 

**Afr. Rochodl has produced a thoughtful, suggestive^ and decidedly 
readable book." — ^Quarterly Journal of Science. 

Roscoe. — Works by Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester : — 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
litho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline 
Earths. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 4f. 6d. 
** IVe unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary 
treatises on Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures, with Appendices, En- 
gravings, Maps, and Chromolithographs. Royal 8vo. 2ix. 
A Third Edition of these popular Lectures ^ containing all the most 
recent discoveries and several additional illustrations. **In six 
lectures he has given the history of the discovery and set forth the 
facts relating to the analysis of light in such a way that any reader 
of ordinary intelligence and information will be able to understand 
what * Spectrum Analysis* is, and what are its claims to rank 
among the most signal triumphs of science." — Nonconformist. 
*^The lectures thetnselves furnish a most admirable elementary 
treatise on the subject, whilst by the insertion in appendices to each 
lecture of extracts from the most important published memoirs, the 
author has rendered it equally valuable as a text-book for culvanced 
students." — Westminster Review. 

Schorlemmer.— A manual of the chemistry of 

THEC ARBON COMPOUNDS OR ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S., Lecturer in Organic Chemistry in 
Owens College, Manchester. 8vo. 14J. 
**// appears to us to be as complete a manual of the metamorphoses oj 

carbon as could be at present produced, and it must prove eminently 

useful to the chemical student. *' — Athenaeum. 

tewart (B.)— LESSONS IN elementary physics. 

By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Owens College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and 
Chromolithos of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulae. New 
Edition. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

A description, in an elementary manner, of the most important oj 
those laws which regulate the phenomena of nature. The active 
agents, heat, light, electricity, etc., are regarded as varieties of 
energy, and the work is so arranged that their relation to one 
another, looked at in this light, and the paramount importance oJ 
the laws of energy, are clearly brought out. The volutne contains 
all the necessary illustrations. The Edutcaional Times calls this 
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*^the beau-ideal of a scientific text-book^ clear^ accurate^ and 
thorough" 

Taylor.— SOUND and music : a Non-Mathematical Trea- 
tise on'the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, 
including the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of Professor Helm- 
holtz. By Sedley Taylor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
ledge, Cambridge. Large crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 
** In no previous scientific treatise do we remember so exhaustive and 

so richly illustrated a description of forms of vibration and of 

VHwe-m^tion in fluids."— Musical Standard. 

Thomson.— THE depths of the sea : An Account of the 
General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. ** Porcupine " 
and ** Lightning " during the Summers of 1868-69 and 70, under 
the scientific direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S., and Dr. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. By Dr. Wyville 
Thomson, Director of the Scientific Staff of the "Challenger" 
Expedition. With nearly 100 Illustrations and 8 coloured Maps 
, and Plans. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt. 3IJ. 6d, 
It wct^ the important and interesting results recorded in this volume 
that induced the Government to send out the great Expedition now 
launched under the scientific guidance of Dr. Wyville Thomson. 
The Athenaeum j^zyj ; *^ Professor Thomson^ s book is full of in- 
teresting matter, and is written by a master of the art of popular 
exposition. It is excellently illustrated, both coloured maps and 
woodcuts possessing high merit. Those who have already become 
interested in dredging operations will of course make a point 0/ 
reading this work ; those who wish to be pleasantly introduced to the 
subject, and rightly to appreciate the news which arrives from time 
to thne from the * Challenger,^ should not fail to seek instruction 
from Professor Thomson." 

Thornton. — old-fashioned ethics, and common- 
sense METAPHYSICS, with some of their Applications. By 
William Thomas Thornton, Author of "A Treatise on Labour.^* 
8vo. \os. 6d. 

The present volume deals with problems which are agitating the 
minds of all thoughtful men. The following are the Contents : — 
/. Ante- Utilitarianism. II. History's Scientific Pretensions. III. 
David Hume as a Metaphysician. IV. Huxleyism. V. Recent 
P ase of Scientific Atheism. VI. Limits of Demonstrable Theism. 

Thudichum and Dupre.— a treatise on the 
origin, nature, and varieties of wine. 

Being a Complete Manual of Viticulture and CEnology. By J. L. 

W. Thudichum, M.D., and August Dupr6, Ph.D., Lecturer on 

Chemistry at Westminster Hospital. Medium 8vo. cloth gilt. 25^. 

^*A treatise almost unique for its usefulness either to tJie wine-grower ^ 
the vendor, or the consumer of wine. The analyses of wine are 
the most complete we have yet seen, exhibiting at a glance the 

B 
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constiiumt principles of nearly all the wines kncwn in this country, ^^ 
— Wine Trade Review. 

Wallace (A, R.)— contributions to the theory 

OF NATURAL SELECTION. A Series of Essays. Bv 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Author of ** The Malay Archipelago, 
etc Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Crown 
8vo. 8j. dd, (For other Works by the same Author, see Cata- 
logue OF History and Travels.) 

Mr, Wallace has good claims to be considered as an independent 
originator of the theory of natural selection, Dr, Hooker^ in 
his address to the British Association, spoke thus of the author: 
^*0f Mr. Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical 
biology it is not easy to speak without enthusiasm; for, putting 
aside their great merits^ he, throughout his^ writings, with a 
modesty as rare as I believe it to be unconscious, forgets his own 
unquestioned claim to the honour of harnng origincUed indepen- 
dently of Mr. Darwin, the theories which he so ably defends^ 
The Saturday Review says : **He has combined an abundance of 
iresh and original facts with a liveliness and sagacity of reasoning 
which are not often displayed so effectively on so small a scaled 

Warington.— THE week of creation; OR, THE 

COSMOGONY OF GENESIS CONSIDERED IN ITS 
RELATION tO MODERN SCIENCE. By George War- 
INGTON, Author of **The Historic Character of the Pentateuch 
Vindicated." Crown 8vo. 4j. dd, 

**A very able vindication of the Mosaic Cosmogony, by a writer who 
unites the advantages of a critical knowledge of the Hebrew 
text and of distinguished scientific attainments, — Spectator. 

Wilson. — Works by the late George Wilson, M.D., F.R.&E., 
Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edmburgh :— 

RELIGIO CHEMICI. With a Vignette beautifully engraved after 
a design by Sir Noel Paton. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 
"A more fascinating volume,^' the Spectator says, ** has seldom 
fallen into our hands.^* 

THE PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH. Fcap. 8vo. is, 
** While a complete view of the progress of the greatest of human 
inventions is obtained, all its suggestions are brought out with a 
rare thoughtfulness, a genial humour^ and an exceeding beauty of 
utterance.^* — Nonconformist. 

Wilson (Daniel.)— CALIBAN : the MISSING link. By 

Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor of History and Englbh Litera- 
ture in University College, Toronto. Svo. i(W. dd, 
** The whole volume is most rich in the eloquence of thought and 
imagination as well as of words. It is a choice contribution at 
once to science, theology, religion, and literaiure,^^ — British 
Quarterly Review. 
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Winslow.— FORCE AND NATURE : ATTRACTION AND 
REPULSION. The Radical Principles of Energy graphically 
discussed in their Relations to Physical and Morphological De- 
velopment By C. F. Winslow, M.D. 8vo. i^. 
** Deserves thoughtful and conscientious study" — Saturday Review. 

WurtZ.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY, from the 

Age of Lavoisier down to the present time. By Ad. Wurtz. 

Translated by Henry Watts, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

** The discourse^ as a resum^ of chemical theory and research^ unties 

singular luminousness and grasp. A few judicious notes are added 

by the translator."-— ?2\\ Mall Gazette. ** The treatment of the 

mbject is admirable^ and tJie translator has evidently done his duty 

most efficiently" — Westminster Review. 

WORKS IN PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, AND 
MEDICAL WORKS GENERALLY. 

AUbutt (T. C.) — ON THE USE OF THE OPHTHALMO- 
SCOPE in Diseases of the Nervous System and of the Kidneys ; 
also in certain other General Disorders. By Thomas Clifford 
Allbutt, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Physician to the Leeds General 
Infirmary, Lecturer on Practical Medicine, &c. &c. 8vo. 15X. 

THE EFFECTS OF OVERWORK AND STRAIN ON THE 
HEART AND GREAT BLOOD-VESSELS. (Reprinted from 
St George's Hospital Reports.) 2s. 6d, 

Anderson. — on the treatment of diseases of 

THE skin : with an Analysis of Eleven Thousand Consecutive 
Cases. By Dr. McCall Anderson, Professor of Practice of 
Medicine in Anderson's University, Physician to the Dispensary fof 
Skin Diseases, &c., Glasgow. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5j. 

BarwelL— THE causes and treatment of lateral 

CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. Enlarged from Lectures 

Eublished in the Lancet. By Richard Bar well, F.R.C.S., 
urgeon to and Lecturer on Anatomy at the Charing Cross Hospital. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4j'. 6d, 

Corfield (Professor W. H.)— a DIGEST OF FACTS 

RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SEWAGE. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., B.A., Professor 
of Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London. 
8vo. lOs, 6d, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
^*Mr, Corfield s work is entitled to rank as a standard authority, 

no less than a convenient handbook, in all matters relating to 

sewage. " — Athenaeum. 

Elam (C.)— A PHYSICIAN'S PROBLEMS. By Charles 
ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. Crown 8vo. 9^. 
Contents :— " Natural Heritage." ** On Dtigeneration in Man»'* 
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" On Moral and Criminal Epidemics J' ''Body v. Mind:' " 77- 
lusions and Hallucinations y '' On Somnambulism^* ''Reverie 
and Abstraction." " The book is one which all statesmen, 
fnagistratesy clergymen^ medical men^ and parents should study and 
inwardly i/;i^<w/.^— Examiner. 

Fax.— Works by Wilson Fox, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Holme Professor of Clinical Medicine, University Collie, London, 
Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty the Queen, &c. : — 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH : being a new and revised 
Edition of "The Diagnosis and Treatment of the 
Varieties of Dyspepsia." 8vo. &r. dd. 

ON THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF TUBERCLE IN 
THE LOWER ANIMALS. With Coloured Plates. 4to. 5^. W* 
In this Lecture Dr. Fox describes in minute detail a large number of 
experiments made by him on guinea-pigs and rabbits for tJie pur- 
pose of inquiring into the origin of Tubercle by the agency of direct 
irritation or by septic matters. The work is ^illustrated by three 
plcU9S, containing a number of coloured illustrations from nature. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF HYPERPYREXIA, as Illustrated 
in Acute Articular Rheumatism by means of the External Applica- 
tion of Cold. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The object of this v>ork is to show that the class of cases included under 
the title, and which have hitherto been invariably fatal^ may, by 
the use of the cold bath, be brought to a favourable termination. 

Flower (W. H.)— an introduction to the oste- 
ology OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of the 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Sui^eons 
of England in 1870. By W. H. Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 7j. dd. 
Although the present work contains the substance of a Course of lectures, 
the form Ims been changed, so as the better to adapt it as a hand- 
book for students. Theoretical views have been almost entirely ex- 
cluded: and while it is impossible in a scientific treatise to avoid the 
employment of technical terms, it has been the author^ s endeavour to 
use no more than absolutely necessary, and to exercise due care in 
selecting only those that seem most appropriate, or which have re- 
ceived the sanction of general adoption. With a very few excep- 
tions the illustrations have been drawn expressly for this work from 
specim£ns in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Gallon (D.)— AN address on the general prin- 

•' CIPLES WHICH should BE OBSERVED IN THE 
'" CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS. Delivered to the British 

Medical Association at Leeds, July 1869. By Douglas Galton, 

C. B. , F. R. S. Crown 8vo. 3 j. dd. 

"An admirable exposition of those conditions of structure which most 
conduce to cleanliness^ economy , and convenience.^^ — Times. 
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Hood (Wharton).— ON BONE-SETTING (so caUed), and 
its Relation to the Treatmerft of Joints Crippled by Injury, Rheu- 
matism, Inflammation, etc etc. By Wharton J*. Hood, 
M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. ^, 6d. 

The author for a period attended the London practice of the late Mr, 
Huttony the famous and successful bone-setter, by whom he was 
initiated into the mystery of the art and practice. In the prC' 
sent work he gives a brief account of the salient features of a bone- 
setter^ s method of procedure in the treatment of damaged joints, of 
the results of that treatment, and of the class of cases in which he has 
seen it prove successful, 

Humphry. — Works by G.M. Humphry, M.D., F.R.S., Professoi 
of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, and Honorary Fellow 
of Downing College : — 
THE HUMAN SKELETON (including the Joints). With 260 
Illustrations, drawn from nature. Medium 8vo. 28j. 

OBSERVATIONS IN MYOLOGY. 8vo. 6s, 

This work includes the Myology of Cryptobranch, Lepidosiren, Dog*' 
Fish, Ceratodus, and Pseudopus Pallasit, with the Nerves of Crypto- 
branch and Lepidosiren and the Disposition of Muscles in Vertebrate 
Animals, The volume contains a large number of illustrations, 

Huxley's Physiology. — Seep. 11, preceding. 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology. 

Conducted by Professors Humphry and Newton, and Mr. Clark 
of Cambridge, Professor Turner of Edinburgh, and Dr. 
Wright of Dublin. Published twice a year. Old Series, Parts 
I. and II., price 7x. 6d, each. Vol. I. containing Parts I. and II. > 
Royal 8vo., i6j. New Series, Parts I. to IX. fir. each, or yearly 
Vols. Ms, 6d, each. 

Leishman.— A system of midwifery, including the 
Diseases of Pregnancy and the Puerperal State. By William 
Leishman, M. D. , Regius Professor of Midwifery in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow ; Physician to the University Lying-in Hospital; 
Fellow and late Vice-President of the Obstetrical Society of 
London, etc. etc. 8vo. Illustrated. 30?. 

Lankester.— COMPARATIVE longevity in man and 

ITHE lower animals. By E. Ray Lankester, B.A, 
Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

Maclaren.— TRAINING, IN theory and practice* 

By Archibald Maclaren, the Gymnasium, Oxford. Second 

and Cheaper Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6d, 

" The philosophy of human health has seldom received so apt an ex* 

position, '* — Globe. * * Afier all the nonsense that has been written 

about training, it is a comfort to get hold of a thoroughly sensible 

book at last," — John Bull. 
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Macpherson. — Works by John Macpherson, M.D. : — 
THE BATHS AND WELLS OF EUROPE ; Their Action and 

Uses. With Notices of Climatic Resorts and Diet Cures. With 

a Map. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

6s. dd. 

This work is intended to supply information which will ajfford aid in 
the selection of such Spas as are suited for particular cases. It 
exhibits a sketch of the present condition of our knowledge on the 
subfect of the operation of mineral waters , gathered from the 
author's personal observation, and from every other availabU 
source of information. 

OUR BATHS AND WELLS : The Mineral Waters of the British 
Islands, with a List of Sea-bathing Places. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
pp. XV, 205. 3J. 6d, 

Maudsley. — Works by Henry Maudsley, M.D., Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in University College, London : — 

BODY AND MIND : An Inquiry into their Connection and 
Mutual Influence, specially in reference to Mental Disorders ; being 
the Gulstonian Lectures for 1870. Delivered before the Royd 
CoUege of Physicians. New Edition, with Psychological Essays 
added. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF MIND. 
Second Edition, Revised. 8vo. i6s. 

Morgan.— UNIVERSITY OARS: Being a Critical Enquiry 
into the After-health of the Men who rowed in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Boat-Race, from the year 1829 to 1869, based upon the 

Sersonal experience of the Rowers themselves. By John E. 
loRGAN, M.D., M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.P., late Captain of the 

John + (Coll. Univ.),1 Physician to the Manchester Royal 

infirmary, author of " The Deterioration of Races," &a Crown 

8vo. lOJ. 6d. 

** Dr, Morgan^ s book presents in a most admirable manner full and 
accurate statistics of the duration of life, and of the causes of 
deathy of all the men who have rowed in Oxford and Cambridge 
boats from 1829 to 1 869, and also gives letters addressed to the 
author by nearly every individual of the number, " — Daily News. 

Munro.— THE science and art of nursing the 

SICK. By iENEAS MuNRO, M.D. Crown 8vo. *js.6d. 

Contents. — The Sick-room — Nurses and Nursing — Sick Diet— 
Appliances — Nursing in Childbed — Invalid Cookery, — The 
Medical Times says: ^^ There is much in this ivork that the 
young practitioner will be glad to learn. It is just the book to put 
into the hands of any intelligent woman intending to qucUify as a 
nurse, and if more heads of families were familiar with its teach 
ing, it would save them much anxi^y and the doctor much un- 
necessary trouble,** 
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Pettigrew.— THE physiology of the circulation 

IN PLANTS, IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, AND IN MAN. 
By J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated by 150 
Woodcuts. 8vo. I2s. 

Practitioner (The).— a Monthly Journal of Therapeutics 
and Public Health. Edited by Francis E. Anstie, M.D. 
8vo. Price is. 6d. Half-yearly vols. , 8vo. cloth, los. 6^?! each. 

Radcliffe.— DYNAMICS OF NERVE AND MUSCLE. By 
Charles Bland Radcliffe, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the 
Westminster Hospital, and to the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Reynolds (J. R.)— A system of medicine. Vol. l 

Edited by J. Russell Reynolds, M.D., F.R.C.P. London. 

Second Edition. 8vo. 25^. 

** // tf the best Cyclopedia of medicine of the time." — Medical Press. 

Fart I. General Diseases^ or Affections of the Whole System. 
§ /. — Those determined by agents operating from without, such as 
the exanthemata, malarial diseases, and their allies. § //. — Those 
determined by conditions existing within the body, such as Gout, 
Rheumatism, Rickets, etc. Part II. Local Diseases, or Affections 
of particular Systems. § /. — Diseases of the Skin. 

A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. Vol. II. Second Edition. 8vo. 

25J. 

Fart II. Local Diseases (continued). § /. — Diseases of the Nervous 
System. A. General Nervous Diseases. B. FartuU Diseases of 
the Nervous System. I. Diseases of the Head, 2. Diseases of the 
Spiftal Column. 3. Diseases of the Nerves. § II. — Diseases of 
the Digestive Sy stein. A. Diseases of the Stomach. 

A SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. Vol. III. 8vo. 25J. 

Fart II. Local Diseases (continued). § //. Diseases of the Digestive 
System (continued). B. Diseases of the Mouth. C. Diseases of 
the Fauces, Fharynx, and CEsophagus. D. Diseases of the In- 
testines. E. Diseases of the Peritoneum. F. Diseases of the 
Liver, G. Diseases of the Fancreas. § ///. — Diseases of the 
Respiratory System. A. Diseases of the Larynx, B. Diseases oj 
the Thoracic Organs. 

Reynolds (O.)— sewer GAS, and how to keep it 

OUT OF HOUSES. A Handbook on House Drainage. By 
Osborne Reynolds, M.A., Professor of Engineering at Owens 
College, Manchester, Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, 
** Frofessor Reynold^ culmirable pamphlet will a thousand times over 

repay Us cost and the rectder^s most attentive peruscU*^ — Mechanics* 

Magazine. 

Rolleston. — ^THE HARVEIAN oration, 1873. By George 
Ro^-leston, M.D., F.R.S., Linaqre Professor of Anatomy an4 
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Physiology, and Fellow of Merton College, in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d, 

Seaton.— A handbook of vaccination. By Edward 
C. Seaton, M.D., Medical Inspector to the Privy Council Extra 
fcap, 8vo. &f. 6d. 



WORKS ON MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 

Aristotle. — an introduction to aristotle's 

RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. ByE. 
M. Cope, Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 14J. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8^. 6d. 
^* It will be an assistance to genuine students of Aristotle.*^ — Guar- 
dian. * */^ is indeed a work of great skill. ^* — Saturday Review. 

Birks.— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE ; Or, 
a First Course of Lectures delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. T. R, Birks, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d, 

** TTiis work treats of three topics all preliminary to the direct exposi- 
tion of Moral Philosophy. These are the Certainty and DQ^iiy 
of Moral Science^ its Spiritual Geography ^ or relation to other 
main subjects of human thought^ and its Formative Principles^ or 
some elementary truths on which its whole development must 
depend. 

Boole. — AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF 
THOUGHT, ON WHICH ARE FOUNDED THE 
MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF LOGIC AND PRO- 
BABILITIES. By George Boole, LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland, &c. 8vo. i+r. 

Butler (W. A.), Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in ^ the 
University of Dublin : — 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILG- . 
SOPHY. Edited from the Author's MSS., vidth Notes, by 
William Hepworth Thompson, M.A., Master of Trinity 
College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 

Calderwood. — Works by the Rev. Henry Calderwood, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh : — 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE INFINITE: A Treatise on Man's 
Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer to Sir W. Hamilton 
and Dr. Mansel. Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 7 J. 6</.] 
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CalderwOOd. — continued, 

**A book of great ability .... written in a cleUr ^tyle^ and may 
be easily understood by even those who are not versed in such 
discussions^ — British Quarterly Review, 

A HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6j, 

"//u, we feel convinced ^ the best handbook on the subject ^ intellectually 
and morally, and does infinite credit to its author, " — Standard. 
*M compact and useful work, going over a great deed of ground 
in a manner adapted t^ suggest and facilitate further study, , . . 
His book will be an assistance to many students outside his own 
University of Edinburgh,'^ — Guardian. " We canriot too heartily 
recofnmend this excellent manual to all teachers who are anxious 
that the faith of their pupils should be strengthened by sound 
philosophy and substantial logic, and that their philosophy should 
be enlightened by the purest of all lights— that from heaven" — 
John BuU. 

Green X J. H.)— spiritual philosophy: Founded on 
the Teaching of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By the 
late Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S., D.C.L. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author*s Life, by John Simon, F.R.S., Medical 
Officer of Her Majesty's Privy Council, and Surgeon to St. 
Thomas's Hospital. Two Vols. .8vo. 25 j. 

Huxley (Professor.)— lay sermons, addresses, 

AND REVIEWS. See Physical Science Catalogue 
preceding. 

Jevons. — Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Logic in Owens College, Manchester : — 

THE SUBSTITUTION OF SIMILARS, the True Principle of 
Reasoning. Derived from a Modification of Aristotle's Dictum. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

**Mr, Jevons* book is very clear and intelligible, and quiti worth con- 
suiting." — Guardian. 

Maccoll. — THE GREEK SCEPTICS, from Pyrrho to Sextus. 
An Essay which obtained the Hare Prize in the year 1 868, By 
Norman Maccoll, B.A., Scholar of Downing CoUege, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

^^Mr, Maccoll has produced a monograph which merit the gratitude 
of all students of philosophy. His style is clear and vigorous; he 
has mastered the authorities, and criticises them in a modest but 
independent spirit,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

M'Cosh— Works by James M*CosH, LL.D., President of Princeton 
College, New Jersey, U.S. 

** He certainly shows himself skilful in that application of Ipgic to 
psychology ^ in that inductive science of the human mind pi^ich is 
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the fine side of English philosophy. His philosophy as a whole is 
worthy of attention" — Revue de Deux Mondes. 

THE METHOD OF THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT, Physical 
and Moral. Tenth Edition. 8vo. lOr. 6d, 
*^This work is distinguished from other similar ones by its being 
based upon a thorough study of physical science, and an accurate 
knowledge of its present condition^ and by its entering in a 
deeper and more unfettered manner than its predecessors upon the dis- 
cussion of the appropriate psychological y ethical, and theological ques- 
tions. The author keeps aloof at once from the ^ priori idealism and 
dreaminess of German speculation since Schelling, and from the 
onesidedness and narrowness of the empiricism and positivism 
which have so prevailed in England.^'* — Dr. Ulrici, in "Zeitschrift 
fur Philosophic." 

THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. A New Edition. 8vo. 

coth. I or. (yd. 

** The undertaking to adjust the claims of the sensational and in- 
tuitional philosophies ^ and of the i posteriori and i priori methods^ 
is accomplished in this work with a great amvunt of success." — 
Westminster Review. **/ value it for its large acquaintance 
with English Philosophy ^ which has not led him, to neglect the 
qreat German works. I admire the moderation and clearness, as 
well as comprehensiveness, of the author's i/iews." — Dr. Domer, of 
Berlin. 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. J. S. MILL'S PHILOSOPHY: 

Being a Defence of Fundamental Truth. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d, 

**Such a work greatly needed to be done, and the author was the man 

to do it. This volume is important, not merely in reference to the 

views of Mr. Mill, but of the whole school of writers, past and 

present, British and Continental, he so ably represents" — Princeton 

Review. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT : Being a Text- 

book of Formal Logic. Crown Svo. 5j. 

** The amount of summarized information which it contains is very 
great; and it is the only work on the very important subject with 
which it deals. Never was such a work so much needed as in 
the present day." — London Quarterly Review. 

CHRISTIANITY AND POSITIVISM : A Series of Lectures to 
the Times on Natural Theology and Apologetics. Crown Svo. 
7^. (id. 

Masson.— RECENT British philosophy: a Review 
with Criticisms ; including some Comments on Mr. Mill's Answer 
to Sir William Hamilton. By David Masson, M.A., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature iq the Voiversity of Edinburgh, 
Crown Svo, 0^. 
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** We can nowhere paint to a work which gives so clear an exposi' 
tion of the course of philosophical speculation in Britain during 
thepa^t century, or tphich indicates so instructively the mutual in- 
fluences of philosophic and scientific thought, " — Fortnightly Review. 

Maurice. — Works by the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10 J. dd. 

** Whilst reading it we are charmed by the freedom from exclusiveness 
and prejudice, the large charity, the loftiness of thought, the eager- 
ness to recognize and appreciate whatever there is of real worth 
extant in the world, which animates it from one end to the other. 
We gain new thoughts and newwaysof viewing things, even more, 
perhaps, from being brought for a time under the influence\of so 
noble and spiritual a mind. — Athenaeum. 

THE CONSCIENCE : Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5j. 
The Saturday Review says: ^^We rise from them with detestation 

of all thai is selfish and mean, and with a living impression that 

there is such a tiling as goodness after all." 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. Vol. L 
Ancient Philosophy and the First to the Thirteenth Centuries ; 
VoL II. the Fourteenth Century and the French Revolution, with 
a glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. New Edition and 
Prefiace. 2 Vols. 8vo. 25J. 
This is an Edition in two volumes of Professor Maurices History of 
Philosophy from the earliest period to the present time. It was 
formerly scattered throughout a number of separate volumes, and it 
is believed that all admirers of the author and all students of 
philosophy will welcome this compact Edition. In a long intro- 
duction to this Edition, in the form of a dialogue. Professor Maurice 
justifies some of his own peculiar views, and touches upon some oj 
the most important topics of the time. 

Murphy, — ^THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF FAITH. By 
Joseph John Murphy, Author of " Habit and Intelligence." 
8vo. 14J. 

•* The book is not without substantial value; the writer continues the 
work of the best apologists of the last century, it may be with less 
force and clearness, but still with commendable persuasrveness and ' 
tact ; and with an intelligent feeling for the changed conditions 0/ 
the problem. " — Academy. 

Picton.— THE MYSTERY OF MATTER AND .OTHER 
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ESSAYS. By J. Allanson Picton, Author of " New Theories 

and the Old Faith." Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Contents \—The Mystery of Matter^The Philosophy of Igno- 
rance — The Antithesis of Faith and Sight — The Essential Nature 
of Religion — Christian Pantheism. 

Thring (E., M. A.)— THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE. 
By Edward Thring, M.A. (Benjamin Place), Head Master of 
Uppingham School. New Edition, enlarged and revised. Crown 
8vo. ^s, 6d, 

Venn.— THE LOGIC OF CHANCE : An Essay on the Founda- 
tions and Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial 
reference to its application to Moral and Social Science. By John 
Venn, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Fcap. 8vo. 7f. 6</. 
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thai it has become the accredited <H^;aii of the leading scientific 
men in both the Old and the New Wodd. 

No man can now lay claim to be considered intelligent and 
well-read unltss be knows something of the principles of 
Science, and keeps himself au cciirant with the most recent 
developments of scientific principles in the \-arious Arts. The 
all-important part which is being gradually assigned to Science 
in Education, in the Aits and Manufactures, in Comnierce, and in 
Social Economy, is evident to all : and there is no surer sign of 
a wide-spread regard for Science than the desire which exists 
among all classes of intelhgent readers for scientific literature 
which is not beyond the range of those who can read and think. 
In the " fresh fields and pastures new," which scientific explorers 
are every year making accessible, are to be found feasts of in- 
struction and pleasure of the highest kind, aj^arcntly inex- 
haustible, and fraught with the healthiest results to body aitd 
mind. So that, while ' literature," in the old sense of the term, 
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still holds, and will continue to hold, its place, there is a general 
craving abroad for scientific literature possessing a general 
interest. 

One of the great aims of the Publishers of Nature is to 
satisfy this laudable craving. This, however, is not accom- 
plished by boiling down Science, or by offering to the public 
articles deprived of all that is characteristically scientific, but 
by avoiding the minute details of the separate sciences, and by 
expounding, in a popular and yet authentic manner, the GRAND 
Results of Scientific Research, discussing the most 
recent scientific discoveries, and pointing out the bearing of 
Science upon civilization ana progress^ and its claims to a more 
general recognition, as well as to a higher place in the educa- 
tional system of the coujUiy. 

Original Articles on all subjects coming within the domain 
of Science are contributed by the most eminent scientific men 
belonging to all parts of the world. 

Reviews, settmg forth the nature and value of recent scien- 
tific works, are written for Nature by men who are acknow- 
ledged masters in their particular departments. 

The Correspondence columns of Nature, while forming 
a medium of scientific discussion and of intercommunication 
among the most distinguished men of Science, have become 
the recognised organ for announcing new discoveries and new 
illustrations of scientific principles among observers of Nature 
all the world over, — from Japan to San Francisco, from New 
Zealand to Iceland. 

The Serial columns of Nature contain the gist of the most 
important Papers that appear in the numerous Scientific Journals 
which are now published at home and abroad, in various lan- 
guages ; while longer Abstracts are given of the more valuable 
Papers which appear in foreign Journals. 

The Principal Scientific Societies and Academies of 
the world, British and Foreign, have their transactions regularly 
recorded in Nature, the Editor being in correspondence, for 
this purpose, with representatives of Societies in all parts of the 
world. 

Notes from the most trustworthy sources appear each week, 
recording the latest gossip of the scientific world at home and 
abroad. 

In short, the Publishers venture to repeat. Nature is the 
recognised organ of Science throughout the world. They have 
aimed, they believe successfully, so to conduct the paper that it 
shall have a claim on all readers. Its articles are brief and 
condensed, and are thus suited to the circumstances of an 
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active and busy people, who have little time to read extended 
reviews and elaborate treatises. 

Nature is, moreover, well calculated to be of great service 
to teachers in any way connected with Science, or who give a 
place, however small, to Science in their course of instruction. 
It will keep them informed of all that is most recent and 
valuable in Science, and enable them to add constant freshness 
and interest to their instruction. 

In order to make the paper more and more valuable to the 
general reader, and to supply a want which it is believed is felt 
by many, series of Papers, profusely illustrated, have been re- 
cently commenced, consisting of interestingly and instructively 
written articles, on particular scientific subjects — Scientific 
Discovery, Applications, History, Biography — ^by some of the 
most eminent scientific men in the kingdom. Among the 
works which are appearing, or will appear in Nature shortly, 
the Publishers are already enabled to announce the following :— 

"The Spectroscope and its Applications,** by J. Norman 
LOCKYER, F.R.S. 

" The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects," by Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 

"The Science of Weighing and Measuring," by H. W. 
Chisholm, Warden of the Standards. 

" The Polarization of Light," by William Spottiswoode, 
F.R.S. 

" Meteorites," by N. S. Maskelyne, F.R.S., Keeper of the 
Mineral Department, British Museum. 

"Mountain and Valley Sculpture," by Professor Geikie, 
F.R.S. 

" The approaching Transits of Venus," by Professor Forbes. 

" The Birth of Chemistry," by G. F. Rodwell, F.C.S. 
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